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GENERAL  JOHN  C,  BRECKENRIDGE. 


HIS  statesman  and  soldier, 
of  Kentucky  is  stili  la- 
mented though  it  is  nigh 
thirty  years  since  his  death. 
The  State  could  illy  spare 
such  a  brave  commanding  spirit  as  his, 
and  his  friends  and'  admirers,  who  sur- 
vive him,  yet  speak  of  him  with  emotion 
and  warm  enthusiasm.  The  historian 
Smith  writes  of  him  in  his  History  of 
Kentucky:  "The  country  ha*  perhaps 
never  produced  a  man  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  imposing  personal  presence, 
and  manly  form  and  features,  with  ele- 
gant and  popular  manners  and  with 
magnetic  and  graceful  oratory.  The 
juggernaut  oi  war  never  stained  its 
wheels  with  nobler  blood  nor  left  a 
grander  spirit  in  ruins." 

Much  was  to  be  expected  of  John  C. 
Breckenridge  by  Kentuckians.  who  be- 
lieve in  blood,  and  inherited  character 
and  talent.  He  had  all  the  advantages 
that  go  to  make  a  hero,  whether  on  the 
Forum  or  che  fields. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Joseph  Cabell 
Breckenridge.  a  distinguished  lawyer  at 
Frankfort,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
grandson  of  John  Breckenridge.  United 
States  Senator,  and  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  President,  1805. 

John  C.  Breckenridge  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  January  15,  1821.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  old  Center  College  at 
Danville,  Ky.  Very  naturally  he  adopted 
the  profession  of  Law.  When  the  Mexi- 
can War  came  on  he  joined  the  volun- 
teers from  Kentucky,  and  was  major  of 
the   Third   Kentucky   volunteers.     After 


this  war  he  was  elected  from  Fayette 
County  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
From  the  first  time  in  that  body,  that  he 
rose  to  speak,  he  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  Two  years  after  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ash- 
land District.  When  his  term  expired, 
he  was  again  re-elected,  defeating  ex- 
Gov.  Robert  P.  Letcher  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, when  it  was  thought  this  notable 
Whig  was  invincible.  (In  the  Register 
1905,  will  be  found  an  anecdote  of  that 
campaign  in  the  Sketch  of  Gov.  Letcher.) 
In  1855,  we  learn  John  C.  Breckenridge" 
was  offered  by  President  Pierce,  the  Mis- 
sion to  Spain,  but  he  declined  the  honor. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  with  James  Buchanan, 
President  Just  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  Vice-President,  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  elected  him  U.  S.  Senator,  to 
succeed  the  gifted  Crittenden  for  six 
years,  from  March  1861.  The  Southern 
States  had  seceded  one  by  one,  and  the 
Civil  War  came  on  apace.  In  Collin's 
History  of  Kentucky,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  "Major  Breckenridge 
was  the  avowed  friend  of  the  South. 
But  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
bitter  struggle  which  would  ensue  if  all 
were  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  secure 
by  peaceable  means  the  rights  denied  to 
that  section.  He  labored  in  the  Senate 
and  among  his  own  people  to  avert  the 
disasters  of  War.  As  long  as  there  was 
a  hope  of  peace  with  honor,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  secure  it.  As  long  as  it  was 
a  political  question  he  treated  it  as  a 
political  question.     But  when  it  became 
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evident  that  the  North  could  be  satisfied 
only  by  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  ae 
quitted  the  Senate,  and  took  up  the 
sword.  But  even  this  was  not  done  un- 
til he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Kentucky 
to  avoid  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  a 
Federal  bastile."'  • 

His  subsequent  history  belongs  to  the 
pages  of  the  Confederate  historic  of  its 
wonderful  campaigns,  and  officers  and 
soldiers  of  marvelous  courage,  skill  and 
heroism.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
he  made  his  way  to  Cuba,  and  from  there 
went  to  Europe.  He  returned  to  Canada 
after  a  year  cr  more  and  finally  came 
back  to  Lexington.  Ky.  his  old  home. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  once  more  to 


his  profession,  and  the  many  business  en- 
gagements that  awaited  his  acceptance. 
His  career  was  a  notable  and  noble  one 
to  the  last.  He  died  in  Lexington,  May 
17,  1875,  aged  54;  was  survived  by  his 
widow  and  several  children.  He  married 
in  young  manhood.  Miss  Alary  Burch.  of 
Scott  County,  Ky.,  daughter  of  Rodes 
Burch.  She  died  Oct.  8,  1907.  in  New 
York  City.  The  children  who  survive 
them  are.  Hon.  Clifton  Breckenridge,  of 
Arkansas.  Mrs.  Mary  Maltby,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Mrs.  John  Andrew 
Steele,  of  Midway,  Ky.  Lexington  has 
honored  herself  by  erecting  to  his  mem- 
ory an  elegant  statute  of  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge in  her  Courthouse   Square. 
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Where  Santa  Anna  »a>  a  prisoner  in  !"<!'>. 
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WHERE  SANTA  ANNA  WAS  A  PRISONER 


- 


to£pf!  ERE  and  there  on  the  older 
highways,  which  traverse 
the  splendid  Blue  Grass 
region  of  Kentucky,  one 
occasionally  passes  a  struc- 
ture of  a  bygone  period — an  old  time 
tavern.  A  number  of  such  remain, 
though  many  more  have  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace,  now  that  their  days  of 
usefulness  are  past,  since  modern  travel 
no  longer  requires  them  Of  those  that 
stiD  exist,  but  few  are  preserved  as  they 
were  originally.  Seme  are  fast  falling 
to  decay,  while  others  have  been  so  mod- 
ernized as  to  be  impossible  of  recognition 
by  those,  could  they  return,  who  knew 
them  in  their  palmier  days.  All  have 
their  histories,  and  what  interesting  chap- 
ters they  would  be.  if  recorded,  harking 
back,  as  they  do,  to  the  infant  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Often  it  is,  that  only 
fiagments  of  their  most  noteworthy  an- 
nals are  preserved  by  authentic  tradition 
to  "tease  us  out  of  thought  as  doth  etern- 
ity." 

One  such  unrecorded  incident  of  an  old 
Kentucky  hostelry,  is  so  unusual  and  so 
little  known  even  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood', a>  to  be  worthy  of  record. 

Exactly  two  miles  from  Frankfort  on 
the  Georgetown  and  Versailles  turnpike 
stands  the  old  "Stephens  Tavern."  Its 
appearance  is  practically  unchanged  from 
that  of  early  days.  True,  it  was  slightly 
remodeled  about  twenty-live  years  ago, 
though  with  doubtful  propriety. 

Its  quaint  fan-light  doorway  has  given 
place  to  a  less  artistic,  rectangular  one. 
The  small-paned  front  windows  have 
been    displaced    bv    those    with    larger 


panes.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
somewhat  frivolous  modern  veranda  has 
been  tacked  on. 

In  front  was,  and  is,  the  highway, 
while  near  the  rear  door  ran  the  first  rail- 
way west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  greater 
part  of  the  course  of  which  is  now  traced 
with  difficulty. 

All  Kentucky  is  proud  of  the  distin- 
guished services  rendered  the  nation  by 
our  Commonwealth^  gallant  sons  in  the 
Mexican  War.  We  recall  the  struggle 
of  the  Texans  for  independence  whica 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
bloody  conrlict  between  ou-  Republic  and 
Mexico,  ten  years  later.  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  general,  who  opposed  the  re- 
volted Texans.  stigmatized  his  name  by 
his  faithlessness  and  sanction  of  the 
bloody  massacres  of  the  captured  Texan 
patriots.  He  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured at  San  Jacinto,  April  1836,  by  the 
Texan  general,  Sam  Houston,  who 
promised  to  protect  him  So  great  was 
the  odium  with  which  the  prisoner  was 
regarded  by  all,  that  General  Houston, 
fearing  lest  through  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  outraged  Texans,  his  own  reputa- 
tion for  good  faith  should  be  sacrificed, 
hurried  him.  for  protection,  out  of  Texas 
under  strong  guard,  to  Washington  City, 
where  he  was  finally  released,  only  on 
agreeing  to  favor  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

Santa  Anna,  with  several  of  his  at- 
taches, and  their  military  guard  passed 
through  Kentucky  on  their  journey  to 
Washington.  Even  here  all  towns  were 
avoided  for  fear  of  popular  uprisings  to 
avenge  the    massacred    Texans.     Arriv- 
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ing  one  afternoon  in  the  little  capitol 
of  Kentucky,  the  party  quietly,  board- 
ed the  old  "horse-car  railway,"  and 
were  transferred,  as  hastily  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  to  the  Stephens 
Tavern.  Here  they  were  lodged  for  the 
night,  and  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tion to  avoid  the  inhabitants,  en  masse, 
many  gathered  in  the  inn-yard  from  the 
neighborhood  to  have  at  least  a  glance 
of  the  odious  general,  though  they  evi- 
dently intended  nothing  more  harmful. 
Santa  Anna,  naturally,  was  not  disposed 
to  present  himself  to  view,  though  loudly, 
ye:  cordially  invited  to  do  so  by  one  of 
the  most  picturesque,  yet  sadly  notorious 
characters  of  that  day.  Col  Juhn  U.  War- 


ing who,  finding  kind  words  of  no 
avail  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  resorted 
to  more  forcible  language  but  with  no 
better  success. 

Xear  this  spot — Marshall's  woods — ten 
years  later,  the  Kentucky  Soldiers  of 
this  region  camped  before  setting  out  for 
the  Mexican  War,  from  which  many 
never  returned. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies' 
and  there  is  probably  no  one,  now  living, 
who  witnessed  these  lively  scenes  of  sev- 
enty years  ago.  and  of  the  hundreds  who 
daily  pass  the  portal  of  this  "Old  Tav- 
ern" few,  if  any,  recall  this  interesting  in- 
cident of  local  history  connected  with  it. 
George  Crutcher  Downing. 


NARRATIVE  BY  A  KENTUCKIAN 
THE 

Discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay 

A  Narrative  including  a  vivid  description  of  some  remarkable  Hunting 
Scenes  in  which  the  writer  was  an  active  participant. 

By  L.  K.  WOOD. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  HUMBOLDT  BAY. 


L.  K.  WOOD'S  NARRATIVE. 


5S5-  CTOBER.  1849,  found  me  on 
Trinity  River,  at  a  point 
now  called  ''Rich  Bar.7'' 
How  I  came  there,  and 
from  whence,  over  what 
route,  by  what  conveyance,  or  for  what 
object,  it  matters  not;  suffice  is  to  say 
that  I  was  there,  and  that  too.  without 
provisions,  poorly  clad,  and  worse  than 
all  in  this  condition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  California  winter.  The  com- 
pany at  this  place  numbered  some  forty 
persons,  the  most  of  whom  were  in  much 
the  same  situation  and  condition  as  my- 
self. Xear  this  bar  was  an  Indian  ranch, 
from  which,  during'  the  prevalence  of  the. 
rain  that  was  now  pouring  down  as  if  in 
contemplation  of  a  second  flood,  we  re- 
ceived fre'iuent  visits.  From  them  we 
learned  that  the  ocean  was  distant  from 
this  place  not  more  than  eight  days  travel, 
and  that  there  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
bay,  surr mnded  by  fine  and  extensive 
-prairie  lands". 

The  rainy  season,  having  now,  to  all 
appearances  set  in.  alternate  rain  and 
snow  continually  falling — a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  number  of  per- 
sons now  here,  and  scarcely  a  probability 
of  the  stock  being  replenished  before  the 
rains  should  cease,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  undertaking  an  expedition,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bay,  of 

*L,.  Kaiser  Wood,  the  author  of  the  following  Xarra. 
tive,  was  a  native  of  Mason  County.  Kentucky,  and  the 
only  Kent'ickian  in  ihe  Expedition,  Hi-  brother,  the 
Venerable  David  Wood,  is  still  living,  a  prominent  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  both 
were  born. 


which  the  Indians  had  given  a  descrip- 
tion, in  reality  existed.  Among  the  first 
and  most  active  in  getting  up  and  organ- 
izing the  expedition,  was  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Josiah  Gregg,  a  physician  by 
profession,  formerly  of  Missouri.  He 
had  with  him  all  the  implements  neces- 
sary to  guide  us  through  the  uninhabited, 
trackless  region  of  country  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  point  to  be  sought.  No 
one  seemed  better  qualified  to  guide  and 
direct  an  expedition  of  this  kind  than  he. 
Upon  him,  therefore,  the  choice  fell  to 
take  command.  The  number  of  persons 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the 
company  up  to  this  time,  were  twenty- 
four.  The  day  fixed  upon  by  the  Cap- 
tain for  setting  out  was  the  5th  day  of 
November.  In  the  meantime,  whatever 
preparations  were  necessary,  and  in  our 
power,  were  made.  The  Captain  had  ne- 
gotiated with  the  chief  of  the  rancherie 
for  two  of  his  men  to  act  as  guides. 
Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done — all 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
day  fixed  upon,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
rain,  which  was  still  falling  in  torrents. 

The  day  of  departure  arrived,  but  with 
it  came  no  change  in  the  weather,  save  an 
occasional  change  from  rain  to  snow. 
Many  of  the  party  now  began  to  exhibit 
marked  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  with- 
draw and  abandon  the  expedition.  The 
two  Indian  guides  refused  to  go,  assign- 
ing as  a  reason,  that  the  great  storm  we 
had  experienced  on  the  river,  had  been  a 
continuous  snow  storm  in  the  mountains, 
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and  that  the  depth  of  the  snow  would 
present  and  insuperable    barrier  to  our 

progress,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
whole  party,  to  attempt  the  passage.  This 
was  sufficient  for  those  who  had  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  withdraw ;  and  the 
number  of  the  party  was  speedily  reduc- 
ed to  eight  men.  including  the  Captain, 
whose  determination  was  only  the  more 
fixed,  because  so  large  a  number  had 
abandoned  the  expedition. 

The  company  now  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons : 

Dr.  Josiah  Gregg,  Captain ;  Thomas 
Seabring,  of  Ottawa.  Illinois:  David  A. 
Buck,  of  Xev,   York;  J.  B.  Truesdell,  of 

Oregon  ; Van  Duzen  :  Charles  C. 

Southard,  of  Boston :  Isaac  Wilson,  of 
Missouri,  anl  your  humble  servant,  of 
Mason  County,  Kentucky. 

Owing  to  this  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  party,  it  became  neces^ary 
before  setting  out,  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  our  commissionarq  department — 
from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
stock  of  provisions  had  suffered  even 
greater  diminuition  than  had  the  com- 
pany in  point  of  numbers.  The  articles 
found  were  flour,  pork  and  beans,  and  of 
these  scarcely  sufficient  for  ten  days'  ra- 
tions. Notwithstanding  this,  an  advance 
was  determined  upon,  and  accordingly, 
we  broke  up  camp.  Here  commenced  an 
expedition,  the  marked  and  prominent 
features  of  which  were  constant  and  un- 
mitigated toil,  hardship,  privation  and 
suffering.  Before  us,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay  mountains, 
high  and  rugged,  deep  valleys  and  diffi- 
cult canon  =  ,  now  filled  with  water  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains  After  I  saving  the 
river  we  struck  up  the  mountain,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Indians  that 
were  to  have  been  our  guides.     The  as- 


cent, at  any  time  tedious,  was  now  par- 
ticularly difficult.  Without  any  other 
trail  or  pathway  than  an  occasional  elk  or 
Indian  trail  through  the  dense  stunted 
under-gTOWth,  the  ground  for  a  long  dis- 
tance up  the  mountain  completely  satu- 
rated with  water  from  the  great  quantity 
of  rain  that  had  fallen,  our  ascent,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  not  only  tedious 
and  difficult,  but  extremely  fatiguing. 
Before  reaching  the  summit,  the  charac- 
ter oi  the  ascent  was  materially  changed. 
Snow  had  taken  the  place  of  slippery 
mud,  which  had  completely  obliterated 
all  there  was  of  a  trail,  its  depth  increas- 
ing in  oroportion  to  the  altitude  gained. 
We  had  now  to  grope  our  way  as  best 
we  might ;  slowly  and  silently  we  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  steepest  part  of  the 
mountain  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance. 

At  length  we  reached  the  summit. 
Our  first  glances  were  cast  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  to  us  as  our  course.  As  I 
gazed  upon  the  wild  and  rugged  country 
spread  out  before  us,  and  that  all  these 
snow  crested  mountains  lay  between  us 
and  the  place  oi  our  destination,  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  came  over  me.  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  doubt  with  which  I  was 
impressed,  as  to  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition  we  had  undertaken,  but  the  time 
for  reconsideration  had  passed 

As  it  was  about  sunset  when  the  sum- 
mit was  gained,  preparations  were  made 
for  going  into  camp.  Now,  "camping" 
in  California  is  not  precisely  the  same 
thing  implied  by  that  term  in  other  coun- 
tries It  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
taking  your  saddle  and  blankets  from 
the  animal  and  depositing  them  on  the 
first  convenient  spot  of  mother  earth,  for, 
as  applied  to  us  this  night,  on  snow.) 
To  have  a  choice  in  ground  on  which  to 
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camp  would  be  deemed  fastidious,  and 
to  form  a  hut  from  bushes  a  foolish  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor.  Unpacking 
animals  and  getting  supper  were  the 
things  first  to  be  attended  to ;  this  being 
done  our  blankets  were  spread,  and  in 
them  we  passed  the  first  night  of  our 
expedition. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing breakfasted  and  packed  our  animals, 
we  resumed  our  journey,  descending  the 
mountain,  keeping  as  near  our  course  as 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  permit. 
It  would  have  been  to  us  a  source  of  some 
encouragement,  if  when  we  had  attained 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  or  mountain 
ridge,  our  course  would  have  permitted 
us  to  continue  on  such  ridge — but  the 
case  was  otherwise.  The  ridges  or 
mountains  that  constitute  and  are  de- 
nominated the  Coast  Range,  are  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  therefore,  as  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  mountain  ridges 
the  same,  and  our  course  nearly  west,  we 
were  compelled  to  pass  over  a  constant 
succession  of  mountains ;  now  over  the 
top  of  one,  then  through  the  deep  valley 
beneath,  and  again  climbing  the  steep 
side  of  another. 

Nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  routine 
of  constant  traveling  by  day,  and  stretch- 
mg  our  wearied  lin  bs  upon  the  snow  or 
cold  wet  ground  by  night,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  four  days  worthy  of 
notice. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
while  passing  over  a  sterile  rugged  rocky 
country,  we  heard  what  appeared  to  be 
the  rolling  and  breaking  of  the  surf  upon 
the  distant  sea  shore,  or  the  rolling  of 
some  waterfall.  A  halt  was  therefore 
determined  upon,  and  we  resolved  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  before  proceed- 


ing further,  and  here  pitched  our  camp. 

Early  the  next  morning  Air.  Buck  left 
camp  alone,  for  the  purpose  above  ex- 
pressed, and  before  night  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  quantity  of  sand,  which 
from  its  appearance,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  place  where  it  was  gathered,  he 
thought  indicated  the  presence  of  gold ; 
but  not  being  on  a  gold  hunting  expedi- 
tion, we  thought  it  the  better  discretion 
to  use  all  possible  dispatch  in  reaching 
the  coast.  The  result  of  this  search  was 
that  he  found  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  a 
rugged  descent,  whose  now  swollen 
waters  rushed  with  terrific  speed  and  vio- 
lence. This,  then,  was  what  we  heard. 
The  gleam  of  hope  that  for  the  moment 
animated  us  was  soon  dispelled.  This 
stream  is  the  South  Fork  of  Trinity. 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  a  crossing  at  or  near  this 
place,  we  continued  on  down,  keeping  as 
near  it  as  was  possible,  until  we  came  to 
its  junction,  with  the  Trinity  River. 

Here  we  succeeded  in  crossing.  Upon 
gaining  the  opposite  shore,  we  had  a 
steep  bank  to  ascend.  As  we  reached  the 
top  of  this  bank,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
an  Indian  rancherie.  To  us  this  was  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  undoubtedly  not 
less  so  to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
strange.  I  might  say,  ludicrous, scene  that 
followed  immediately  upon  their  discov- 
ering us,  I  would  not  vouch  but  that 
some  if  not  most  of  the  company  would 
have  betrayed  signs  of  timidity,  if  not 
actual  fear,  for  our  fire-arms  had  been 
rendered  completely  unfit  for  use,  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  rain,  which  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  this  day. 
Knowing  this,  we  were  fully  conscious 
that  should  they  meditate  any  immediate 
barm  to  us,  we  could  make  but  a  sorry 
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show  at  a  defense.  A  moment's  consid- 
eration, however,  taught  us  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  nor  was  it  likely,  that  these 
savages  should  know  our  precise 
situation.  and  that  it  was  our 
policy  toghe  them  to  understand 
we  were  in  no  fear  of  them. 
But  the  scene  that  followed  for  the  mo- 
ment wholly  iivested  our  minds  of  all  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  for  as  soon  as  they 
saw  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  fled 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  in  every  di- 
rection ;  some  plunging  headlong  into  the 
river,  not  venturing  to  look  behind  them 
until  they  had  reached  a  consider 
elevation  upon  the  mountain  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  while  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  thickets  and  among 
the  rocks,  leaving  everything  behind 
them.  So  soon  as  they  had  stopped  in 
their  flight,  those  who  were  yet  in  view 
we  endeavored  by  signs  to  induce  to  re- 
turn, giving  them  to  understand,  as  best 
we  could,  that  we  intended  them  no 
harm;  but  for  the  present  it  ail  wa^  to 
no  purpose.  They  had  never  before 
seen  a  white  man.  nor  had  they  received 
any  intelligence  of  our  coming;  am 
their  being  thus  suddenly  brought  in 
contact  with  a  race  of  beings  so  totally 
different  in  color,  dress,  and  appearance, 
from  any  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of,  is  attributable  the  overwhelming  fear 
they  betrayed. 

Our  stock  of  provisions  was  now 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted,  and  what  por- 
tion of  our  journey  had.  been  accom- 
plished we  were  of  course  entirely  ig- 
norant :  one  thing,  however,  was  appar- 
ent, that  from  this  forward,  upon  i'r.  ,.;- 
dence  and  our  good  rifles  our  depend- 
ence for  food  must  rest. 


Having  failed  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  return  to  their  ranchia,  and  observ- 
ing that  they  had  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  salmon  in  their  huts  which  they 
had  obtained  and  cured  for  their  sub- 
sistance  during  the  winter,  we  helped 
ourselves  to  as  much  as  was  wanted, 
leaving  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  venison 
t  rt  had  been  killed  by  some  of  our 
party  a  short  time  previous,  invoking  as 
a  justification  for  so  doing  the  old 
adage,  "a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,'' 
and  pressed  forward  on  our  journey 
with    all    diligence. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Indians  would 
not  care  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  us.  and  would  allow  us  to  pass  on 
unmolested.  Imagine  our  surprise,  then, 
when  we  were  about  camping  for  the 
night,  there  came  marching  towards  us 
some  seventy-five  or  eighty  warriors, 
their  faces  and  bodies  painted,  looking 
like  so  many  demons,  and  armed  and 
prepared  for  battle.  There  needed  no 
calling  a  council  of  war  on  our  part  to 
arrange  plans  to  determine  the  course  to 
pursue  in  the  emergency  that  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  us.  Our  guns  were 
available  at  this  moment  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  use  as  clubs,  for  the 
reasons  before  stated.  The  only  alter- 
native, therefore,  left  to  us.  was  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  perfect  indifference  at 
their  approach.  This  we  did.  but  when 
they  had  advanced  to  within  one-hun- 
dred yards  of  us,  we  by  signs  forbid 
them  coming  nearer,  and  in  obedience 
to  our  command  they  halted.  Two  of 
our  company  now  advanced  towards 
them,  holding  up  to  their  view  beads 
and  odier  "ancv  articles  which  we  for- 
tunately had  in  our  possession.  With 
these  they  appeared  highly  pleased,  and 
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were  persuaded  that  it  was  neither  our 
desire  nor  intention  to  disturb  or  injure 
them,  and  soon  became  quiet  and  appar- 
ently  friendly. 

They  represented  to  us  that  their  peo- 
ple were  very  numerous  and  seemed  de- 
sirous of  impressing  upon  our  minds  that 
we  were  in  their  power  and  at  tiieir 
mercy,  and  in  order  to  make  this  more 
evident  they  assured  us  that  at  any 
moment  they  wished  they  could  kill  the 
whole  company.  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  we  lost  little  time  in  disabusing 
their  minds  on  this  subject.  It  was  a 
matter  not  only  of  surprise,  but  evident 
curiosity  with  them,  to  know  how  so 
small  a  number  of  men  could  success- 
fully resist  a  force  so  vastly  superior. 

The  secret  was  in  our  weapons.  The 
use  of  these,  however,  they  could  not 
understand.  In  order  to  accomplish  our 
object,  we  gave  them  to  understand  that 
one  of  our  guns  would  kill  as  many  of 
them,  at  a  single  shot,  as  could  stand 
one  behind  the  other.  This,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  them — 
they  seemed  disposed  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  representations. 
As  an  evidence  of  this,  they  in- 
sisted upon  our  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effects  produced 
by  shooting-  at  a  mark.  This  we  de- 
clined then  to  do,  not  desiring  to  at- 
tempt a  display  of  our  skill  with  guns 
that  perhaps  would  require  fifteen  min- 
utes to  discharge,  but  promised  to  gratify 
them  the  next  morning. 

Prudence  and  a  reasonable  regard  for 
our  safety,  compelled  u^  to  keep  a  care- 
ful watch  during  the  night:  notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  company  felt  little  inclined  to 
sleep,  one  of  these  expert  thieves,  aided 
by   the*   Ditchv    darkness    of  the   night. 


crept  stealthily  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  camped,  and  took  from  beneath 
the  blankets  a  Colt's  revolver,  without 
detection — to  the  surprise  of  all  and  par- 
ticularly the  loser,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  those  who  were  so  little  disposed 
to  sleep. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  we  were 
prepared  for  the  start,  but  not.  however, 
in  time  to  avoid  our  engagement  made 
the  evening  before ;  for,  as  if  anticipat- 
ing our  intention,  they,  together  with  a 
host  of  their  women  and  children,  as 
early  made  their  appearance.  We  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  and  fulfill  our  promise.  Hand- 
ing a  piece  of  paper,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  to  one  of  the  In- 
dians, directing  him  to  place  the  ;-ame 
upon  a  tree  about  sixty  paces  distant, 
they  in  the  meantime  having  arranged 
themselves  on  either  side,  the  shot  was 
made.  Not  expecting  any  report,  they 
were  completely  terror  stricken,  particu- 
larly the  women  and  children,  who  set 
up  a  terrible  yelling,  at  the  same  time 
scattering  in  every  direction.  After 
looking  about  them  and  discovering  that 
none  of  their  number  had  been  injured, 
they  at  length  returned,  and  being  curi- 
ous to  see  what  effect  the  gun  produced, 
approached  the  tree  and  examined  the 
paper, which  the  ball  had  perforated,  and 
the  tree  where  the  same  had  entered  and 
disappeared.  They  now  seemd  disposed 
to  treat  us  with  greater  respect  than 
they  had  done.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  impression  created  upon  their  minds 
by  what  they  had  just  witnessed,  we  en- 
deavored to  fasten  upon  them  the  con- 
viction that  our  small  company  were 
able  to  cope  with  all  they  could  bring 
against  us,  and  told  them  the  force  of 
a  bullet  thrown  from  one  of  our  guns. 
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and  the  amount  of  execution  it  would 
do,  was  as  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  an  arrow  shot  from  one  of 
their  bows,  as  the  report  of  one  was 
louder   than  the  other. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  follow  the 
river  down,  although  its  course,  being 
from  this  point  north-west,  was  not  in 
the  direction  we  desired  to  take.  Against 
this,  however,  the  Indians  cautioned  us, 
asserting  that  there  were  numerous 
tribes  scattered  along  the  river  to  its 
mouth,  who  would  certainly  oppose  our 
passing  through  their  country,  besides 
on  being  made  to  understand  the  object 
we  had  in  view,  they  informed  us  that 
our  best  route,  both  in  point  of  distance 
and  on  account  of  the  Indians,  was  to 
leave  the  river  and  strike  westward. 

This  advice  we.  upon  the  whole, 
thought  the  most  prudent  to  follow,  and 
accordingly  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  that  now  lay  in  our  path 

The  night  of  the  second  day  after 
leaving  the  river,  having  pitched  our 
camp,  we  set  about  preparing  supper.  I 
would  not  consume  the  time  in  detailing 
so  minutely  these  unimportant  items,  but 
a  portion  of  the  material  of  that  night's 
meal,  although  a  morsel  delicate  and 
palatable  in  comparison  with  some  of 
which  we  partook  later  in  our  journey, 
and  it  being  the  first  time  within  my 
experience  where  necessity  had  reduced 
me  to  a  like  extremity,  it  made  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  which  today  is 
as  fresh  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday. 
Our  stock  of  flour  was  exhausted :  the 
almost  continual  rain,  however,  had  so 
saturated  our  entire  camp  equipage — 
the  flour  among  the  rest — and  there  had 
formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacks 
in  which  it  had  been  carried,  a  kind  of 


paste  which  the  dampness  had  soured  and 
moulded. 

'  This  paste  was  carefully  peeled  off, 
softened  with  water,  and  equally  divided 
among  the  party — when  eacli  one,  after 
the  same  had  been  submitted  to  a  pro- 
cess of  hardening  before  the  fire,  de- 
voured his  portion  with  an  avidity  that 
would  .•  e  astonished  and  shocked  mor- 
tals with  appetites  more  delicate  than 
ours.  Nothing  now  remained  of  the 
stock  of  provisions  that  constituted  our 
outfit — flour,  pork,  beans — all  were  gone. 
The  night  of  the  13th  of  November  we 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  our  blankets 
supperless.  Our  animals,  however,  had 
been  without  feed  for  the  previous  two 
days,  but  were  now  luxuriating  in  fine 
grass,  which  fact  tended  to  render  our 
situation  the  more  supportable,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  animals,  next  to  food 
for  ourselves,  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
fence,  because  upon  them  we  depended 
for  the  packing  of  our  blankets  and  pro- 
visions, when  fortunate  enough  to  find 
any  of  the  latter. 

During  the  succeeding  day.  a  halt  was 
several  times  called  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition submitted  by  some  to  return: 
but  as  often  as  it  was  made  it  was  over- 
ruled, upon  the  belief  that  the  coast 
could  certainly  be  reached  in  much  less 
time  than  it  would  require  to  return  to 
the  river.  After  picking  our  way  the 
whole  of  this  day  through  an  almost  im- 
penetrable forest,  we  came  to  a  small 
prairie.  This  we  reached  about  sunset, 
worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  feeling 
most  too  acutely  the  painful  sensations 
occasioned  by  a  long  abstinence  from 
food.  Here  we  determined  to  remain 
awhile,  to  hunt  for  something  upon 
which  to  subsist. 
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On  leaving  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Trinity,  we  had  hoped  by  this  time  to 
have  gained  the  seashore,  but  in  this  ex- 
pectation we  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  dim  outline  of  distant  moun- 
tains stiil  marked  the  horizon.,  the  same 
as  when  our  first  glance  was  cast  in  the 
direction  of  our  route,  upon  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  first  mountain. 

In  the  morning  all  the  party,  save  a 
guard  for  the  camp  started  out  in  search 
of  food,  and  after  a  short  hunt  succeed- 
ed in  killing  several  deer.  A  quantity 
of  venison  steak  broiled  or  cooked  in 
the  ashes,  soon  appeased  the  extreme 
hunger  from  which  we  were  suffering. 
Here  we  remained  several  days  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  our  nearly  ex- 
hausted strength.  During  our  stay  at 
this  place,  we  cured  a  quantity  of  veni- 
son with  which,  upon  resuming  our 
journey,  we  packed  the  animals  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  ourselves,  thinking  that 
by  so  doing  we  could  certainly  take  suffi- 
cient to  last,  if  not  until  we  should  get 
through,  at  least  until  more  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  no;  on  we  toiled,  faithfully 
and  constantly,  until  the  last  of  the  veni- 
son was  consumed,  and  the  first,  and  sec- 
ond, and  third  day  of  fasting  came  and 
passed. 

During  all  this  time  our  animals  suf- 
fered intensely  from  want  of  food.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  obtained  for 
them  was  leaves,  and  in  places  even 
these  could  not  be  procured  onlv  by  cut- 
ting down  trees.  Two  of  them,  however, 
were  too  far  reduced  to  go  further,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  leave  them  behind. 

Again  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  a  piece  of  mountain  prairie  where 
we  found  an  abundance  of  game  for  our- 
selves, and  plenty  of  grass  for  the  ani- 


mals. At  this  place  we  remained  three 
days,  collecting  and  preparing  meat  for 
use  while  traveling  We  had  now  two 
animals  less  in  number,  and  consequently 
were  obliged  to  increase  the  loads  of 
those  remaining,  in  order  to  pack  suffi- 
cient to  keep  soul  and  body  together  for 
a  rasonable  length  of  time,  for  as  when 
we  left  one  camping  place,  when  or 
where  another  would  be  found  was  of 
course  uncertain,  and  to  pack  our  provi- 
sions ourselves  was  a  thing  out  of  the 
question,  in  our  present  condition. 

Having  prepared  as  large  a  quantity 
of  meat  as  our  animals  could  carry,  on 
we  went.  Disappointment  seemed  to  be 
our  constant  companion.  Without  follow- 
ing up  day  after  day  in  our  zig-zag 
course,  and  detailing  the  occurrences  that 
transpired,  suffice  it  to  say  ten  days 
passed  away  without  bein^  favored  with 
the  sight  of  any  living  thing  that  could 
be  made  available  or  useful  for  food. 
Again  was  our  stock  of  provisions  ex- 
hausted. For -several  days  we  subsisted 
upon  a  species  of  nut  resembling  the 
acorn,  but  far  more  bitter  and  unpalata- 
ble. The  only  way  they  could  be  used 
was  by  roasting  them  in  the  fire  until 
crisped  and  dry.  A  dose  of  these  was 
found  to  be  from  six  to  ten,  and  to  be 
taken  every  fifteen  minutes — a  larger 
dose  or  of-ener  was  sure  to  operate  as  an 
emetic.  Our  drink  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  a  tea  made  of  verba 
bitena — an  herb  resembling  mint.  It 
seemed  that  each  scene  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering which  we  had  been  compelled  to 
undergo,  after  leaving  these  recruiting 
places — that  were  to  us  like  oases  to 
the  traveler  across  the  sandy  desert — 
was  but  the  prelude  to  another  of  a  worse 
and  more     trying     character.     Not  one 
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was  without  his  quota  of  hardship,  priva- 
tion and  almost  starvation.  At  length 
we  reached  another  opening  in  this 
world-wide  forest,  and  without  first  se- 
lecting a  camping  place,  as  was  usual 
with  us,  we  hastened  to  search  .  :  tc  .... 
We  ascended  a  rocky  eminence  that 
overlooked  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  around.  Upon  gaining  t:;o  sum- 
mit one  of  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
viting scenes  opened  to  our  view.  To 
us  it  was  unquestionably  more  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  we  were  laboring 
under  the  not  very  agreeable  sensation 
produced  by  two  days  and  a  half  total 
abstinence  from  food.  On  one  side  were 
feeding  little  knots  of  deer,  on  another 
and  nearer  to  us  were  a  large  band  of 
elk,  and  still  in  another  direction  both 
were  to  be  seen.  After  a  few  moments 
consultation  we  determined  to  attack  the 
elk,  and  accordingly  separated  in  order 
to  approach  them  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Scarcely  a  half  hour  had  elapsed,  be- 
fore I  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and 
two  more  in  quick  succession.  From  the 
direction  I  supposed  it  to  be  \"an  Duzen, 
and  from  the  rapid  succession  in  which 
the  shots  were  fired.  I  was  fearful  that 
some  danger  had  befallen  him.  and  im- 
mediately hastened  to  his  assistance,  f 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  that  was 
here.-presented  to  me.  There  stood  Van 
Duzen  reloading  his  riffe;  near  by  lay 
three  grizzly  bears,  two  dead  and  the 
third  with  his  back  broken.  Two  others 
stood  near  by.  grinning  and  snarling  in 
a  most  unamiable  manner,  looking  first 
upon  their  fallen  companions  and  then 
upon  us.  As  this  was  my  first  intro- 
duction to  Bruin,  and  th  ng  b^tng 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  I  hestitatt  1 
a  moment  whether  to  approach  and  be- 


come better  acquainted  or  remain  a 
spectator.  There  was  a  certain  some- 
thing in  their  appearance  that  involun- 
tarily brought  to  my  mind  the  many  tales 
I  had  heard  related  of  their  ferocity, 
when  disturbed,  and  particularly  when 
wounded.  I,  however,  concluded  to  ven- 
ture a  shot  at  one  of  them,  and  with  that 
intention  advanced  towards  them.  Van 
Duzen  preceiving  this,  called  on  me  to 
stop,  fearing  that  we  might  get  into 
trouble.  Heedless  of  his  caution,  I  ap- 
proached slowly,  intently  watching  their 
movements,  until  with  fifteen  steps  of 
one  of  them  when  I  stopped  and  fired. 
The  shot  was  a  fatal  one — the  shaggy 
monster  fell,  with  a  howl,  dead  upon  the 
ground.  At  the  same  moment  Wilson, 
whom  the  frequent  firing  had  likewise 
attracted  to  the  spot,  sent  a  ball  through 
the  heart  of  the  remaining  bear  with  a 
similar  result.  This  you  will  say  was 
pretty  good  shooting,  to  kill  five  grizzlv 
bears  with  as  many  shots  out  of  one 
band.  But  it  i's  nevertheless  true.  As 
for  myself  I  can  say  without  boasting — 
although  it  was  my  first  experience  in 
hunting  this  kind  of  game,  and  al- 
though I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
should  my  shot  fail  to  be  a  fatal  one, 
the  bear  would  in  all  probability  be  upon 
me  before  I  could  get  ten  steps  from 
where  I  stood — that  I  felt  indifferent  to 
danger.  Our  situation  had  become  so 
desperate,  and  the  conviction  fast  set- 
tling upon  our  minds  that  each  dav 
passed  in  the  mountains  lessened  the 
probability  of  reaching  any  settlement  in 
safety,  that  recklessness  and  indlfferer.c: 
had  become  a  second  nature  wich  me. 

Our  attention  having  been  zo  com- 
pletely engrossed  in  the  encounter  with 
the  grizzlies,  that  the  herd  of  elk  were 
forgotten,   and   we   lost  the  opportunity 
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of  getting-  any  of  them.  However  be- 
fore night  we  succeeded  in  bringing  sev- 
eral deer  into  camp.  At  this  place  we 
remained  five  days,  feasting  and  fatten- 
ing on  bear  meat,  and  preparing  veni- 
son for  future  use. 

much  more  densely  covered  with  timber. 
Our  belief   now   was   that   twelve  miles 

Our  progress  up  to  this  time  had  been 
very  slow.  The  distance  traveled  per 
day  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  seven 
miles.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
new  seemed  to  change — the  mountain 
ridges  were  less  high  and  abrupt  than 
those  over  which  we  had  passed,  but 
further  would  bring  us.  if  not  to  the 
coast,  at  least  to  a  more  level  country, 
when  our  advance  would  be  more  rapid 
and  attended  with  less  difficulty  and  suf- 
fering. We  therefore  resumed  our 
most  amiable  state  of  mind  and  feeiing 
journey  with  lighter  hearts  and  more 
buoyant  hopes. 

Our  calculation  of  the  distance  to  the 
coast  or  valley,  subsequently  proved  to 
be  not  far  from  correct.  The  redwood 
forests,  however,  through  which  we  had 
to  pass,  were  more  dense  and  difficult 
to  penetrate  than  any  before :  conse- 
quently our  progress  was  in  proportion 
retarded.  Dr.  Gresrg  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  measure  the  circum- 
ference of  some  of  these  giants  of  the 
forst.  and  occasionally  called  upon  some 
one  of  us  to  assist  him.  Not  being  in  the 
much  greater  dimensions, 
at  this  time,  and  having  neither  ambition 
to  gratify  nor  desire  to  enlighten  the 
curious  world,  we  not  unfrequently  an- 
swered his  calls  with  shameful  abuse. 
His  obstinate  perseverance,  however,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  resulted  in  success. 
One  redwood  tree  was  measured  whose 


diameter  was  found  to  be  twenty-two 
feet,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find 
these  trees  reaching  the  enormous  height 
of  three  hundred  feet.  This  may  excite 
incredulity  abroad,  but  trees  have  since 
been  found  in  this  redwood  forest  of 
slab  off  sufficient  to  construct  a  sort  of 

Through  this  forest  we  could  not 
travel  to  exceed  two  miles  a  day.  The 
reason  of  this  was  the  immense  quantity 
of  fallen  timber  that  lay  upon  the  ground 
in  every  conceivable  shape  and  direction, 
and  in  very  many  instances  one  piled 
upon  another  so  that  the  only  alternative 
left  us  was  literally  to  cut  our  way 
through.  To  go  around  them  was  often 
as  impossible  as  to  go  over  them.  We 
were  obliged,  therefore,  constantly  to 
keep  two  men  ahead  with  axes,  who,  as 
occasion  required,  would  chop  into  and 
take  about  it  this  time.  The  lofty  tree 
platform  by  means  of  which  the  animals 
were  driven  upon  the  log  and  forced  to 
jump  off  on  the  opposite  side.  There 
was  not  the  least  sign  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  animal  creation ; 
indeed  it  was  almost  as  impenetrable  for 
them  as  for  us,  and  doubtless  was  never 
resorted  to  save  for  purposes  of  shelter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from 
our  bear  camp,  as  we  called  it.  our  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  welcome  sound 
of  the  surf  rolling  and  beating  upon  the 
seashore.  There  was  no  doubt  or  mis- 
tops  caught  the  sound,  which  the  deep 
stillness  of  a  night  in  a  forest  rendered 
the  more  plainly  audible  and  echoed  it 
back  to  our  attentive  ears. 

The  following  morning  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Van  Duzen  proposed  to  go  to 
the  coast  in  advance  of  the  company, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  mark  out  the 
best    route    for    the    animals ;    to    which 
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proposition  all  agreed,  and  accordingly 
they  left  camp.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  they  returned,  bringing  the 
glad  tidings  that  they  had  reached  the 
sea  shore,  ami  that  it  was  not  more  than 
six  miles  distant. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey  with  renewed 
spirits  and  courage.  For  three  long 
days  did  we  toil  in  these  redwoods.  Ex- 
haustion and  almost  starvation,  had  re- 
duced the  ani  uals  to  the  last  extremity. 
Three  had  just  died,  and  the  remainder 
were  so  much  weakened  and  reduced, 
that  it  constituted  no  small  part  of  our 
labor  and  annoyance  in  assisting  thsm 
to  get  up  when  they  had  fallen,  which 
happened  every  time  they  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  stumble  against  the 
smallest  obstacle  that  lay  in  their  path, 
and  not  one  single  effort  would  they 
make  to  recover  their  feet,  until  that  as- 
sistance came.  At  length  we  issued  iron 
this  dismal  forest  prison,  in  which  we 
had  so  long  been  shut  up.  into  the  open 
country,  and  at  the  same  instant  in  full 
view  of  that  vast  world  of  water — the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  of  joy 
and  delight  that  animated  me  a?  I  stood 
on  the  sandy  barrier  that  bounds  and  re- 
strains those  mighty  waters. 

It  seemed  like  meeting  some  dear  old 
friend,  whose  memory,  with  joy,  I  had 
treasured  durign  long  years  of  separa- 
tion, and  as  the  veil  spent  surf  glided 
upon  the  beach,  bathing  my  very  feet,  a 
thousand  recollections,  like  magic,  flood- 
ed my  mind.  I  felt  as  though  there  was 
yet  some  hope  of  deliverance  from  these 
sufferings.  What  a  precious  gift  to  man 
is  hope!  To  no  one  is  it  denied,  nor 
under  any  circumstances :  it  is  a  solace 


in  affliction,  and  a  support  under  adver- 
sity ;  it  throws  a  ray  of  light  over  the 
darkest  scene ;  it  is  a  pleasure  as  lasting 
as  it  is  great — it  may  be  deferred  but 
it  never  dies.  To  me.  at  times,  its  rays 
were  as  bright  as  the  beams  of  a  noon- 
day sun,  and  anon  obscure  as  the  faint 
and  uncertain  glimmering  of  a  dim  and 
distant   light. 

Our  appetites,  having  again  beer. 
sharpened  by  more  than  two  days  fast- 
ing, soon  awakened  us  from  our  pleas- 
ing reveries,  and  reminded  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  going  in  search 
of  food.  Not  long  after  we  had  separated 
for  that  purpose,  Van  Duzen  shot  a  bald 
eagle,  and  Southard,  a  raven  which  was 
devouring  a  dead  fish  thrown  upon  the 
beach  by  the  surf.  These  they  brought 
into  camp,  and  all,  eagle,  raven,  ana  half- 
devoured  fish,  were  stewed  together  for 
our  supper,  after  partaking  of  which  we 
retired  to  our  blankets  and  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest. 

Our  prospects  for  a  meal  the  next 
day  were  anything  but  flattering. 
Gregg  therefore  requested  me  to  re- 
turn to  my  mule  which  had  fallen 
down  the  day  before  and  been  left  to 
die.  and  take  out  his  heart  and  liver  and 
bring  them  to  camp.  I  accordingly 
went,  but  judge  of  my  surprise,  when 
approaching  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
him,  to  find  him  quietly  feeding.  I  de- 
termined at  once  not  to  obey  mv  orders, 
and  instead, thereof  drove  him  into  camp. 

The  point  at  which  we  struck  the 
coast  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Little  River. 
From  this  point  we  pushed  on  north- 
ward, following  the  coast  about  eleven 
miles,  when  a  small  lake  or  lagoon  ar- 
rested our  progress.  Finding  it  impossi- 
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b!e  to  proceed  further  without  again  en- 
countering the  redwood  forest,  which 
we  were  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  do, 
it  was  determined  that  we  should  re- 
trace our  seeps  and  proceed  south,  fol- 
lowing the  coast,  to  San  Francisco,  if 
such  a  course  was  possible.  Traveling 
south  about  eight  miles,  we  made  a  halt 
at  a  point  or  headland,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  way  up  from  where  we 
first  struck  the  coast.  This  we  called 
"Gregg's  Point,"  and  is  now  known  as 
Trinidad. 

During  our  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  Doctor  took  several  ob- 
servations in  order  to  prevent,  a-  much 
as  possible,  a  departure  from  the  general 
course  given  us  by  the  Indians.  As  we 
advanced,  and  our  toil  and  sufferings  ac- 
cumulated, we  gradually  cultivated  a 
distaste  for  such  matters :  and  at  an  early 
day  regarded  his  scientific  experiments 
with  indifference,  while  later  in  our 
journey  they  were  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt. It  was  not  unusual,  therefore,  for 
us  to  condemn  him  in  most  measured 
terms,  for  wasting  his  time  and  energies 
about  that  which  would  neither  benefit 
him  or  us  in  the  least,  nor  be  of  service 
to  others. 

From  an  observation  taken  on  this 
plateau,  where  the  town  of  Trinidad  is 
now  situated,  thi-  point  was  found  to 
be  in  latitude  40  deg.  6  mm.  N.  This,  the 
gentleman  took  the  trouble  to  en- 
grave upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  standing 
near  by,  for  the  benefit,  as  he  said  of 
those  who  might  hereafter  visit  the  spot. 
if  perchance  such  an  occurrence  should 
ever  happen.  Here  we  remained  two 
days,  living  on  mussels  and  dried  sal- 
mon, which  we  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians, of  whom  we  found  many. 


Again  we  resumed  our  journey.  In 
crossing  a  deep  gulch,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Point,  the  Doctor  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  two  of  his  animals  mire 
down.  He  called  lustily  for  assistance, 
but  no  one  of  the  company  would  aid 
him  to  rescue  them.  We  had  been  an- 
noyed so  much,  and  detained  so  long,  in 
lifting  fallen  mules — some  remembered 
the  treatment  they  received  when  in  a 
similar  predicament —  that  one  and  all 
declared  they  would  no  longer  lend  as- 
sistance to  man  or  beast,  and  that  from 
this  forward  each  would  constitute  a 
company  by  himself,  under  obligations 
to  no  one.  and  free  to  act  as  best  suiter! 
his  notions.  In  obedience  to  this  resolve. 
I  immediately  set  about  making  ar- 
tangements  in  regard  to  myself.  Having 
for  some  time  noticed  the  rapid  strides 
the  company  were  making  towards  dis- 
ruption, and  anticipating  a  result  similar 
to  that  which  had  just  transpired.  I 
visited  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  lived  close  at  hand,  and  explained 
to  him.  as  besi.  I  could,  what  I  wanted 
and  intended  to  do  provided  we  could 
agree.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
desired  to  remain  with  him  a  while  and 
that  if  he  would  protect  me  and  take 
Cc.re  of  my  mule,  and  give  me  a  place  in 
his  wigwam.  I  would  furnish  him  with 
all  the  elk  meat  he  wanted.  To  this  he 
readily  acquiesed,  and  in  addition  return- 
ed many  assurances  that  nothing  should 
harm  either  me  or  mine. 

When  the  company  were  again  about 
starting — for  they  all  seemed  bound  in 
the  same  direction,  whether  in  conform- 
ity to  an  agreed  plan,  or  involuntarily,  I 
did  not  know — they  discovered  that  I 
was  not  prepared  to  accompany  them, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  reason  whv 
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I  did  not  get  ready.  I  then  informed 
them  of  my  determination,  and  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  the  Indian  chief. 
All  were  violently  opposed  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  urged  as  a  reason  why  1  should 
not  persist  in  such  a  lei  i  ition,  that 
when  altogether  we  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  pass  through  this  Indian  coun- 
try in  safety,  should  they  see  fit  to  op- 
pose us.  and  :'"  emain  with  them 
would  be  to  ban  Ion  myself  to  certain 
destruction,  "while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  lessen  the  probability  of  any  of 
them  reaching  the  settlements  in  safety. 
I  told  them  I  had  no  horse  that  could 
travel,  that  I  was  not  able  to  walk,  and 
that  I  would  as  soon  be  killed  by  the 
Indians  as  again  to  incur  the  risk  of 
starvation,  or,  perhaps,  that  which  was 
worse,  fall  a  victim  to  cannibalism. 

Truesdell.  who  had  two  animals  left- 
offered  to  sell  me  one  of  them  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  if  I  would  continue  with 
them.  T  finally  accepted  the  offer  and 
proceeded  with  them. 

Little  River  was  soon  recrossed  after 
which  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  our 
progress  until  we  reached  another 
stream,  which  wa=:  then  a  large  river, 
being  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  Its 
banks  run  full,  and  its  waters,  near  the 
mouth,  appeared  deep  and  moved  so 
slowly  and  gently  that  we  concluded  it 
must  be  a  navigable  stream.  Our  next 
difficulty  was  to  cross  this  river.  Here 
the  harmony  that  had  existed  for  so 
short  a  time  was  again  disturbed. 

The  Doctor  wished  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
order  hereafter  to  know  where  it  was. 
This  of  course  was  opposed  by  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Regardless  of  this  op- 
position,  he   proceeded   to   take   his   ob- 


servation. We  were,  however,  equally 
obstinate  in  adhering  to  the  determina- 
tion of  proceeding  without  delay.  Thus 
decided,  our  animals  were  speedily 
crossed  over,  and  our  blankets  and  our- 
selves placed  in  canoes — which  we  had 
procured  from  the  Indians  for  this  pur- 
pose— ready  to  cross.  As  the  canoes 
were  about  pushing  off.  the  Doctor,  as 
if  convinced  that  we  would  carry  our 
determination  into  effect,  and  he  be  left 
behind,  hastily  caught  up  his  instru- 
ments and  ran  for  the  canoe,  to  reach 
which,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
wade  several  steps  in  the  water.  His  cup 
of  wrath  was  now  fulfilled  to  the  brim; 
but  he  remained  silent  until  the  opposite 
shore  was  gained,  when  he  opened  upon 
us  a  perfect  battery  of  the  most  wither- 
ing and  violent  abuse.  Several  times 
during  the  ebulition  of  the  old  man's 
pas-ion,  he  indulged  in  such  insulting 
language  and  comparisons,  that  some  of 
the  party,  at  best  not  any  too  amiable 
in  their  disposition,  came  very  near  in- 
flicting upon  him  summary  punishment 
by  consigning  him.  instruments  and  all, 
to  this  beautiful  river.  Fortunately  for 
the  old  gentleman,  pacific  councils  pre- 
vailed, and  we  were  soon  ready  and  off 
aeain.  This  stream,  in  commemoration 
of  the  difficulty  I  have  just  related,  we 
called  Mad  River. 

We  continued  o'n  down  the  beach,  a 
short  time,  when  night  overtaking  us, 
we  camped.  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed 
since  our  departure  from  the  Trinity 
River,  and  the  constant  suffering,  toil 
and  danger  to  which  we  had  been  ex- 
posed, that  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  quite  forgotten;  and 
our  only  thought  and  sole  aim  seemed 
to  be,  how   we  should  extricate  oursel- 
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ves  from  the  situation  we  were  in,  and 
when  we  might  exchange  it  for  one  of 
more  comfort  and  less  exposure  and 
danger. 

Immediately  after  halting.  Buck  aid 
myself  went  in  search  of  water.  It  had 
been  our  custom,  whenever  night  hap- 
pened to  overtake  us,  there  to  camp — 
the  almost  ceaseless  fading  of  the  rain 
.'ding  us  a  continual  supply  of  water. 
This  night,  however,  we  camped  in 
some  sand  hills,  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  beach,  without  giving  a  thought  how 
we  should  get  water.  A  short  distance 
from  camp  we  separated.  Buck  going 
in  one  direction  and  I  in  another.  I 
soon  found  slough  water,  which, 
although  not  altogether  agreeable 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  I  con- 
cluded would  answer  our  purpose, 
and  returned  with  some  of  it 
to  camp.  Not  long  after.  Buck  came 
in  and  placed  his  kettle  of  water  before 
us  without  anything  being  said.  The 
Doctor,  not  relishing  the  water  I  had 
brought,  and  being  somewhat  thirsty, 
was  the  first  to  taste  the  other.  The 
suddenness  with  which  the  water  was 
ejected,  after  it  had  passed  his  iips.  was 
a  sufficient  warning  to  the  rest  of  us. 
The  Doctor  asked  Mr.  Buck  where  he 
got  the  water.  Buck  replied,  '"about 
half  a-mile  from  here."  The  Doctor  re- 
marked: "You  certainly  did  not  get  it 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  where  you  did  get  it."  Buck  an- 
swered: "I  dipped  it  out  of  a  Bav  of 
smooth  water."  This  excited  our  cu- 
riosity, and  Buck  seemed,  at  the  time, 
to  be  rather  dogged  and  not  much  dis- 
posed to  gratify  us  by  explanations.  It 
was  dusk,  and  we  could  not  tell  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Bay.     This  was  the  night  of 


the   20th   of   December,    1849,   and   was 

undoubtedly  the  first  discovery  of  this 
Bay  by  Americans,  notwithstanding  a 
Captain  Douglass  Ottinger  claims  to 
have  first  discovered  it.  We  gave  it 
the  name  of  "Trinity  Bay,"  but  before 
we  could  return  to  it,  Capt.  Ottinger, 
with  a  party  by  water,  discovered  it  ,nd 
gave  it  the  name  of  "Humboldt  Bay," 
the  name  which  it  still  retains. 

The  next  morning,  by  daylight,  we 
were  up  and  moved  our  camp  ov_\  to 
the  Bay.  and  stopped  over  there  during 
the  day.  This  was  opposite  to  the  point 
where  Bucksport  now  stands.  We  en- 
camped, the  night  previous  under  a 
group  of  small  trees  in  the  same  hills 
lying  between  the  Bay  and  the  ocean, 
nn  the  strip  of  land  now  known  as  the 
'■Peninsula.'  or  "North  Beach."  The 
reason  we  had  not  discovered  the  Bay 
the  day  previous,  in  traveling  down  from 
the  mouth  of  Mad  River,  was  because 
we  followed  the  beach — it  being  hard 
sand  and  easy,  traveling — and  the  low 
hills  and  timber  on  the  strip  of  land, 
lying  between  the  ocean  and  the  Bay, 
shut  out  the  latter  entirely  from  our 
view. 

During  the  day  we  remained  here, 
the  Indians  came  to  our  camp,  and  we 
learned  from  them  that  we  could  not 
follow  down  the  beach  on  account  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay.  which  was  just 
below  us.  Mr.  Buck,  however,  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves,  took  an  Indian  with  him 
and  started  down  to  the  entrance.  When 
he  returned,  he  reported  quite  a  large 
and  apparently  deep  stream  connecting 
the  Bay  with  the  ocean,  and  considera- 
ble swell  setting  in,  which  he  thought 
would  make  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
cross.     The  Indians  also  represented  that 
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it  was  deeper  than  the  trees  growing  on 
the  Peninsula  were  tall :  so  we  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  attempting  to  cross  it. 
Where  we  were  camped,  was  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Bay,  being  the  chan- 
nel abreast  of  Bucksport.  and  the  In- 
dians assuring  us  that  we  couid  swim 
our  animals  across  there,  and  offering 
to  take  us  over  in  their  canoes.  Most 
of  the  party,  including  Dr.  Gregg,  were 
of  the  same  opinion  ■;  but  some  of  the 
company  opposing  the  project,  we  pack- 
ed up  next  morning  and  started  north- 
ward, keeping  as  near  the  Bay  as  the 
small  sloug'hs  would  permit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heading  it.  After  making  our 
way  through  brush  and  swamp,  swim- 
ming sloughs  and  nearly  drowning  our- 
selves and  animals,  we  arrived,  towards 
night  of  the  second  day,  after  leaving 
our  camp  opposite  Bucksport.  on  a 
beautiful  plateau  near  the  highland  and 
redwoods,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
Bay.  At  this  point,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Bay,  stretching  out  to 
the  south-west,  we  made  a  halt,  and 
it  being  nearly  night,  pitched  our  camp. 
.  This  plateau   is   the  present   site  of  the 

TOWN  OF  UNION   (NOW 
ARC  AT  A) 

Our  camp  was  near  the  little  spring, 
about  two  hundred  vards  from  the  east 


side  of  the  Plaza,  towards  the  woods. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  old  tent  pins, 
still  remaining  there,  within  the  last 
year.    (1872) 

As  soon  as  we  had  unpacked,  some 
of  the  party  started  in  search  of  game, 
and  soon  came  across  a  fine  band  of  elk, 
a  little  north  of  our  camp,  about  where 
the  cemetery  now  is.  and  fired  several 
shots,  wounding  two  or  three,  but  they 
succeeding  in  reaching  the  thicket  in  the 
edge  of  the  redwoods,  and  dark  setting 
in  they  could  not  be  found.  We  there- 
fore did  not  get  any  supper  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  early,  some  went  in 
search  of  the  elk  and  found  one  of  them, 
in  the  brash  dead,  and  brought  it  to 
camp. 

The  next  morning,  25th  of  December, 
we  roasted  the  elk's  head  in  the  ashes, 
and  this  constituted  our  Christmas  feast. 
This  was  my  first  Christmas  in  Califor- 
nia, and.  having  been  reduced  so  often 
to  the  point  of  starvation,  we  enjoyed 
this  simple  fare.  yet.  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, it  was  not  that  "Merry  Christ- 
mas'' I  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ken- 
tucky with  the  "old  folks  at  home."  This 
day  we  moved  down  to  the  point  of 
high  prairie,  near  the  mouth  of  Fresh- 
water Slough  at  the  east  side  of  the 
Bay.  and  there  camped. 

(Continued.) 
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FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  OLD  TIMES. 


*  FROM  THE  -I.YCECM  CHRONICLE." 


The   famous    man   sat   in   his   arm   chair   of 

State, 
Ir.  a  home  that  was  grand  and  with  friends 

that   were   great, 
And   he   said   to    the   bard   whose    lute   had 

been   strung 
To    cheer   him    with    strains    by   others    un- 
sung. 
"'Ah  sing  me  tonight  no  wild  fairy  tale 
"Of   a   goldeny   ship   with   a   white   flowing 

sail, 
'"That  bowed  to  the  billows  and   waved  to 

the   shore — 
'"And    never    returned    to    the    friends    any 

more. 

"Let   your   ship    be    my   home,   this    is    not 

home  to  me, 
"Though    my    life    is    as    smooth,    as    lives 

e"er  can  be, 
"And    sing    me    a    song,    in    your    musical 

rhymes 
"That    will    bring   back   my    home,   for   the 

sake  of  old  times. 
"Let   me   see   the  old   place,   with   its   large 

open  hall 
''Where  the  rose  bushes  ran,  o'er  the  gray 

rocky  wall, 
"And    bloomed    in    rich    clusters    just    by 

mother's  room, 
"And  all   summer  long,   shed  for  her  their 

perfume. 

"Ah!    bring   .back    the    days    of    that    dear 
ingle  side 

'Of   the   quaint   parlor   there   tiwh   its    fire- 
place wide; 

"Where    the    shining    brass    dogs    like    as 
grim  martyrs  stood 

"All    wrapped   ir.   the   flames   of   the   bright 
burning  wood. 

"I   can   see  candles  lit  on  the  plain  mantel 
piece, 

"And  the  old  sketch  of  Rome-  with  its  sen- 
tinel geese, 
*  Mis.  Magazine  of  the  old  Frankfort  Lyceum. 


"1    have    gazed    on    it    there,    till   my    heart 

seemed  to  drawr 
"On   its   tablets   fore'er  every  color   I  saw. 

"Now,  in  those  early  days  I  had  no  employ 

"But  to  tend  father's  sheep  with  a  bright 
Irish    boy, 

"And  we  played  in  the  woods,  and  by  flow- 
ery brink 

"And  diove  the  flocks  down  in  the  evening 
to  drink. 

"How  we  laughed  when  the  lambs,  would 
spring  a  steep  place 

"And  the  sheep,  like  old  fools,  would  fol- 
low  in   chase, 

"Then  stumble  and  fall  down  the  cliff  on 
their  knees 

"Or  get  hung  by  their  wool,  in  the  limbs 
of  the   trees. 

"The  scenes  of  our  youth  we  can  all  recol- 
lect, 

"They  come  as  they  were,  by  sweet  nature 
decked — 

"Nor  can  we  forget  e'er,  the  old  poet's 
rhyme 

'That  our  mothers  would  teach  us  at  even- 
ing time. 

"The  woodlands  and  cliffs,  all  so  fresh  and 
so  grand 

'Where  cedars  and  flowers  in  solitude 
stand, 

"Where  birds  came  to  nest  of  every  bright 
wing, 

"And  we  watched  their  young  feed,  and 
fly  in   the   spring. 

"So  sweet  were  the  songs,  that  I  heard  in 
my  dreams 

"Where  the  sycamores  hung,  o'er  the  sil- 
very streams 

"Where  the  waters  and  winds  made  eolian 
chimes, 

"And  my  soul  was  attuned  to  their  rhy- 
thmical rhymes. 
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"Now   the   notes   of   a   bird,   will   oft   soften       "Have    flown    far    away,    over    life's    sunny 


my  heart  seas. 

"And  bid  all  its  care  for  the  moment  depart       «in     the     memories     of     youth,     let     me 
"And  a  sweetness  that's   sad  will  my  soul 

overcome. 


"For  in  memory  I  turn,  to  my  mother  and 
home. 

"Long  ago,  long  ago — they  all  passed  away, 

"Father,  mother,  and  home,  and  the  chil- 
dren today 

"Like  birds  from  the  nests,  we  watched  in 
the  trees 


moisten  my   eyes 
"And     dream     that     I     roam — beneath     its 

bright   skies. 
"That  I  hear  mother's  voice  in  your  musical 

rhymes, 
"As  you  sing  of  my  home,  for  the  sake  of 

old  times. 

J.  C.  M. 
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THE  WARD  FAMILY. 


This  family  is  represented  earl}-  in 
the  17th  Century  by  the  notable  branch- 
es., of  John  Ward,  at  Jamestown.  Ya ; 
William  Ward,  of  Sudbury,  Wardville 
and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Andrew 
Ward  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

We  find  the  Virginia  Wards,  many 
of  them  emigrated  to  Kentucky — but 
both  the  north  and  south  are  represent- 
ed by  Wards  now  living  in  different 
counties  of  Kentucky.  In  the  beginning 
of  its  Statehood  we  find  William  Ward, 
known  as  General  William  Ward,  in  the 
Convention  at  Danville.  1787-8.  And 
in  1792,  he  is  a  member  of  the  first 
Legislature  convened  in  Frankfort,  the 
Capital,  and  he  was  returned  from 
Mason  County,  where  he  located  in 
coming  to  Kentucky,  until  1795.  In  this 
year  he  seem?  to  have  removed  to  Scott 
County.  Kentucky — and  retired  from 
public  life.  In  1795  he  married  Sallie 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  John- 
son and  Jemima  Suggett  Johnson,  the 
splendid  heroine  of  Bryan  Station,  and 
brave  leader  of  the  women  and  girls 
to  the  famous  spring,  in  view  of  five 
hundred  Indians,  who  were  at  the  time 
investing  the  historic  fort,  and  prepar- 
ing to  destroy  it.  The  women  under  the 
lead  of  the  tearless  Jemima  Johnson. 
marched  bravely  to  the  Sprincr.  filled 
their  buckets  and  pails  of  water,  and 
returned  to  the  fort  in  safety.  This 
brave  act  placed  these  women  among 
the  foremost  heroines  in  the  history  of 


the  world.  That  any  man  or  woman 
can  claim  to  be  descended  from  Jemima 
Johnson,  wife  of  Col.  Robert  Johnson 
of  Kentucky,  gives  them  a  rank  and 
distinction  no  coat  of  arms  of  the  roy- 
alty of  Europe  can  confer.  They  need 
go  no  further  for  a  patent  of  nobility. 
Mrs.  William  Ward,  (Sallie  Johnson) 
is  said  to  have  guarded  the  cradle  of 
her  baby  brother,  the  future  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Richard  M.  Johnson,  while  her 
mother  went  to  the  spring,  with  the 
courageous  band  of  women. 

In  1787-9,  William  Ward  was  in  the 
Convention  at  Danville.  In  1792,  he 
was  in  the  Legislature  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly,  until  1795, 
when  he  married  Sallie  Johnson,  and  set- 
tled in  Scott  County.  In  1816,  we  learn 
from  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone 
in  the  Great  Crossing  Burying  ground 
she  died — In  1817,  William  Ward  be- 
came guardian  of  his  children  who  were 
minors.  ( see  records  in  Scott  County 
Court).  Their  children  were  Robert  J. 
Ward,  Junius  Ward,  William  and 
George  Ward,  Sallie,  Malvina,  Polly 
and  Elizabeth. 

In  Collin's  History  of  Kentucky  we 
find  frequent  notices  of  these  descendants 
who  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  settled  in 
Kentucky.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
them  being,  Robert  J.  and  Junius  Ward, 
the  latter  of  whom  we  have  written  in 
last  year's  Register,  giving  a  picture 
also  of  his  elegant  home  near  George- 
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town,  Ky.  Robert  J.  Ward,  the  most 
widely  known  and  wealthiest  of  the 
brothers,  was  a  citizen  oi  Louisville, 
with  large  plantations  in  the  South.  We 
learn  from,  a  recent  history  oi  the  family, 
that  he  was  in  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1825  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
i  S  c  3tt  Count)  from  !  v-J  t  1831. 
He  was  a  man  of  splendid  personal  ap- 
pearance— talented  and  eloquent  and 
very  popular.  He  was  the  father  of  tl  e 
famous    American   beauty.    Sally    Ward. 

George  Ward,  another  brother,  went 
to  Texas  to  live.  The  men  of  the  family 
were  ai!  men  of  force  and  won  and  held 
high  positions,  of  trust  and   usefulness. 

Of  William  and  Mathew  Ward  we 
have  no  data.     It  is     Lipp     .     the     died 

ung.  The  daughters  married  Ken- 
tuckians  and  raised  large  families,  and 
their  descendants  may  be  i  un  ;  through- 
out the  Union  today. 

Of  the  family  of  Joseph  Ward  of  the 
Seth  Ward  line  in  Amelia  County,  Va.. 
v.e    have    in    Kentucky  -    of 

William  Ward  of  Lexington,  Ky..  di  d, 
180-1 — the  late  Judge  Quincy  Ward  of 
Bourbon  County:  Dr.  John  Ward,  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  and.'!-.  Edwin  Ward. 
of  Georgetown.  Ky.  Still  another 
branch  of  the  Wards  is  r  ented  in 
the  descendants  of  Andrew  Ward,  of 
Harrison  County.  Ky..  the  late  Hon.  A. 
Harry  Ward,  of  Cynthiam  w\  his 
-  ther.  Col.  Zebu  Ion  Ward,  deceased 
who  was  at  one  time  Warden  of  the 
Kentucky  Penitentiary  and  member  of 
die  Kentucky  Legislature  fron  Wood- 
ford County,  from  1861  to  fi3.  Andrew 
Wand,  their  father  and  Col.  William 
Ward,  the  founder  of  i'rW-.n.  ("Mho, 
were  closely  related — he.  the  foun'l 
was  a  son  of  Cant.  James  Ward,  killed 


at  Point  Pleasant  battle,  Oct.    10.   1774. 

In  the  east  and  in  Virginia  we  rind 
the  fullest  and  perhaps  most  authentic 
records   of   the   Wards. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Doremus  of  Xew  York, 
has  an  extensive  history  of  the  Wards; 
she  is  a  daughter  of  George  Ward  and. 
grand-daughter  of  Gen  William  Ward. 
and  her  hist  >ry,  she  has  been  collecting 
for  nrany  years.  To  her  generous  c  cur- 
tesy we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our 
information  in  this  brief  sketch.  Also 
for  permission  to  publish  for  benefit  of 
die  Ward's  of  Kentucky  and  the  South. 
the  following  carefully  prepared  man- 
ual, of  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
d<  scendants  of  Seth  Ward,  who  came 
to  Kentucky  in  the  early  days  of  her 
Statehood,  and  from  Kentucky  went 
West  and  South  where  they  became 
prominent  citizens  wherever  they  settled. 
(Ed.  The  Register). 
THE  WARD  FAMILY. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  Virginia  stocks: 
Seth  Ward  was  granted  350  acres  in 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  in  1643.  (probably 
the  nucleus  of  the  Sheffield  estate  in 
what  was  subsequently  Chesterfield.) 
and  the  name  of  Seth  Ward  was  handed 
''own  for  five  generations  as  the  name 
of  the  first-born  son  in  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  family.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
the  English  ancestor  was  Seth  Ward,  a 
Bishop  in  the  English  Church,  perhaps 
Seth  Ward.  V.  R.  S..  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  Exeter.  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  the  University  of  Oxford,  born 
in  Hertfordshire,  in  1617.  Colonel  Seth 
Ward,  grandson  of  the  first  of  the  name 
in  America,  would  appear  to  have  at 
least  three  children,  viz:  Seth  Ward  of 
Sheffield  who  married  Alary  Goode.  ( sec 
Goode  genealogy,  No.  80)  2.  Benjamin 
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Ward  of  "Wintcpoke."  Chesterfield  Co., 
whose  daughter  Maria  was  affianced  to 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  who  after- 
wards married  Peyton  Randolph,  (for 
descendants,  see  Carter  family  tree)  and 

3,  Mary  Ward,  born  L749,  died  1737, 
who  married  first.  William  Broadnax, 
and  2.  Richard  Gregory,  (for  descen- 
dants, see  Richmond  Standard.  11.  4.  p.' 

4.  j  [Martha  Ward  Gregory,  daughter  of 
Richard  Gregory,  married  Gen.  John 
Pegram.  and  was  ancestor  of  many  well- 
known  Virginians.  i  see  Slaughters 
"Bristol  Parish."  pp.  205-209.) 

(For  above  note,  see  Ya.  Cousins,  p. 
109.  "The  Whitby  Goqdes,"  233,  at  bot- 
tom of  pa°:e. ) 
THE  WHITBY  GOODES.  233.  P.  109. 

Seth  Ward,  of  Lynchburg.  Ya..  son 
of  Seth  and  Mary  Goode  Ward,  No.  89. 
p.  54,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Chesterfield, 
Co.,  Ya.,  April  10.  1772.  and  died  in 
Tennessee,  about  1859.  Married  Feb. 
4.  1796.  T  lartha  Xorvell.  daughter  of 
Hon.  Wm.  Xorvell.  of  Lynchburg. 
(  Xote. — The  signatures  of  William  Xcr- 
vell  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  appear 
on  many  issues  of  the  Yirginia  Contin- 
ental paper  currency.  For  an  account 
of  the  Xorvell  family  see  "Sketches  and 
Recollections  of  Lynchburg."  by  Mrs. 
Cabell,   p.   231.)— Children. 

723.— Seth  Ward,  born  July  9.  1798, 
married  Miss  Hendricks:  Issue.  1.  Ed- 
mond.  a  wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Lours?  2, 
Georgiana, —  726.  Mary,  born  Oct.  9. 
1800.  died  Nov.  10*  1802.  727.— Benja- 
min, born  Oct.  5.  1802.  lived  near  Flat 
Rock,  Bedford  Co..  a  farmer,  married 
Eliza  White,  daughter  of  Cot  White  of 
Bedford  Co..  Issue.— 1,  Seth.  2.  James 
Pegram,  a  soldier.  C.  S.  A.  and  others 
died  young.  728.  Martha,  born  March 
2°.  18.05.  died  Mav  10.  1806.     729  Wil- 


liam Xorvell,  born  April  19,  1807.  died 
Feb.  23.  18S1.  730,  Lucy  E.,  born  May 
12.    1S09,    married    Fielding    Williams. 

731,  George  Edward,  born  April  2,  1811. 

732,  Nancy  Edmonia.  born  June  24, 
1S13,  married  Matthew  M.  Kerr.  733, 
Mary  Goode,  born,  Feb.  9.  1916.  734, 
Samuel  Goode,  born  Aug.  27,  1818.  735, 
( adopted  son )   James  W.  Pegram. 

Seth  Ward  was  left  early  without  a 
father,  and  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle,  Col.  Robert  Goode, 
of  Whitby.  Xo.  90.  He  was  heir  to  a 
large  estate,  but  owing  to  unfortunate 
endorsements  of  papers  belonging  to  his 
friends,  he  lost  his  property  and  removed 
to  Lynchburg.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling and  beautiful  character,  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
South-western  Virginia,  and  greatly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him.  The  wid- 
ow of  one  of  his  sons  writes.  "T  always 
found  him  a  charming  companion,  us- 
ually cheerful,  but  sometimes  sad,  when 
he  reverted  to  his  changed  circumstan- 
ces. Pleasant  evenings  we  spent  in  the 
piazza  at  old  Brecknock,  my  husband's 
home,  when  he  told  over  incidents  of 
his  youth,  and  of  his  old  friends,  John 
and  Edmund  Randolph,  and  many  others 
of  their  time.  He  told  many  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  oldest  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood. William  Henry  Harrison,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States, 
whom  his  mother  received  into  her 
household  as  a  companion  for  him.  and 
who  had  the  same  tutor.  He  removed  to 
Tennessee  with  two  of  his  married 
daughters,  and  accompanied  by  his 
youngest  daughter,  Mary  Goode  Ward, 
to  whom  he  gave,  when  I  was  at  his 
house,  a  beautiful  miniature  of  her 
mother,  Mary  Goode,  and  her  diamond 
rincr." 
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His  mother's  niece  was  left  a  widow 
with  twelve  children  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Gen.  John.  Pegram.  and  her- 
self died  soon  after.  Their  fourth  son. 
James  West  Pegram.  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Ward  as  one  of  his  own  s 
He  was  subsequently  General  of  \  ir- 
ginia  troops,  and  was  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  steamboat  in  1844.  He 
married  Virginia,  daughter  of  Col.  Y\  m. 
Ransom  Johnson,  the  "Napoleon  of  the 
turf."  His  children  were.  1,  .Major-Gen- 
eral John  Pegram.  C.  S.  A.,  killed  in 
battle,  married  Hettie.  daughter  of  Wil- 
son Miles  Cary.  of  Baltimore,  now  wife 
of  Prof.  Henry  Xewell  Martin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  2,  Major  James  W. 
Pegram,  C.  S.  A.  3,  Virginia,  wife  of 
Col.  David  G.  Mcintosh,  C.  S.  A.  4, 
Brig.  Gen.  Win.  R.  J.  Pegram.  C.  S.  A., 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  April, 
1865.  5,  Mary,  wife  of  Gen.  Joseph  R. 
Anderson,  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works. 
Richmond.  Va. 

Maria  Ward,  who  was  the  object  of 
the  romantic  attachment  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  and  whose  loveliness 
is  still  a  tradition  in  Virginia,  was 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Ward  of  "Whrto- 
poke,"  uncle  of  Seth  Ward,  and  after 
her  father's  death  was  a  member  of  the 
household  at  "Sheffield,"  where  occurred 
the  estrangement  which  embittered  the 
life  of  the  eccentric  Virginia  statesman. 
(See  Garland's  Life  of  John  Rand  Iph.) 
725-667-727:.  1700-1796-p.  203. 

Seth  Ward  of  Lynchburg.  Va..  son  of 
Seth  and  Martha  Norvell  Ward,  Xo. 
233,  p.  109,  was  born  July  9,  1798,  and 
died  about  1830,  married  Miss  Men- 
drick.  Children:  1795.  Edmund  Ward, 
born  about  1815.  1796,  Georgiana,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Xelson,  of  Northern  Mississ- 


ippi, an  extensive  planter  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River. 

727 — Benjamin  Ward,  of  "The  Cot- 
tage," Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  son  of  No. 
223.  was  horn  Oct.  5,  1802.  died  1840-"50. 
A  well-to-do  planter,  married  1829, 
Betsy  White,  (Aunt  of  Rev.  A.  White 
Pitzer,  D.  D.  of  Washington,  D.  C.,') 
daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  White,  of"Fort 
Lewis."  Roanoke  Co.,  Va.,  and  his  wife, 
Fannie  Penn,  grandaughter  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.,  the  founder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Colony.  Children,  all 
dead  but  the  youngest.  1797,  Fanny 
Ward.  1797  1-3,  Paulina  Jane, 
1767  2-3,  Seth.  1798.  Matilda.  1798  1-2, 
Alice.  1799,  James  Pegram.  Soldier, 
C.  S.  A.,  in  1886,  engaged  in  farming 
near  Rome,  Ga. 

729-PAGE  204. 

Rev.  Wm.  Xorvell  Ward,  of  "Blad- 
ensfield,"  Richmond  Co.,  Va.,  son  of 
Seth  and  Martha  Xorvell  Ward.  Xo. 
233.  p.  109.  was  born  in  Lynchburg.  Va., 
April  19.  1805,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1881. 
Married  August  9,  1836,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sampson  and  Martha  Jones  Blin- 
coe,  of  Leesburg,  Loudon  Co..  Va.,  born 
Dec.  18,  1815.  "Children:  1800.  Martha 
Ward,  born  June  8,  1837,  married  James 
Cary.  1801,  Wm.  Xorvell.  born  March 
3.  1839,  died  August  29,  1862.  Soldier, 
C  S.  V..  killed  in  battle.  1802.  Mary 
Virginia,  born  Dec.  24,  1840,  married 
A.  D.  V.  Burr.  1803,  Edmonia  Kerr, 
born  Nov.  6,  1842,  died  Dec.  8,  1882, 
married  Dr.  Pearson  Chapman,  of  Har- 
ford Co.,  Md.  1804.  Charles  Blincoe, 
horn  Feb.  14,  1845,  died  June  9.  1863. 
Soldier  C.  S.  A.,  killed  in  battle.  1805, 
Lucy  Randolph.  1806.  Henry  Tayloe. 
1807,  Estelle.  died  young.  1808.  Evelyn 
Douglas.    1809,   Florence   Landon.    1810, 
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Charming      Moore.       1811.       Randolph 
Goode. — 

Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  was  there  a  class- 
rate  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  with  whom, 
as  well  as  with  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was 
in  the  class  above  him,  he  kept  up  a  li fe- 
lons: friendship.  During  his  cadetship, 
he  was  much  impressed  by  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Parks,  who  visited  West  Point, 
and  in  company  with  Leorodas  K.  Polk, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  and 
Lieutenant-General.  C.  S.  A.,  he  left  the 
Military  Academy  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  at  Alexandria. 
Ya..  in  1834.  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury lived  the  quiet,  self-sacrificing  life 
of  a  country  clergyman.  He  had  invi- 
tations to  city  parishes,  and  to  more  in- 
fluential positions  in  other  states,  but 
his  love  of  country  life  led  him  to  refuse 
the  former,  while  his  devotion  to  Vir- 
ginia forbade  his  removal  to  another 
state. 

He  was  successfully  rector  of  parishes 
in  Clarksbursrh.  and  in  Spotsvrvania  Co;, 
and  of  Cople.  Farnham.  and  Lunenburg 
parishes  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  addition  to  his  regular  du- 
ties, he  devoted  much  time,  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life,  to  unremun- 
erated  missionary  work  in  the  region  so 
greatly  impoverished,  and  so  nearly  de- 
populated, by  the  war.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Wilderness  battlefield,  often 
traveling  fifty  miles  in  a  week  to  visit 
churches  which  had  no  other  provision 
for  pastoral  attention. 

He  owned  a  plantation. "Bladensfield." 
near    Warsaw,    Richmond    Co.,    which 


was  his  home  for  many  years  before  his 
death. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  Gen.  Lee,  and 
other  friends,  who  knew  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  military  education.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  Army,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gen.  Letcher,  Major  in 
the  55th  Virginia  Infantry,  in  which 
capacity  he  served,  and  as  Commandant 
of  Fort  Lowery,  near  Tappahannock, 
until  after  two  years  he  was  forced  by 
feeble   health   to   resign. 

After  the  death  of  two  sons,  a  brobher 
and  many  other  relatives  near  to  him 
and  dear,  who  were  killed  in  battle,  he 
became  very  much  changed.  "He  was. 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life," 
writes  a  relative,  "like  one  who  walked 
ir  a  dream :  His  mind  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  when  any  occasion  roused  him 
up,  and  it  was  said  that  one  of  his  most 
powerful  speeches  was  made  in  the  last 
Convention  before  his  death.  Ordinarily, 
however,  he  looked,  as  if  lie  were  living 
in  the  far-away  past." 

He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners  and 
scholarly  tastes,  singularly  unambitious 
and  unobtrusive,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him. 

Sampson  Blincoe,  father  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  (born  1779,  died  1826')  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Blincoe,  a  native  of 
Wales.  (Brecknockshire?)  and  grand- 
son of  Sir  Jeffrey  Blincoe. 

Martha  Jones,  (born  1782,  died  1824) 
his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Wm. 
Jones,  (born  about  1760)  and  Sarah 
Edwards.  The  latter  was  descended 
from  the  Edwards  family,  of  ''North- 
umberland House"  in  Northumberland 
County.  Ya.  John  Edwards,  who  in 
1653  received  a  grant  of  1050  acres  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  and  300  in   Northumber- 
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land,  and  subsequently  others  in  die 
same  region,  was  her  grand- father  or 
great-grandfather,  i  Va.  Land  Register, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  2.  45.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  178, 
194,  299.  489.  For  this  reference,  and 
all  others  zo  this  Register.  I  am  indebt- 
edness to  the  kin  .  less  of  Mr.  Brock.) 
Her  father,  Mrs.  "Ward's  grandfather, 
whose  name  has  been  lost  sight  of  ow- 
ing to  tiie  destruction  of  records,  was 
the  heir  to  Xorthui  rland  House,  long 
since  in  ruins,  and  from  him  it  passed 
by  sale  to  the  Presleys  and  the  Thorn- 
tons, when  he  married  the  wealthy  Miss 
Smith,  his  cousin,  and  rem  >ved  to  Point 
Lookout,  Maryland,  where  her  family 
had  long  been  established,  He  owned 
packets  which  plied  between  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  London,  and  made  in- 
vestments in  real  estate  in  Xew  \ork 
City,  which,  it  is  said,  were  leased  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  w  imld  have  re- 
verted to  his  heirs,  in  187  .  for  the 
loss  of  their  family  records.  His  only 
son.  John  Swarm  Edwards,  died  un- 
married. His  nephew.  Hon.  Xinian 
Edwards,  the  first  territorial  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  U.  S.  Senator,  born  in 
Northumberland  Co..  in  1779.  was  the 
father  of  Judge  Xinian  VY.  Edwards. 
whose  wife  was  sister  of  the  wife  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  traditions  of  the  family  regarding 
their  Jones  ancestry,  would  indicate  that 
they  are  de-cendants  of  Frederick,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Captain  Rccer 
Jones,  a  Cavalier,  who  came  to  Virginia 
in  1660.  with  Lord  Culpepper,  and  com- 
manded a  sloop  which  was  stationed  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  and  who.  returning  to  London, 
died  there  about  1700  (Va.  Land  Reg- 
ister, Vol  III,  pp.  2.  45.  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
178.    194.   299.   and   489/) 


This  Frederick  Jones*,  who  died  in 
Xorth  Carolina  in  1722,  had  a  daughter 
Jane,  who  married  Samuel  Swann,  and 
their  daughter  Jane  married  her  cousin, 
Frederick  Jones,  and  had  an  only  son 
whose  name  was  changed  at  the  request 
of  a  wealthy  and  childless  relative,  (  an- 
cle, says  the  Ward  tradition.)  to 
John  Swann.  In  some  way,  through  an 
intermarriage  with  the  Edwards  family 
in  all  probability,  the  Swann  name  and 
wealth  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
great-grand  parents  of  Mrs.  Win.  X. 
Ward.  I  hope  that  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Jones,  of  Winchester,  Ky., 
who  has  prepared  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  descendants  of  the  descendants  of 
Col.  Thomas  Jones,  the  younger  son.  of 
Capt.  Roger  Jones,  this  matter  may  be 
made  somewhat  more  clear,  and  a  fuller 
statement  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  book.  Wm.  Jones,  the  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Ward,  was  die  grandson  of  one 
Jones  who  lived  in  Xorth  Carolina,  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Orr,  (so  says  the  Ward 
tradition,)  and  had  three  sons  wdio  re- 
turned to  Virginia.  One  of  these  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Martha  (Gwyther)  Burns, 
half-sister  of  Elizabeth  Waughop,  of 
St.  Mary's  County,  Md. ;  his  eldest  son, 
Philip,  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  his  second  son.  John 
Swann  Jones  married  Elizabeth  Monroe, 
(aunt  of  President. James  Monroe,)  his 
fourth  son.  Roger  Jones,  a  Tory,  died 
single;  his  only  daughter  married  Mr. 
Fields;  his  fifth  son,  William,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ward;  his  sixth, 
was  Ap  Catesby  Jones;  his  seventh  has 
descendants  now  living  in  St.  Mary's 
County.  Maryland. 

(*Xote. — The  arms,  as  described  in  a 
memorandum  dated  1728,  are  Sable,  a 
fesse.  or.  between  three  childrens'  heads 
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proper,  quartered  with  Hoskins,  i  Roger 
Jones'  mother  being  an  heiress,  as  fol- 
lows:  Party  per  pale  azure  and  gules, 
a  chevron  engrailed,  or,  between  three 
lions  rampant,  argent. )  His  wife's 
arms,  those  t>t  Walker,  of  Mansfield., 
Nottinghamshire,  were.  Argent.  three 
amulets,  between  nine  cinquefoils  sable. 
The  Jones  crest  was.  A  child's  head 
proper.  These  details  are  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Winches- 
ter, Ky.,  and  Mr.  F.  Binford,  of  Ov.ens- 
boro.  Ky.,  are  anxious  to  correspond 
with  any  one  in  England  who  is  inter- 
ested in  any  of  the  families  concerned.) 
The  tradition  in  the  Ward  family  has 
it  that  one  oi  their  ancestors  was  the 
younger  son  of  Robert  Catesby.  who. 
after  die  Gunpowder  Plot  and  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  captured  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Packingham  and  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  planter  named  Jones,  and 
assumed  the  family  name.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not.  the  Jones  and  Catesby 
families  were  associated  in  -  y  in 
early  days,  through  the  marriage  of  Col, 
Thomas  Jones,  younger  son  of  Capt. 
Roger  Jones  already  mentioned,  to  Eliz- 
abeth Cocke,  niece  of  Mark  Catesby.  the 
English  naturalist,  who.  during  Ids  scien- 
tific exploration  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  made  his  home  with  her  and 
the  other  children  of  his  sister,  trie  wife 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Cocke,  Colonial  Secrelarv. 
The  name  of  Catesby  in  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Jones  family  is  thus 
accounted  for.  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  creDt  into  the  elder  branch,  ex- 
cept through  the  influence  of  the  tradi- 
tion just  referred  to. 

731— 1817-1*17— PAGE  207. 
731. — Major   George    Edward    Ward, 


C.  S.  A.,  of  Lamar,  Barton  Co.,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  No.  233,  p.  109,  was  born 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  April  2,  1811,  and 
died  at  Dover  Creek.  Ark.,  Oct.  2.  1862, 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Married  at 
Harrodsburg.  Ky.,  Dec.  10.  1S33.  Char- 
ity Green,  who  lives,  1886  at  Lamar, 
a  hearty,  beautiful  old  lady  of  75  years." 
Children:  1813.  Josephine  Ward,  born 
Sept.  8.  1836.  died  Dec.  29.  1860.  mar- 
ried Judge  J.  C.  Parry.  1814.  Edward 
Greene,  born  Feb.  28.  1839,  1815,  Theo- 
dosia,  born  August  29.  1841,  died 
August  8.  1873.  Married  (I)  Dr.  Albert 
Smith,  Soldier.  C.  S.  A.,  killed  in  bat- 
tle: (2,  Hon.  E.  M.  Hulett.  1816.  James 
T.,  born  June  5.  1844.  1817,  Mary,  born 
Nov.  S.  1846,  Married  Robert  J.  Tucker. 

Major  Ward  went  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  when  a  young  man,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty-one  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, settling  in  what  was  then  Jasper 
County,  a  vast  ami  beautiful  prairie  re- 
gion with  few  inhabitants.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Lamar,  which 
he  named  for  his  dear  friend.  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar,  president  of  the  Texas  Re- 
public, and  also  of  Barton  Coi-mty, 
named    for   David   Barton. 

Fie  was  a  large  and  strikingly  hand- 
some man,  six  feet  and  one  quarter  in 
height,  with  dark  hair  and  rosy  checks. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  he,  with 
sin  sons  and  his  sons-in  law.  joined  with 
Shelby  and  Pike  in  their  military  opera- 
tions. Their  exploits  are  frequentlv  re- 
ferred to  by  John  N.  Edwards,  in  his 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  war  in  the 
Southwest,  entitled  "Shelbv  and  His 
Men,"  and  I  am  indebted  to  Major  Ed- 
wards. editOT  of  the  St.  Joseph  Demo- 
crat, for  placing  me  in  communication 
with  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family. 
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"The  brave  and  devoted  Major  Ward 
of  Lamar,  received  his  death  wound," 
says  Edwards,  speaking  of  Pea  Ridge, 
"and  his  gallant  young  son,  James,  al- 
though shot  in  the  ankle,  at  Cassville, 
on  the  retreat,  yet  went  again  into  the 
fight  with  his  father,  and  was  wounded 
severely,  the  second  time  in  the  leg. 
Another   son   of    ;h.    r.  :    veteran 

was  struck  down  at  his  side  with  a 
painful  wound,  and  the  father  and  his 
two  boy  heroes  were  torn  from  the  field, 
the  one  to  die,  and  the  others  to  strike, 
afterwards,  hard  and  heavy  blows  for 
the  Confederacy.*'  (Shelby  and  His 
Men;  or  The  War  in  the  West  By  John 
N.  Edwards. 

"They  were  from  Barton  Co.,  Mis- 
souri, and  their  mother  and  sister  suff- 
ered long  and  weary  wants  of  shameful 
imprisonment  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  no  heart  to  spare  the 
helpless.  The  heroineism  of  Missouri 
women,  during  the  war,  is  a  book  of 
itself,  that  abler  hands  than  these  will 
write. 

"A  beautiful  and  accompli  died  sister 
of  the  young  soldiers.  (James  and  Ed- 
ward Ward.)  Mrs.  Theodosia  Smith, 
was  a  heroine  beyond  comparison.  Ele- 
gant, fascinating,  and  diplomatic  as  Tal- 
leyrand, she  made  a  dozen  visits  through 
the  lines,  braved  many  dangers  with  re- 
markable coolness,  avoided  numerous 
grave  dangers  with  great  skill,  and 
never  failed  once  in  the  accomplishment 
of  her  mission,  and  in  offering  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  information."  (p. 
411.) 

Sneaking  of  the  campaigns  around  St. 
Louis.  Edwards  remarks:  ( P.  400), 
"Thete  was  scarre'y  a  day  of  the  time 
that  Shelby's  division  operated,  that  he 
did  not. have  his  soldiers  about  the  very 


headquarters  of  the  Federals  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  the  warriors'  camps  and 
forts  along  the  line  he  was  watching. 
The  adroit  answer  ,the  self-possession, 
the  coolness  and  nerve  necessary  to  a 
man  who  ventures  into  places  where  he 
faces  death  any  moment,  requires  that  ad- 
dress which  few  men  possess,  and  in 
which  no  soldier  ever  excelled  those  of 
Shelby's  command.  The  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  cunning  exploits  of  such 
men  as  Brown  Williams,  Arthur  Mc- 
Coy, Newton,  Hockinsmith,  ( finally 
taken  in  Clayton  Post,  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas.)  .  .  .  Sid.  Martin,  Ed- 
ward Ward,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  I 
might  name,  who  were  usually  detailed 
for  their  meanness,  would  fill  a  larger 
volume  than  this  with  truths  that  might 
appear  stranger  than  fiction. 

"ucfore  leaving  Pocahontas.  Gen. 
Price  had  asked  for  a  spy  to  go  into 
St.  Louis,  and  Shelby  gave  him  private 
James  Ward,  a  brave  and  intelligent 
soldier  of  the  advance  under  the 
wounded  Thorp,  and  the  daring  Wil- 
liams, and  who  was  afterwards  a  capt- 
ain of  the  Old  Brigade,  (in  Shyback's 
regiment),  and  aid  to  Gen.  Slayback, 
At  the  battle  of  West  Point,  Gen.  Price 
gave  him  his  instructions  minutely.  He 
was  to  visit  Gen.  Rosecrans'  headquar- 
ters in  St.  Louis,  learn  everything  re- 
lating to  troops  and  military-  movements 
possible,  ascertain  the  sentiments  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  towards  a  gen- 
eial  uprising,  and  report  at  some  point 
on  the  Missouri  River.  Ward  started 
and  gained  Helena  in  safety.  Leaving 
his  arms  and  horse  near  the  town,  he 
entered  that  post  afoot.  He  was  quite 
young,  almost  a  boy.  in  fact,  and  was 
lily  nermitted  to  take  passage  on  a 
steamboat  as   a    fugitive    from    the   con- 
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script  law.  He  went  in  this  way  as  a 
cabin  passenger,  and  "higher  civilization' 
folks  from  the  North  only  discovering 
in  him  a  speciment  of  the  green  Arkan- 
sas *swamp-rat.'  At  St.  Louis  he  re- 
ported directly  to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  had 
several  personal  interviews  with  him.  and 
from  him  and  those  around  him  got  the 
very  information  he  was  sent  to  seek. 

He  then  asked  permission  to  go  to 
Iowa  to  attend  school.  This  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do.  taking  the  cars  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad  he  reached 
Chillicothe.  From  there  he  made  his 
way  to  a  camp  of  recruits,  and  with  them 
joined  the  main  force  and  reported  to 
Gen.  Price  at  Waverly.  having  accom- 
plished his  hazardous  undertaking  to  the 
day.  and  tc  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
his  officers.  This  may  seem  a  very  sim- 
ple thing  now ;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
no  child's  play,  and  the  penalty  of  de- 
tection, especially  if  the  papers  he  had 
or.  his  person  were  found,  would  have 
been  certain  death.  The  military  budget 
brought  by  young  Ward  was  important, 
and  known  only'  to  Gen.  Price.  This 
James  Ward  otherwise  greatly  disting- 
uished himself,  especially  in  the  battle 
of  Westport,  and  in  the  defense  of  the 
arsenal  at  Tyler."  (See  "Shelbv  and  His 
Men."  P.  432.) 

"Edward.  Ward."  says  Edwards,  "was 
another  member  of  the  advance  who  al- 
lowed no  one  to  'out-soldier'  him.  as  it 
was  expressed  in  camp  phrase.  Like  his 
brother.  James,  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed on  secret  missions  inside  the  ene- 
my's lines.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
at  New  Iberia,  early  in  the  war ;  was 
Lieutenant  in  McCoy's  regiment,  and 
Captain  in  that  commanded  by  Col.  D. 
A.  Williams.     He  was  a  young,  beard- 


less    fellow,     brave     and     high-spirited. 
(See  Appendix  for  additional  notes.) 

734.— P.  219. 

Samuel  Goode  Ward,  of  Texas,  son 
ot  No.  234,  was  born  August  27, 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Houston,  in  the  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  in  1835-1836,  and 
probably  participated  in  the  later  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  man, 
six  and  one  quarter  feet  in  height,  and 
well-proportioned. 

'  1033-9.  Page  275. 

Wm.  H.  Ward,  of  Tazewell  C.  H, 
Ya..  son  of  Wm.  Ward  of  Wythe  Co., 
died  1881.  Married  Jennie  C.  Daniel, 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  Goode  Daniel,  No. 
1:6-6,  grand-daughter  of  William  Pride 
and  Ann  Goode  Daniel.  No  Ward 
72,  p.  49.  (Mrs.  Jennie  Daniel  Ward, 
now  a  resident  of  Washington,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Virginia  third-cousins, 
save  Dr.  Murrell,  whom  the  writer  has 
been  privileged  to  see. ) 

1735:  4230-4293.   P.   343. 

1795.  Seth  Edmund  Ward,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  son  of  No.  72?.  p.  203,  was 
born  in  Campbell  Co.,  Mo.,  March  4th, 
1830.  Married  Feb.  9th,  1860.  Mary  F. 
McCarthy,  daughter  of  John  Harris,  of 
Westport,  Mo..  Children: — 

4291,  John  Edmund,  b.  June  21, 
1861.  4292.  Hugh  Campbell,  born, 
March  10,  1863.  4293,  Mary  P.,  died 
young. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Ward 
is  from  his  biography  in  the  U.  S.  Biolio- 
graphical  Dictionary,  Missouri  Volume. 

"Being  deprived  of  educational  advan- 
tages by  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
he  went  to  Indiana  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  remained  for  a  time  under  the 
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charge  of  Jacob  Haas,  (See  above.  Xo. 
179,  p.  90)  but  soon  began  an  indepen- 
dent career.  The  year  1838  found  him 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  where  he  joined 
the  company  of  Capt.  Lancaster  P.  Lup- 
ton.  a  fur  trader,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  service  with  the  fur  company  of 
Thompson  and  Craig,  and  with  them 
crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition. — one  of  the  earliest  ven- 
tures in  this  direction.  Among  his  asso- 
ciates on  this  trip,  was  Kit  Carson, — the 
Xestor  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — and 
his  first  horse  was  a  gift  from  Carson, 
who  had  won  it  from  an  old  mountain- 
eer on  a  wager  that  a  green  hand  like 
Ward  could  not  bring  down  a  buffalo 
at  the  first  dash. — Vv'ard  accomplished 
the  feat,  though  at  the  cost  of  painful 
injuries  to  himself.  In  1839.  he  went 
with  a  part}'  of  trappers  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Xavajo  and  Digger  In- 
dians, but  the  Indians  shot  many  of  their 
horses,  and  wounded  one  of  the  trappers, 
and  the  party  returned  on  foot  through 
the  wilderness,  bringing  their  compan- 
ion on  a  litter  to  Taos.  X.  M.  For 
seven  years  he  pursued  his  adventurous 
calling  in  various  parts  of  the  South- 
west. In  1845.  he  went  with  Bent  and 
St.  Vrain  to  Union  Fort  in  Xew  Mexico. 
(now  Coloiado).  and  upon  this  trip  was 
associated  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  after- 
wards Senator,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
enduring  friendship.  In  1845,  he  had 
accumulated  capital  to  the  extent  of 
SI. 000.  with  which  he  entered  business 
for  himself,  as  an  Indian  trader.  On 
one  expedition,  in  1848.  he  obtained 
6000  buffalo  robes.  After  ten  vear's 
profitable  occupation  i  nthia  business,  he 
was  api)oir.tcd  sutler  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
at    Fort    Laramie,    where    he   continued 


from  1856  to  1871.  During  all  these 
years  his  business  was  immense ;  honesty 
and  promptness  in  meeting  all  his  pa- 
pers had  given  him  almost  unlimited 
credit,  and  his  increasing  trade  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  large  warehouses 
for  its  accomodation.  In  1873.  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Austin  Bank, 
in  Kansas  City,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  and  in  which  he  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' and  Masonic  Orders. 

'"His  home,  near  Kansas  City,  is  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  and  well  appointed, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  grounds  450 
acres  in  extent,  such  as  might  be  found 
in  the  fertile  blue-grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  greensward  dotted  with  trees 
and  groves.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  short-horn  breed  of 
cattle  into  western  Missouri,  and  his 
herd  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

"Here  he  is  spending  his  best  days. 
surrounded  with  every  luxury,  blessed 
with  an  effectionate  family,  enjoving 
the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  stead- 
fast friendship  of  the  many  to  whom  his 
virtues  and  his  manliness  have  com- 
mended him."   (P.  469.") 

1801-1802.  4311-4317.    P.   345. 

1801.  Cant.  Win.  Xorvefi  Ward.  C. 
S.  A.,  son  of  Xo.  729,  was  born  March 
3rd.  1839.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1857.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  he  enlisted  in  the  47th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  and  served  through  the 
Penin-ular  campaign  in  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Gaines'  Hill,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  died,  August  29th. 
1862  "A  splendid  type  of  Southern  man- 
hood,"  talented,   brave,   and   gentle,   he 
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gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  and  useful 
career.  See  Johnson's  "University  Mem- 
morial,'7  P.  755. 

1804.— Page  346. 

1804.  Charles  Blincoe  Ward,  of  Rich- 
mond Co.,  Ya.,  son  of  No.  729,  was 
born  Feb.  14th,  184-5.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  just  as  he  was  entering  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  he  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  Federal  troops  and  carried  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 
Although  only  17  years  old,  his  father 
entered  his  name  on  the  roll  of  the  9th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  he  was  exchanged 
and  entered  active  service,  and  was  kill- 
ed in  an  engagement  at  Beverley's  Ford. 
Culpeper  Co..  Ya.,  June  9th.  1863.  when 
only  eighteen,  having  voluntarily  left  his 
position  in  charge  of  the  horses  of  his 
company,  and  gone  into  battle  in  the 
place  of  an  elderly  man  in  his  company, 
whose  life  he  felt  would  ill  be  spared  by 
his  family. 

1806.  P.  346. 

Henry  Tayloe  Ward,  of  "Bladens- 
field,"  Richmond  Co..  Ya.,  son  of  Xo. 
729,  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.   A   farmer.   Unmarried. 

1810.  P.  346. 
Channing  Moore  Ward,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  son  of  Xo.  729.  was  born 
August  15th.  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Alexandria  High  School,  and  in  1878 
and  1879  was  with  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey, working  on  the  Xorth  Carolina 
Coast.  In  1880,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
in  1887  was  resident  Engineer  at  Grafton, 
W.  Va. 

1811.  P.  346. 
Randolph    Goode    Ward,    of    Union- 
town,  Pa.,  son  of  Xo.  729,  was  born  May 
24th,   I860.     Married   Nov.   21st.   1882, 
Belle  Manning  Brown,  daughter  of  Wm. 


Warren  and  Charlotte  Hudson  Brown, 
of  Portland,  Me. — Children  : 

4320,  Cornelia  Channing,  born  Dec. 
20th,  1883.  4231,  Charlotte  Warner, 
born  July   14th.   1885. 

1814.  P.  347. 

Capt.  Edward  Greene  Ward,  of  La- 
mar, Barton  Co.,  Mo.,  son  of  Xo.  731, 
was  born  Feb.  28th,  1839.  Married  Jan. 
31st,  1869.  Mary  V.,  daughter  of -Dr. 
Johnson  and  Ann  Eliza  Logan,  of  Car- 
linsville,  111. — Children  : 

4324.  Edward  L.  Ward,  born  July  1st, 
1870.  4325,  Annie,  born  April  12th.  1872. 

4326,  William  B..  born  April  26th,  1874. 

4327.  George  E..  horn  July   19th,   1777. 

4328,  William,    born    Oct.     6th,     1880. 

4329.  John,  born  May  1st,  1883.  Capt. 
Ward  served  in  command  of  a  detached 
company  of  picked  men.  assigned  to 
special  duty  under  Gen.  Price,  until  he 
surrendered  himself  and  his  men  at 
Shreveport.  Some  of  his  exploits,  as  de- 
scribed by  Edwards,  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  biographical  notice  of 
his  father,  on  page  207. 

4291.  P.  416. 

John  Edmund  Ward,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  son  of  Seth  Edmund  Ward,  Xo. 
1795,  p.  343,  was  born  June  21st,  1861. 
Educated  at  William  Jewell  College.  In 
business  with  his  father  in  Kansas  City. 
Married  Nov.  10th,  1886,  Mary  Octavia 
Jones,  daughter  of  Major  B.  F.  Jones, 
and  Mary  Ann  Xesbit  Jones,  both  de- 
scended from  old  Georgia  families. 

4292.  P.  416. 

Hugh  Campbell  Ward,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  son  of  Xo.  1795,  was  born  March 
10th,  1863.  Graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  the  class  of  1886.  A  stu- 
dent of  law  in  St.  Louis  since  October. 
1886. 
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FROM  THE  FAMILY  RECORD 


GENEALOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  JACOB  FISHBACK 
AND  WIFE  PHOEBE  MORGAN  FISHBACK 


Prom  "Genealogy  and  History  of  Jacob 

Fishback    and    Wife    Phoebe 

Morgan  Fishback." 

Jacob  Fishback,  Revolutionary  Sol- 
dier, son  of  Frederick  Fishback,  and 
Kathrina  Fishback  his  wife,  he  the  son 
of  John  Fishback  and  Agnes  Hager 
Fishback,  his  wife,  he  the  emigrant  from 
S legem  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  who 
was  one  of  the  twelve  heads  of  families. 
composing  the  Colony,  brought  to  Vir- 
ginia, by  permission  of  Queen  Ann.  un- 
der Governor  Spotswood,  in  1714.  This 
Colony  settled  at  and  founded  a  town 
called  Germanna.  in  Orange,  now  Cul- 
peper  County,  Virginia.  (See  notes  on 
Culpeper,  Dr.  Slaughter's  St.  }  larks 
Parish,  Va. ) 

Jacob  Fishback  was  born.  April  14th, 
1749.  He  married  Phoebe  Morgan  of 
Fanquier  Co.  Va.,  February  19.  1771. 
He  came  with  his  family  to  the  District 
of  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1783.  In  1787 
he  moved  to  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.  and  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  Clark  County,  where 
he  died  on  the  i4th  of  Sept..  1821.  aged 
seventy-three,  and  he  and  his  wife  are 
buried  there  in  the  Fishback  burying 
ground.  In  the  obituary  to  his  memory 
it  is  said :  "'Few  Christians  have  had  a 
more  extensive  and  unbroken  train  of 
good  works  to  follow  them  in  acf<  of 
kindness  and  charity  to  the  needy  and 
x      helpless." 

Phoebe  Fishback,  his  wife,  was  born 
Sept.  15,  1751,  in  Fanquier  Co.,  Va., 
and  died  August   16th,   1837. 


Their  Children. 

1.  William  Fishback,  who  married 
Sallie  Settle,  had  four  children:  John. 
Elizabeth,  Jepthah  and  Sallie. 

2.  John  Fishback,  who  married  Lucy 
Ward,  their  children :  Nancy,  James, 
Betsy  Ann,  William,  John.  Phoebe,  Lucy 
and  Sarah. 

3.  James  Fishback  who  married  first 
Dorothea  Christian  and  second  Susan 
Shelby,  had  no  children. 

4.  Hannah  Fishback,  born  March  26, 
1785,  who  in  1802  married  Roger  Tay- 
lor in  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  four  children : 
Sarah,  Matilda,  Caroline  and  Colby. 
Elizabeth  Fishback  ,who  married  James 
Mason ;  Annie  Fishback,  who  married 
John  Price ;  Charles  Fishback,  who  mar- 
ried first,  Elizabeth  Hite  and  second, 
P>etsy  Overton ;  Jesse  Fishback,  who 
married  Polly  Settle ;  Sallie  Fishback, 
who  married  George  Taylor ;  Lucy  Fish- 
back, who  married  James  Stonestreet. 
(From   Memoir  of  Jacob   Fishback,  by 

his  son,  Rev.  James  Fishback.)  Pub- 
lished in  Louisville,  Ky,  by  Sherrill 
&   Forsman,    1880. 

Jacob  Fisihback,  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  from 
Clark  County,  1798.  (Collins  History  of 
Ky.,  Vol.  II,  Clark  Co.) 


Germanna  was  founded  in  1714  by 
Governor  Spotswood.  The  first  Colon- 
ists consisted  of  twelve  German  Re- 
formed families,  who  arrived  in  Virginia 
in  the  month  of  April  1714.  They  came 
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upon  the  solicitation  of  Baron  de  Graf- 
fenreid,  (under  permission  from  Queen 
Ann.)  to  establish  and  operate  for  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood  the  iron  works,  which 
they  built  ten  miles  northwest  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Va.  Their  names  were: 
John  and  Herman  Fishback.  John  Kem- 
per, Jacob  Hoitzclaw,  John  Henry  Hoff- 
man. Herman  Otterback.  William  Weav- 
er, John  and  Joseph  Merdlen,  Peter  Hite, 
Joseph  Counts  and  Wayraan  Handback. 
The  names  of  these  Colonists  are  pre- 
served in  a  letter  written  in  1814,  by 
Rev.  James  Kemper,  (1733.  1834)  of 
Cincinnati,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
Divine  in  that  day.  John  Fishback, 
Jacob  Hoitzclaw  and  John  Henry  Hoff- 
man, were  the  only  Colonists  nation- 
alized as  early  as  1724.  (Court  records 
Lexington,  Ky.) 

Col.  George  Taylor. 

In  Bishop  Meade's  History  of  "Old 
Families  and  Old  Churches  of  Virgnia'' 
we  find  this  mention  of  Col.  George  Tay- 
lor who  was  a  son  of  James  Taylor,  sec- 
ond, he,  son  of  James  Taylor,  first,  he  son 
of  James  Taylor  of  Carlisle.  Eng..  Vol. 
2.  p.  98.     -The  Taylor  Family." 

From  James  are  descended  the  Taylors 
of  Kentucky.  George  had  fourteen 
sons,  seven  of  whom  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  thirteen  of  whom  held 
offices  under  the  Government  at  the 
same  time.  ('See  St.  Mark's  Parish, 
Notes  on  Culpeper,  p.  174.) 
Hayden's  Virginia  Genealogies.  Vol.  1, 
page  673. 

13.  George  Taylor,  names  II,  James 
I)  of  Orange  County,  Virginia,  born. 
Feb.  10th,  1711.  d.— m.  (1)  Rachel  Gib- 
son, (2)  Sarah  Taliaferro').  The  au- 
thor quotes  the  above  paragraph  from 
Bishop  Meade,  and  adds.  "Mr.  Stannard. 
^Ed.  The  Virvinia  Historical  Magazine) 


says  that  Col.  George  Taylor  was  Bur- 
gess for  Orange  Co.,  1748-1758:  Mem. 
Orange  County  Committee,  1774  and 
the  Virginia  Convention,  1775.  (Among 
the  children  of  Col.  George  Taylor,  was 
Richard,  b. — ,  d. — ,  m. — ;  Catherine 
Davis. ) 

Capt.  Richard  Taylor. 

Hayden's  Virginia  Genealogies.,  Vol.   1, 

page  678. 

50.  Richard  Taylor,  George  III—, 
James  II — ,  James  I — .)  b. — ,  d. — ,  m. — , 
Catherine  Davis. 

A  Captain  Richard  Taylor  of  Carolina 
was  in  the  Va.  Navy  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  (Va..  Doc.  31,  p.  14.)  The 
heirs  of  Captain  Richard  Taylor  receiv- 
ed 2,000  acres  of  land,  1834.  He  surely 
went  to  Ky.  as  Capt.  Richard  Taylor, 
Va.  State  Navy,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Ky., 
1817,  was  a  pensioner  from  Sept.  3, 
1816  at  S300  per  annum.  He  died  Aug. 
30th,  1325.  (See  enclosed  certificate  of 
Rev.  Service.)  Among  his  children, 
was  Roger  Taylor,  who  married  Han- 
nah Fishback.  In  some  of  the  old  news- 
papers we  note  he  was  called  "Commo- 
dore Taylor."  This  Taylor  Family  is  de- 
scended from  James  Taylor  of  Carlisle, 
England,  and  is  notable  throughout 
America.  During  the  Colonial  Wars, 
and  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  and 
their  valor.  President  Zackary  Taylor, 
was  of  this  family  of  Taylors.  The  date 
of  the  month  of  Col.  George  Taylor's 
birth,  is  from  the  record  of  the  Taydor 
Family  in  the  Courier  Journal,  1897, 
( Louisville,  Ky.) 

Chapter  II. 

Indian  Incursions  and  other  Incidents 
prior  to  1800.  Statements  from  The 
Palladium ;  the  Pioneer. 
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Franklin  County,  within  its  present 
boundary,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
tected from  the  Indian  incursions  and 
depredations,  committed  by  them  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  known  as  Ken- 
tucky, on  account  of  its  central  location 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  in  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  county  forts 
were  built  in  nearly  every  direction  from 
it. 

There  was  McClelland's  fort,  where 
Georgetown  now  stands,  which  was  built 
in  1776;  Harrodstown  ( Harrodsburg ) 
was  built  in  1774;  Logans  Fort  in  1775; 
Louisville  in  1778 ;  Boonesborough  in 
1775  ;  Bryan's  Station,  in  Fayette  county 
in  1779:  Huston's  (Paris)  Station  in 
1776,  Squire  Boone's  Station  (  Shelby- 
villej  prior  to  1780:  Arnold's  Station  in 
Anderson  County  in  1783 ;  Johnson's  Sta- 
tion in  Scott  County  in  the  same  year. 
These  Stations  practically  surrounded 
Franklin  Count}'  and  though  the}'  did 
not  give  absolute  protection,  the  presence 
of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
of  these  Stations,  as  soon  as  detected, 
the  news  was  sent  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  only  a  few  instances  are 
recorded  where  death  resulted  from  a 
conflict  between  the  two  races. 

In  the  year  1780.  Stephen  Frank,  Kick 
Tomlin.  Wm.  Bryant  and  others  were 
on  their  way  to  Mann's  Salt  Lick  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  they  camped  on  the 
present  site  of  Frankfort.  In  the  early 
morning  they  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians and  Frank  was  killed  and  two 
other  members  of  the  party,  Bryan  and 
Tomlin  were  wounded,  but  they  were 
able  to  make  their  escape.  The  fact  that 
Frank  was  killed  and  the  further  fact 
that  there  was  a  fairly  good  ford  on  the 
Kentucky   River  nearly  opposite    to   the 


entrance  of  Devil's  Hollow  gave  to 
Frankfort  the  name  Frank'sford  which 
was  contracted   to   Frankfort. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosper- 
ous settlements  was  in  Quinns  Bottom, 
about  four  miles  from  Frankfort  on  Elk- 
horn  Creek.  This  settlement  was  made 
up  of  the  Cook  brothers,  Louis  Martin, 
Wm.  Dunn  and  Wm.  Bledsoe,  with  their 
families  and  several  other  families.  In 
April,  1792,  about  one  hundred  Indians 
maid  a  raid  on  this  settlement:  The  first 
information  the  settlers  had  of  their  pres- 
ence, was  a  volley  fired  at  the  two  Cooks 
who  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  shear- 
ing sheep.  Both  of  the  Cooks  were  killed, 
one  of  whom  fell  on  the  doorstep.  The 
widows  of  the  two  men  were  all  that 
were  left  to  defend  the  cabin  and  their 
three  small  children :  their  courage,  how- 
ever, made  them  equal  to  the  occasion. 
They  immediately  pulled  the  dead  body 
of  the  murdered  man  into  the  room  and 
barred  the  door.  The  Indians  made  a  rush 
for  the  door  and  tried  to  beat  it  down  ; 
one  of  the  women  secured  a  gun,  but 
having  no  bullets,  she  split  a  piece  of 
lead  and  rounded  it  to  fit  the  rifle,  and 
quickly  loaded  it ;  the  Indians  were  still 
persisting  in  their  efforts  to  break  the 
door;  she  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
through  a  small  opening  between  the 
legs  and  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired  at 
a  very  large  Indian  and  shot  him  dead. 
They  then  abandoned  the  idea  of  break- 
ing in  the  door  and  some  of  them  climb- 
ed to  the  roof  and  set  fire  to  it.  One  of 
the  women  went  up  to  the  loft,  while 
the  other  handed  to  her  some  water  with 
which  to  put  out  the  flames  as  often  as 
the  torch  was  applied :  the  water  failing. 
she  took  a  lot  of  eggs  and  put  out  the 
fire;  and  as  a  la=t  resort  they  used  the 
blood  soaked  vest  of  the  dead  husband 
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and  smothered  die  tire  with  it.  The  brave 
defense  made  by  these  women  prolonged 
the  contest  until  the  Indians  became 
afraid  that  the  rest  of  the  settlement 
would  be  warned  of  their  presence,  they 
abandoned  the  assault;  they  sunk  the 
body  of  the  dead  Indian  in  Elkhorn 
Creek  and  the  whole  force  moved  on  to 
attack  the  other  settlers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. During  the  raid  they  killed,  in 
addition  to  the  two  Cooks.  Lewis  Mas- 
tin,  two  sons  of  William  Dunn  and  a 
negro  man :  and  they  captured  and  car- 
ried away  with  them  two  negro  men.  A 
company  of  about  one  hundred  men  were 
quickiy  collected  from  the  forks  of  Elk- 
horn  and  other  sections  oi  the  County 
who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and 
followed  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  across 
from  Cincinnati  and  there  abandoned 
further  pursuit. 

The  camping  ground  of  Hon.  J  as.  A. 
Scott,  known  as  "Indian  Rock"  is  lo- 
cated near  the  scene  of  the  above  de- 
scribed contest,  the  Indian  who  was  kill- 
ed by  the  Cook  woman,  floated  down  the 
Creek  and  lodged  against  a  large  rock- 
very  close  to  where  the  camp  is  located. 
There  are  several  families,  of  promi- 
nence now  living  in  Franklin  County, 
(1907)  who  are  direct  descendents  of  the 
Cooks. 

About  the  year  1788.  Stephen  Arnold 
and  a  companion  were  hunting  wild 
turkeys.  They  had  reached  a  point  near 
the  present  Frankfort  and  Lawrenceb-jr'.; 
road,  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of 
where  the  Blakemore  Distiller;/  now 
stands.  While  passing  around  the  top  of 
a  fallen  tree,  they  came  within  twenty 
paces  of  five  Indians ;  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  Indians,  Arnold  directed  his 
►anion  to  fire  and  at  the  same  time 


fired  his  own  gun  at  the  closest  Indian; 
two  of  them  being  in  line  the  same  bul- 
let killed  both  of  them.  Arnold's  friend 
stood  as  though  paralyzed  with  fear  and 
was  captured  without  firing  a  shot,  one 
of  the  Indians  remained  -with  the  captive 
and  the  other  two  pursued  Arnold ;  his 
enemies  were  between  him  and  the  fort, 
which  was  about  three  miles  away ;  he 
made  a  wide  circuit,  with  them  in  hot 
pursuit.  He  attempted  to  reload  his  rifle, 
as  he  ran.  but  in  attempting  to  shove  the 
bullet  down,  his  ram  rod.  caught  on  a 
bush  and  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand 
and  his  enemies  were  so  close  to  him 
that  he  did  not  have  time  to  recover  it, — 
then,  indeed,  there  was  a  race  for  life : 
there  had  been  some  recent  rains,  the 
ground  '.."as  soft,  his  mocassins  were  wet 
and  heavy  with  mud.  He  could  see  that 
his  enemies  were  gaining  on  him.  He 
had  lust  his  gun.  He  took  his  hunting 
knife  from  his  belt  and  cut  the  strings 
of  his  moccasins  as  he  ran  and  continued 
his  flight  barefooted;  the  race  continued 
until  they  got  in  sight  of  Arnold's  Sta- 
tion, when  the  Indians  gave  up  the  pur- 
suit and  returned  to  their  captive,  whom 
they  took  north  with  them  and  after- 
wards sold  him  to  some  white  man  who 
returned  him  to  his  Kentucky  home. 

"The  Palladium"  a  literary  weekly 
paper,  published  in  Frankfort  in  the  year 
1798  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
published  the  fact  that  a  white  man  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  waters  of 
Benson  C<-eek,  near  the  falls,  (The  falls 
in  Benson  Creek  are  about  4  miles  from 
Frankfort,  near  Conway's  mill)  about 
four  miles  from  Frankfort  in  August, 
1794,  but  the  name  of  the  man  is  not 
given. 

Tn  the  year  1703  a  party  of  hunters 
was  pursued  within  live  miles  of  Frank- 
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fort,  but  none  of  the  party  was  killed. 
'  -  .  party  of  seven  Indians  came 
across  from  what  is  now  Owen  County. 
Crossing  into  the  County  at  Indian  Gap, 
■  !•>.  »in  which  fact  the  place  took  its 
>i  these  Indians  made  ar.  at- 
tack on  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stafford 
at  the  mouth  of  Pond's  branch.  After  a 
desperate  fight,  Stafford  killed  one  of 
the  Indians  and  the  other  one  made  his 
escape  and  joined  his  other  companions, 
who  undertook  to  return  the  way  they 
came,  but  they  were  followed  by  a  body 
of  white  men  who  succeeded  in  killing 
all  of  them  before  they  could  recross  the 
Ohio   river. 

.Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky  states 
that  Leestown  was  named  for  Willis  Lee 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while 
camping  there,  but  other  authorities  say 

•  it  was  named  for  Handcock  Lee.  t  a 
cousin  of  Handcock  Taylor")  who  owned 
a  bxge  tract  of  land  on  a  part  of  which 
the  town  was  located.  The  records  of  the 
'  unty  show  that  Handcock  Lee  owned 
the  land  on  which  the  town  was  estab- 
lished 

The    Palladium     gives     the    following 
-  to-wit:  Frankfort.  Tune  20.  1799: 
"Last  Saturday  week  a  little  girl,  daugh- 
ter  of   Mr.    William    Bourn   on   Benson. 
st  from    the    Plantation  and  was 

•  d  on  Monday  following  on  Beech 
r  reek,     having    traveled     about     fifteen 

■'-—when  found,  was  still  stout  and 

'  i   travel." 

Frankfort.  Ky..  Aug.   7.   1800.— Yes- 

■  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  re- 

n  the  neighborhood  of  this  place, 

'■  a  wager  of  one  hundred  dol- 

fked    from   the  Capita!   to  Lex- 

nd  returned  in  eleven  hours  ;  he 

'  '  :    sun    rise    to    sun    set,    but 


performed  the  journey  with  apparent 
ease,  two  hours  under  the  time.'' 

About  the  year  1798  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alack  Sutton,  challenged  James 
Arnold  to  fight  a  duel,  Arnold  accepted 
and  named  the  conditions,  which  were ; 
that  the  weapons  should  be  rifles,  the 
time,  on  a  day  named  between  sun  rise 
and  sun  set ;  the  place,  a  heavy  woodland 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  located 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Glenn's 
Creek;  both  of  the  parties  were  familiar 
with  these  woods ;  there  was  a  large  hol- 
low tree,  which  stood  near  the  center 
of  the  woods,  and  as  Arnold  expected, 
Sutton  went  out  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  concealed  himself  in  this  hollow- 
tree  ;  Arnold  came  upon  the  reverse  side 
and  held  him  there  until  after  sun  set 
and  then  gave  him  permission  to  come 
out.  Ever  after  that  the  two  men  were 
good   friends. 

On  Oct.  31,  1798,  the  mercury  at 
Frankfort  stood  at  22  degrees  below 
zero  at  sunrise. 

The  anniversary  of  America  Indepen- 
dence was  celebrated  on  Thursday,  July 
4.  1799,  by  the  citizens  of  Frankfort; 
after  dinner  a  number  of  suitable  patri- 
otic toasts  were  drunk  and  the  utmost 
good  humar  prevailed  on  that  occasion. 

The  following  notice  shows  how  the 
news  of  that  day  was  received :  ''Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  Aug.  8.  1799.  Just  as  tin's 
days  paper  was  going  to  press  we  were 
favored  with  Brown's  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette of  the  19th  of  July,  containing  some 
interesting  intelligence  from  Europe." 

The  Palladium  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  resolutions  of  1798.  which  were 
passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  the 
discussions  by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Murrv  and  others,  but  as 
this  belongs  to  state  history  it  has   no 
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part  in  the  history  of  Franklin  County. 
The  Pioneer  of  Franklin  County  was 
nuique  in  many  respects  ;  he  was  of  ne- 
cessity a  man  of  courage  and  endurance. 
\o  man  would  select  a  home  such  as  this 
country  furnished  from  1780  to  1800, 
who  was  not  brave  enough  to  meet  any 
danger  or  who  did  not  have  force  of 
character  and  determination  sufficient  to 
overcome  any  difficulty :  many  of  their 
deeds  denoting  a  noble  manhood,  have 
been  left  unrecorded  and  succeeding 
generations  only  know  of  them  by  tradi- 
tion. In  a  general  way  the  main  evi- 
dence, the  present  generation  has  of  the 
bravery,  the  endurance,  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  himself  and  his  people,  is  shown 
more  in  the  results  upon  the  succeed- ng 
generations  than  in  any  other  way.  A 
history  of  the  world,  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  detailed  account  of  the  individual  ac- 
tions of„  men,  but  in  most  cases,  more 
credit  has  been  given  to  him  who  is 
termed  the  leader,  than  is  his  just  pro- 
portion ;  a  good  soldier  is  as  essential 
to  a  successful  campaign  as  a  good  gen- 
eral, yet  the  general  has  the  laurel 
wreath,  while  the  ready  hands  and  brave 
hearts  which  made  his  success  possible 
find  obscure  graves.  "Peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  those  of 
war,"  but  the  renown  is  generally  g;ven 
to  the  official  who  by  circumstances  has 
Keen  elected  to  some  executive,  legislative 
"  ■  has  been  sacrificed  for  loved  ones, 
or  for  the  liberty  of  his  countrvmen  rests 
in  an  unmarked  grave.  The  pioneer-  of 
r-r  judicial  office,  and  the  hero,  wh  >se 
this  county  did  a  noble  work,  but  their 
grand  children  and  the'r  srreat  errand 
children  have  not  shown  a  oroper  ap- 
preciation for  the  labor  performed,  the 
dangers  incurred,  the  hardships  endured 


and  the   lives  which   were   sacrificed  by 
these  brave  men  and  women,  guarantee- 
ing to  succeeding  generations  the  peace, 
prosperity    and    happiness    of    this : 
"The  land  of  the  noble  free 
Sweet   land   of   liberty." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few 
men  who  were  prominent  in  Franklin 
County,  prior  to  1S00. 

John  Smith.  Xatnaniel  Richardson, 
James.  John  and  Stephen  Arnold,  Thom- 
as and  Pascal  Hickman,  Turner  Rich- 
ardson. Win.  Trigg.  T.hos.  Montague, 
Daniel  Weisinger,  Chas.  M.  Bird,  Harry 
Eartlett,  William,  John  and  John  R. 
Cardwell.  William  Payne,  Thos.  Todd. 
Willis  Lee,  James  Hayden,  Robert  John- 
son, William  Johnson,  William  Brown, ' 
James  Blair,  John  Price.  William 
Quarles.  John  Bacon,  James  Roberts, 
Andiony  Crockett,  Thos.  Hardy,  Lewis 
Overton.  Scott  Brown,  John  Lindsey. 
John  Brown,  John  Patty.  Wm.  Samuels. 
Wm.  Hal!.  James  Gayle.  Walter  Ayers, 
Edward  Vaughn,  Mathew  Clark,  Hugh 
Innis.  Ambrose  Quarles.  Roddy  Haw- 
kins, James  Miles,  Wm.  Murry,  Lewis 
R  Major,  Daniel  James,  Samuel  McKee 
and  Christopher  Greenup. 

Some  of  the  attorneys  who  were 
prominent  practitioners  at  the  Frankfort 
bar  were  Isham  Talbot,  William  Murry, 
William  Blackburn.  Samuel  Irvin.  Felix 
Grundy,  Thos.  Todd,  James  Blair,  James 
Crawford.  Mathew  Lodge,  William  Mc- 
Ilhenney,  James  Hughes,  William  Hun- 
ter, James  Brown,  John  Allen  and  Wm. 
McDowell.  There  were  some  prominent 
attorneys  from  other  sections  of  the 
state  who  practiced  in  all  the  courts  at 
Frankfort,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Clay,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Robert 
Breckenridge  and   Humphrey  Marshall. 
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Chapter  III. 
Geological  Formation,  Mineral;.  Soil,  Ce- 
reals etc.,  Horticulture,  Fruits.  Tim- 
ber, Lead,  Mineral  Waters,  Gas,  Clay, 
Drainage,  etc.,  Fertile  Valleys,  Blue 
Grass. 

Franklin  County  is  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rian Age  or  formation ;  it  is  the  age  of  in- 
vertebrates ;  i:  is  called  Silurian  from  Si- 
lures  in  Wales  where  the  same  kind  of 
rocks  are  found.  This  age  has  wo  sub- 
divisions called  die  upper  and  lower  Si- 
lurian. The  lower  Silurian  age  is  di- 
vided in  to  three  periods ;  the  primordial 
or  Cambrian ;  the  Canadian  and  Trenton. 
Franklin  County  is  of  the  Trenton  pe- 
riod, this  period  takes  its  name  from 
Trenton  falls  in  Xew  York:  The  life  of 
this  period  was.  as  far  as  evidence  shows, 
wholly  marine,  no  trace  of  a  terrestial  or 
fresh  water  species  of  plant  or  animal  has 
ever  been  found.  The  only  plants  were 
sea  weeds;  the  only  animal  life  was  of 
the  lowest  order,  known  as  invertebrates, 
it  consisted  of  invertebrates,  moilusks 
and  articulates.  The  principal  fossils 
found  are  Pctraia  Cornicuhan,  Orthis 
Testudinaria  and  other  Occidetnals. 

The  ""Birdseye"  limestone,  which  is 
generally  known  in  Kentucky,  as  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  is  found  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  a  most  excellent  building 
stone,  the  Capitol  Hotel,  the  Farmer's 
Rank,  the  walls  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  Frankfort  and  the  old  State  Capitol, 
erected  in  1829,  are  built  of  this  marble 
Tt  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  extremely  hard  and  flint 
like,  it  will  never  become  popular  as  a 
building  material,  where  a  polished  sur- 
face is  required.  Tt  is  called  "Birdseye" 
because  of  the  small  specks  which  look 
like  glass  or  bird  eyes  and  which  are 
found  all  through  this  stone,  these  bird 


eyes  can  be  more  readily  seen  when  the 
stone  is  freshly  broken. 

This  marble  is  destined  to  become  very 
popular  for  building  residence  property ; 
it  makes  a  beautiful  structure  without 
being  polished  and  it  will  last,  practi- 
cally, for  all  time.  In  the  year  1906,  Unit- 
ed States  Senator,  Thos.  H.  Paynter 
built  a  residence  of  this  marble  on  the 
corner  of  Shelby  and  Third  Streets  in 
South  Frankfort,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  homes  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  following  year  Mr.  Chas.  Strausner 
built  a  residence  of  the  same  material 
on  the  comer  of  Shelby  and  Todd 
Streets,  which  is  also  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  This  character  of  marble  abounds 
in  endless  quantity  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  several  quarries  have 
been  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
County  and  within  the  next  few  years 
it  will  likely  become  the  County's  chief 
commodity  of  export;  but  a  thousand 
years  will  not  exhaust  the  almost  limit- 
less supply. 

The  soil  of  the  County  is  very  fertile 
the  small  particles  of  stone  broken  from 
the  limestone  rock,  in  cultivating  the 
land  forms  a  fertilizer  which  renews  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  continual  cultivation  of  it 
in  crops,  exhaust  it. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
farmers  of  the  county  have  been  grow- 
ing tobacco  and  other  crops  from  this 
soil,  the  recuperative  powers  of  which 
are  so  great,  that  after  it  has  seemingly 
become  exhausted,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main idle  for  a  few  years  and  briars  and 
locust  bushes  are  permitted  to  grow  on 
it,  the  soil  becomes  as  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive as  virgin  soil. 

Cereals  of  almost  all  kinds  are  raised 
in  abundance  and  of  fine  quality.     Corn, 
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wheat,  rye,  oats,  hemp,  barley,  and  to- 
bacco are  the  chief  products  of  the  farm. 
The  soil  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
raising  white  burley  tobacco. 

During  the  years  of  1904  to  1907 
inclusive,  alfalfa  has  been  raised  with 
marked  success.  Clover  and  timothy 
hay  reach  a  high  state  of  perfection  and 
sorghum  for  molasses  and  as  a  winter 
food  for  cattle  is  a  crop  of  growing  im- 
portance to  the  fanner.  Horticulture 
has  received  but  slight  attention,  but 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
county  is  directing  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  that  branch  of  industry. 
Dairy  farming  is  also  fast  becoming  a 
paying  industry. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  were  raised  as 
early  as  1790.  Several  vineyard?  were 
planted  prior  to  18-00.  Eefore  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  stringent  revenue 
laws  which  are  now  in  force,  wine,  apple 
brandy,  peach  brandy,  and  other  drinks 
of  that  character  were  made  in  small 
quantities  by  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  well  adapted 
to  raising  small  fruits  and  some  sections 
of  it  seem  to  be  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  peaches :  this  is  so  with 
the  hilly  sections  bordering  both  sides 
of  the  Kentucky  river  where  the  broken 
areas  of  it  were  covered  with  cane, 
which  wen  called  "cane  breaks.''  other 
portions  of  it  were  covered  with  dense 
surface  of  the  land  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  other  kind  of  cultivation. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  county  vast 
forests  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  the 
chief  of  which  were,  beech,  locust,  cedar, 
sycamore,  hackberry,  poplar,  elm,  wal- 
nut, oaks  of  several  kinds,  linn,  sugar- 
tree,  and  many  other  smaller  varieties  of 
wood. 


The  pine  is  not  a  native  of  the  county 
but  it  grows  as  well  as  it  does  in  its 
native  soil.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  the  demand  for  beech  and 
walnut  timber  became  so  great  that 
nearly  all  of  those  two  varieties  were 
disposed  of  prior  to  1900.  Some  species 
of  oak  have,  to  some  extent,  taken  the 
place  of  walnut  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  furniture.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  best  qualities  of 
Oak  were  selling  from  $40.00  to  $80.00 
per  thousand  feet. 

To  a  large  extent  the  original  forests 
trees  of  the  county  have  been  cleared 
away  and  the  extensive  cane  breaks  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

Walnut  and  ash  logs  were  commonly 
used  by  the  pioneers  in  the  construction 
of  the  log  houses  built  in  that  day,  some 
oi  which  stood  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  last  log  structure  torn  down  in 
the  city  of  Frankfort  was  the  old  Page 
house  on  Ewing  street.  The  logs  were 
found  to  be  walnut  and  ash,  but 
they  were  so  worm-eaten  that  they 
were  worthless.  Mr.  T.  L.  Edelen's 
home  now  stands  where  this  log  build- 
ing formerly  stood.  The  James  Arnold 
residence  opposite  the  mouth  of  Glenn's 
cieek  was  built  of  walnut  logs  with 
puncheon  ash  floors.  The  chimney  was 
built  of  the  birds-eye  limestone.  It 
stood  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and  it  was  in  good  condition  when  it 
was  torn  away  about  the  year  1890. 
Saltpeter  has  been  found  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  county  and  lead  is  found  in 
paying  quantities  in  several  sections. 

About  the  year  1886  a  large  smelting 
establishment  was  built  at  Kissinger 
near  the  Scott  county  line  and  it  has 
been  in  constant  use  since  that  time. 
Several  mines  have  been  worked  in  the 
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Switzer  and  Peaks  Mill  sections  of  the 
county  and  the  lead  industry  has  caused 
the  log  cabins  of  those  precincts  to  give 
way  to  neat  cottages,  and  ail  of  that  part 
of  the  county  has  the  appearance  of 
thrift  and  prosperity  which  was  un- 
known prior  to  1890. 

Lead  has  been  found  near  jetts 
Station  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ere  was  ob- 
tained prior  to  1857.  Mineral  waters  are 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  oi  the  county. 
Several  small  streams  of  chalybeate  wa- 
ter show  themselves. 

Faught's  o'.d  sulphur  spring  on  Benson 
creek,  not  far  from  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad,  was  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  county  much  resorted  to. 

A  good  sized  stream  of  black  sulphur 
water  is  found  on  Flat  creek. 

Magnesia  water  was  found  at  Stead- 
man's  mill  on  main  Elkhorn  creek.  The 
Scanlan  springs  which  were  also  called 
Franklin  springs,  located  about  six  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Lawrenceburg 
road,  at  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  The  Stewart  Home, 
was  for  many  years  prior  to  184?  a  place 
of  summer  resort  for  invalids.  Valuable 
medical  salts  have  been  made  from  the 
water.  The  water  from  these  springs 
resembles  in  its  medical  qualities  that  of 
the  celebrated  Cheltenham  Springs  in 
England  and  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  proves  its  value  in  the 
cure  of  various  forms  of  chronic  diseases. 
Prior  to  1845  the>e  springs  belonged  to 
T.  X.  Lindsey  &  Co.  and  hundred^  of 
peoo'.e  spent  their  summers  there.  Tn 
the  year  1R45  Col.  R.  T.  P.  Alien  pur- 
chased this  property  and  established 
there  the  famous  Kentucky  Military 
Institute.     At  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 


tury Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  purchased  the 
property  and  established  the  Stewart 
home  for  the  treatment  of  various  kinds 
of  nervous  and  mental  troubles  and  for 
the  training  of  children  of  backward 
mental  development.  There  is  also  a 
fine  sulphur  well  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  this  spring.  The  largest  sulphur 
well  in  the  county  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  the  city  limits,  located  on  the 
land  of  James  Murry  near  the  river  and 
north  of  Frankfort.  Mr.  Murry  was 
boring  for  gas  about  the  year  1884  when 
he  struck  a  very  large  stream  of  black 
sulphur  water,  following  which  he  built 
a  large  bath  house  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Broadway  streets  and 
had  the  water  piped  to  this  bath  house 
which  for  several  years  was  very  popular 
with  the  Frankfort  people.  Many  resi- 
dents  of  the  city  have  continued  to  use 
the  water  for  drinking  purposes  almost 
exclusively. 

Near  Steadmantown,  located  about 
four  miles  east  of  Frankfort  and  about 
one  mile  from  the  Georgetown  road,  a 
well  was  bored  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
deep,  the  bore  being  four  and  one  half 
Inches.  Nearly  the  whole  depth  was 
through  solid  limestone,  the  last  three 
feet  being  probably  sandstone.  Con- 
siderable gas  escaped  from  the  well  at 
first.  The  water  stands  25  feet  from  the 
top.  It  has  the  odor  of  petroleum,  some 
little  of  which  is  found.  The  other  in- 
gredients are  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt),  carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia 
and  sulphur.  Natural  gas  has  been 
found  in  several  sections  of  the  county 
but  in  small  quantities,  the  largest  flows 
being  at  Stendman's  mill  on  main  Elk- 
horn  creek  about  one  mile  below  the 
Forks  and  at  Frankfort. 
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About  the  year  18S0  there  was  a  well 
bored  near  the  intersection  of  High  an  1 
Montgomery  streets  in  the  city  of 
Frankfort  A  strong-  flow  of  natural 
gas  was  found  and  when  it  was  ignited 
the  blaze  ran  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  and  it  continued  to  burn  for  several 
days.  It  was  finally  extinguished  by  the 
abutting  property  owners  in  order  to 
prevent  the  cancellation  of  their  fire  in- 
surance policies.  Though  the  flow  was 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  practical  use. 
the  well  was  plugged,  and  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  it  has  never  been 
reopened. 

A  superior  quality  of  potters  clay  is 
found  on  Holmes  street  near  the  city 
limit.  This  clay  was  used  for  pottery 
purposes  for  many  years.  A  pottery 
was  built  near  where  the  Mangan  resi- 
dence now  stands  which  was  in  use  as 
late  as  1849.  Several  vases  made  of  this 
clay  are  now  in  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  State  College  at  Lexington 
showing  its  excellent  quality  for  that 
purpose. 

A  good  fire  clay  is  also  found  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  but  no  attempt  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  has  been  made. 

The  Kentucky  river  is  a  beautiful 
stream.  Its  average  width  within  the 
county  and  above  lock  number  four  is 
about  four  hundred  feet,  while  below  the 
lock  it  is  not  so  wide.  Its  bed  is  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  country.  It  is  walled 
in  by  immense  cliffs  of  limestone  rock, 
which  in  some  places  are  as  much  as  four 
hundred  feet  high.  The  topographical 
situation  of  Frankfort  is  higher  than  any 
other  town  of  importance  located  on  a 
river  in  the  state.  It  is  twenty  feet 
higher  than  Catlettsburg  and  one  hun- 


dred and  twerit;  height  feet  higher  than 
Louisville.  Elkhdrn  creek  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streams  in  the  world  and 
it  runs  through  a  valley  as  fertile  as  the 
Xile.  It  is  well  supplied  with  game  fish, 
no  finer  bass  stream  can  be  found.  In 
addition  to  the  drainage  by  the  Ken- 
tucky river  and  Elkhorn  creek,  the 
county  is  further  drained  by  Glenns 
cieek  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
by  Flat  creek,  Benson  and  Little  Benson. 
Along  the  course  of  each  of  these 
streams  is  found  some  very  fine  farming 
land.  This  is  especially  so  along  the 
bottom  land  of  the  Kentucky  river,  a 
large  part  of  this  land  is  overflowed 
every  winter  or  spring  and  these  annual 
deposits  make  it  impossible  for  the  land 
to  ever  become  impoverished  by  con- 
tinued use.  The  same  kind  of  a  crop 
may  be  raised  on  this  land  year  after 
year  for  all  time. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally 
broken,  but  it  is  not  so  rough  or  hilly  as 
to  prevent  much  of  it  from  being  culti- 
vated. The  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  county  are  nearer  level  than 
other  parts  of  it. 

The  soil  is  a  limestone,  underlaid  with 
a  stratum  of  red  clay  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  hold  the  moisture. 

Franklin  county  is  in  what  is  called 
the  "blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky,"  the 
soil  being  about  the  same  as  Woodford, 
Scott  and  Bourbon,  the  main  difference 
being  that  the  surface  of  Franklin  is 
more  broken. 

Blue  grass,  which  grows  only  in  lime- 
stone countries,  is  a  native  of  Franklin 
county  and  it  claims  every  foot  of  the 
county  as  its  home.  If  the  sod  is  taken 
up  and  carried  away  it  will  retake  its 
former  home  in  a  short  time.  A  field 
which  has  been  cultivated   for  years,  if 
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left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years.,  wjll 
again  be  covered  with  it  Blue  grass 
has  formed  the  muscle  and  bone  of 
many  fine  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  It 
is  one  of  God's  most  beneficient  gi f cs  to 
man.  There  is  no  vegetation  more  beau- 
tiful and  at  the  same  time  more  useful  to 
him  than  blue  grass.  It  is  true  the 
"Roses  of  Sharon"  were  more  regal  in 
appearance,  the  lillies  of  the  valley  may 
be  more  beautifully  clad,  the  Crassula 
Lactca  of  Africa,  which  is  the  only  typi- 
cal flower,  is  more  regular,  more  symmet- 
rical and  more  complete,  but  nothing  in 
the  vegetable  world  is  or  could  be  more 


unassuming  in  appearance  or  better 
adapted  to  fill  the  Divine  mission  of  sus- 
taining life  and  giving  verdue  and 
beauty  to  nature. 

He  who  spake  worlds  into  existence 
and  "hung  them  upon  nothing"  has  also 
changed  blue  grass  into  horn,  hoof  and 
hair,  into  body,  muscle  and  bone  of  the 
ox,  and  then  changed  the  meat  of  the  ox 
into  bone,  muscle  and  brain  of  man,  and 
thereby  enabled  him  to  reach  a  high  state 
of  physical  and  mental  perfection  and 
thus  demonstrating  that  it  is  a  divine 
agent  sent  upon  a  divine  mission. 

L.  F.  Johnson. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLIPPINGS  AND  PARAGRAPHS 


GOT  IT  AT  LAST. 


WIZARD       MARCONI        SAYS       COMMERCIAL 

TRANSATLANTIC    MESSAGES   WILL 

SOON    BE   REALITY. 


GLACE  BAY..  X.  S.,  Sept.  24.— De- 
claring that  he  intended  to  stay  in  Glace 
Bay  until  wireless  communication  with 
Europe  had  been  placed  on  a  commercial 
basis.  GtigKelmo  Marconi  said  today  to 
the  Associated  Press: 

"We  have  finally  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  in  about  three  weeks  will 
commence  a  commercial  transatlantic 
wireless  service." 

He  stated  that  the  average  speed  used 
in  sending  messages  would  be  twenty 
words  a  minute  and  that  the  rate  would 
be  ten  cents  a  word  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial messages  and  five  cents  a  word 
for  press  dispatches.  This  rate,  he  said, 
would  be  cut  in  two  later. 

Mr.  Marconi  arrived  in  Cape  Breton 
on  Sunday,  and  proceeded  today  to  the 
wireless  station  on  the  promontory  at 
Glace  Bay.  He  expressed  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  outlook  for  commercial  wireless 
telegraphy. 

The  messages  sent  from  the  station  at 
Glace  Bay  will  be  received  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  at  Clifden.  Ireland, 
where  a  new  plant  has  been  established. 

Connecting  with  the  wireless  stations, 
Mr.  Marconi  stated,  the  government 
lines  in  Great  Britian  will  handle  the 
messages  for  land  transmission,  accord- 


ing to  contract.  On  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  he  said,  the  company  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Canadian  government 
which,  he  believes,  will  place  the  govern- 
ment intercolonial  railway  wires  at  its 
disposal,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Western  Union  Companies  also  handle 
business. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a 
State  Fair  in  Kentucky,  a  handsome 
award  is  to  be  made  to  the  county  whose 
exhibitors  receive  the  largest  number  of 
ribbons.  This  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  sterling  silver  plate  handsomely  en- 
graved, valued  at  S200.  It  is  to  be 
placed,  for  three  months  after  the  Fair, 
in  the  custody  of  the  judge  of  the  county 
which  receives  it.  Later  it  is  to  be  hung 
on  the  walls,  of  the  old  capitol,  and,  ulti- 
mately, in  a  room  in  the  new  capitol. 


REPARATION      MADE      FOR 
NEGLECT   OF   CENTURY. 


MONUMENT    UNVEILED    AT    OLD    B00NES- 
BORO    FORT. 


IMPOSING  CEREMONIES  ARE  HELD  AT  SPOT 

UP     RIVER     UNDER     AUSPICES     OF 

DAUGHTERS  OF  REVOLUTION 

— PROMINENT    KENTUCK- 

IANS    SPEAK. 


FORT  BOONESBORO,  Ky.,  Oct.  5. 
—  Aroused  from  their  neglect  of  a  cen- 
tury, Kentuokians,  through  the  Boones- 
boro  chapter   of   the   Daughters   of   the 
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American.  Revolution  today  unveiled  a 
monument  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Kentucky,  if 
not  the  first  permanent  settlement  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

Fort  Boonesboro  was  established  132 
years  ago  by  Daniel  Boone,  and  a  party 
of  pioneer  settlers  and  although  there 
have  been  several  bills  introduced  to  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
site,  the  bill  did  not  pass  and  it  was  left 
to  the  women  of  the  State  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  erect  a  monument. 

Senator  James  B.  McCreary,  Judge 
Geo.  B.  Kinkead.  Judge  James  M.  Ben- 
ton, Col.  James  Apperton.  and  many 
other  distinguished  Kentuckians  were  on 
the  program  and  the  entire  day  was 
spent  in  speech  making.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Ken- 
tucky's history. 


MEETING    OF    THE    KENTUCKY 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


$1,000   IN   COIN   FOUND   IN 
LETCHER  COUNTY. 


SERGEANT,  KY.,  Jan.  4.— A  treas- 
ure box,  containing  SI. 000  in  gold  and 
silver  was  the  rich  find  unearthed  at 
Boone's  Fork,  above  here,  by  Jarry  Hall, 
Jr..  aged  about  thirty-four,  under  his 
own  home.  Four  years  ago  the  late 
Allen  Hall,  known  to  have  considerable 
money  occupied  this  primitive  log  cabin, 
and  by  his  death  a  few  months  later,  al! 
his  wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
the  late  Jemima  Hall,  murdered,  by  the 
Ku  Klux  band  in  December,  1902.  The 
probability  is  that  the  late  Allen  Hal! 
secreted  this  money  away,  or  that  it  was 
Vowed  away  by  the  old  woman. 


The  executive  committee  and  members 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
will  meet  at  the  Historical  rooms  on 
October  3d,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

After  this  (the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  the  society  in  the  forenoon)  the 
rooms  will  be  open  to  visitors.  The  por- 
traits of  the  Governors,  recently  painted 
by  Marschali  Hundleigh  Sawyer  and 
Miss  Kate  Helm,  will  be  on  exhibition. 
These  are  the  first  copies  of  the  early 
Governors'  pictures  yet  painted ;  and 
others  are  General-Governor  Chas.  T. 
Scott  in  Revolutionary  uniform,  by  Paul 
Sawyer;  Governor  Christopher  Greenup, 
by  Will  Hundleigh,  and  the  full  length 
portrait  of  Governor  Flelm  by  his  grand- 
daughter. Miss  Kate  Helm ;  also  a  por- 
trait by  her  of  Governor  Proctor  Knott. 
The  portrait  of  Governor  Helm  is  pre- 
sented to  the  State  by  his  sons,  Mr. 
James  Helm  and  Mr.  John  Helm,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

And  the  portrait  of  Governor  Geo. 
Madison  by  Nicola  Marschali.  The 
world  wide  reputation  of  the  last  named 
artist  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this 
portrait  of  Governor  Madison  is  a  work 
of  art  beyond  criticism. 

We  desire  that  our  Kentucky  artists 
should  share  in  the  painting  of  the  re- 
maining portraits  of  the  Governors,  with 
the  above  named  artists.  We  have  had 
letters  from  other  artists  who  desire  to 
share  in  the  honor  of  painting  these  por- 
traits, as  they  are  designed  to  be  in  the 
hall  of  fame  in  the  new  Capitol.  There 
is  work  for  all.  There  are  paintings  to 
be  cleaned,  colors  restored,  and  blem- 
ishes made  by  time  and  dust  in  the  oldest 
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portraits  removed  by  skillful  artists. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our 

best  artists  throughout  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Secretary-Treasurer    of    Kentucky    His- 
torical Society. 


THE  WANING  HARDWOOD 
SUPPLY. 


Although  the  demand  for  hardwood 
lumber  is  greater  than  ever  before,  the 
annual  cut  to-day  is  a  billion  feet  less 
than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  In  this 
time  the  wholesale  price  of  the  different 
classes  of  hardwood  lumber  advanced 
from  25  to  65  per  cent.  The  cut  of  oak. 
which  in  1899  was  more  than  half  the 
total  cut  of  hardwoods,  has  fallen  off  36 
per  cent.  Yellow  poplar,  which  was 
formerly  second  in  point  of  output,  has 
fallen  off  38  per  cent,  and  elm  has  fallen 
oft  one-half. 

The  cut  of  softwoods  is  over  four 
times  that  of  hardwoods,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  shortage  in  the  former  would 
cause  dismay  in  so  many  industries.  The 
cooperage,  furniture,  and  vehicle  indus- 
tries depend  upon  hardwood  timber,  and 
the  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies,  agricultural  implement  man- 
ufacturers, and  builders  use  it  exten- 
sively. 

This  leads  to  the  question.  Where  is 
the  future  supply  of  hardwoods  to  be 
found?  The  cut  :n  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which,  seven  years  ago.  led  all  other 
States,  has  fallen  off  one-half.  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas, 


West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  have  also 
declined  in  hardwood  production.  The 
chief  centers  of  production  now  lie  in  the 
Lake  States,  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Yet  in  the  Lake  States  the  presence  of 
hardwoods  is  an  almost  certain  indica- 
tion of  rich  agricultural  land,  and  when 
the  hardwoods  are  cut  the  land  is  turned 
permanently  to  agricultural  use.  In 
Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  the 
production  of  hardwoods  is  clearly  at  its 
extreme  height,  and  in  Missouri  and 
Texas  it  has  already  begun  to  decline. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  They  contain  the  largest 
body  of  hardwood  timber  left  in  the 
United  States.  On  them  grow  the 
greatest  variety  of  tree  species  anywhere 
to  be  found.  Protected  from  fire  and 
reckless  cutting,  they  produce  the  best 
kinds  of  timber,  since  their  soil  and  cli- 
mate combine  to  make  heavy  stands  and 
rapid  growth.  Yet  much  of  the  Appa- 
lachian forest  has  been  so  damaged  in 
the  past  that  it  will  be  years  before  it  will 
again  reach  a  high  state  of  productive- 
ness. Twenty  billion  feet  of  hardwoods 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
annual  productive  capacity  of  the 
75,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the 
Appalachians  if  they  were  rightly  man- 
aged. Until  they  are  we  can  expect  a 
shortage  in  hardwood  timber. 

Circular  11'),  of  the  Forest  Service, 
entitled  "The  Waning  Hardwood  Sup- 
ply," dL-cusses  this  situation.  It  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Forester. 
Forest  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  GOVERNORS  OX 
DISPLAY. 


NEW    OIL    PAINTINGS    RECEIVED    BY    HIS- 

TOBICAL    SOCIETY    AND    EXHIBITED 

TO     MEMBERS     AND     FRIENDS 

WHO    ATTENDED    MEETING 

YESTERDAY  —  SOME 

SPLENDID  WORK. 


A  large  number  of  members  and 
friends  gathered  in  the  Historical 
Society's  rooms  in  the  Old  Statehouse 
yesterday  morning  to  witness  the  un- 
veiling by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  of  a  number  of  portraits  of 
former  Governors  of  Kentucky,  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  tie  "Flail  of  Fame"  in  the  Xew 
Capitol.  Xearly  all  of  the  portraits  are 
life  size  and  are  splendid  works  of  arr. 
They  are  all  by  Kentucky  artists.  Four- 
teen oil  portraits  of  Governors  of  Ken- 
tucky are  now  in  possession  of  the  His- 
torical Society.  The  Soc'etv  proposes  to 
secure  a  large  portrait  of  every  Gover- 
nor, if  it  is  possible,  to  adorn  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  portraits  displayed  yesterdav  were 
those  of  Governor  Madison,  painted  by 
Xichola  Marshall,  of  Louisville:  Gover- 
nor Greenup,  Win.  Hundley.  George- 
town :  Rev.  Scott,  in  Revolutionary  War 
uniform  by  Paul  Sawyer,  of  this  city: 
Governor  Knott  by  Miss  Kate  Helm,  of 
EHzabethtown,  and  Governor  Helm  by 
Miss  Kate  Helm,  this  last  being  a  do- 
nation to  the  Society  by  his  ^ons.  Attor- 
ney Tames  Helm  and  Mr.  John  Helm. 

Miss  Helm  is  the  gifted  granddaugh- 
ter of  Governor  Helm  and  the  daughter 

:  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  of 
Louisville.      The    i*>rtrait    of    Governor 


Knott  was  painted  in  the  Legislature 
Hall,  from  life.  Miss  Helm  has  opened 
a  studio  in  Louisville  and  has  already 
received  and  executed  some  very  fine 
work.  A  portrait  of  President  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  was  ordered  by  the  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  and  was  placed  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  at  Xew  Orleans.  Another 
the  portrait  of  General  Randall  Gibson, 
was  ordered  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Humphries,  for  the  same  Memorial  Hall. 
One  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  one  of  Judge  Flannigan,  were  order- 
ed by  the  bar  at  Winchester,  and  all  of 
these  portraits  have  been  received  most 
enthusiastically.  Miss  Helm  spends  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  with  her  sister; 
Mrs.  Wraller  Lewis,  in  the  country  and  is 
so  well  known  here  that  her  friends  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  her  wonderful  success 
in  oil  portraiture. 

Two  new  paintings  ''The  Beeches,"  by 
Mrs.  Fannie  Porter  Dickey,  and  "The 
Polar  Bear.''  by  Audubon,  were  also  ex- 
hibited. All  of  the  officers  were  re- 
elected by  the  Historical  Society,  with 
Prof.  G.  C.  Downing  being  added  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 


IMPORTAXT  MEETIXG  OF 
STATE   HISTORICAL   SO- 
CIETY WILL  BE  HELD 
TODAY    AT   WHICH 
OFFICERS  WILL 
BE  ELECTED 
FOR  ENSU- 
ING YEAR. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Historical  rooms  at  eleven  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.     This  is  the  annual 
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which  have  been  received  during  She 
business  meeting  of  society,  when  the 
reports  are  read,  officers  elected  for  en- 
suing year,  and  any  other  business  trans- 
acts -       ling"  1  so<   ;:y. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  will  be  thrown  open  to  visitors, 
who  may  desire  to  see  the  unveiled  por- 
traits and  pictures  of  Kentucky  artists 
which  have  been  received  during  the 
pas-t  month.  They  are  very  beautiful 
copies  of  the  pictures  of  th  ?  Governors. 
And  the  painting  of  "The  Beeches."  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Fanny  Porter  Dickey,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of 
landscape  painting.  It  i-  a  ^:.h  to  the 
society.     The  following  arc  the  exhibits : 


Portraits  and  Pictures  Received. 

September  16th,  the  portrait  of  Gov- 
ernor Christopher  Greenup,  painted  by 
Wm.  L.  Hundleigh. 

September  24th.  portrait  of  Governor 
John  L.  Helm  and  Governor  Proctor 
Knott,  by  Miss  Kate  Helm. 

September  2frh.  Picture,  "The  Beech- 
es," painted  by  Miss  Fanny  Porter  and 
presented  to  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  in  her  memory  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter,  member  of  this 
society,  residing  in  Omaha,  Xeb. 

September  27th.  portrait  of  Governor 
George  Madison,  by  Nicola  Marschall; 
picture  of  polar  bear,  by  Aububon ;  por- 
trait of  Governor  Chas.  A.  Scott,  by 
Paul  Sawyer. 

The  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical Society  today,  will  be  a  notable 
one,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
handsome  portraits  of  Kentucky's  gov- 
ernors and  other  important  subjects  will 
be  exhibited.     They  have  just  been  re- 


ceived by  Secretary  Mrs.  Morton,  and 
will  be  on  display  for  the  delectation 
of  all  visitors. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
elected  today  and  the  session  promises 
to  be  a  most  enjoyable  one. 


OLD  MEDAL. 
Found  by  Farmer  Cyrus  Wingate  Near 
Switzer. 
Cyrus  Wingate,  a  well  known  farmer 
of  the  Switzer  neighborhood  while  plow- 
ing in  a  held  of  the  Dudley  Baker  farm, 
near  that  place  Wednesday,  turned  up 
under  his  plowshare  what  appears  to 
be  a  medal  formed  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling soft  sand-stone,  which  had  on 
one  side  a  raised  bust  of  President 
James  Monroe,  with  his  name  appearing 
immediately  underneath.  Surmounting 
the  bust  and  in  Roman  letters, 
was  the  inscription,  "Aloroma  Bunolo," 
and  on  the  reverse  side  a  monogram  of 
the  Union  Coffee  Company,  of  New 
York,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  spelled  out  in  the  same  bold  type 
as  that  which  appeared  on  the  other 
side.  A  perforation,  as  if  the  medal 
had  been  used  as  a  watch  charm  attached 
to  a  chain,  appeared  beneath  the  bust  of 
President  Monroe,  and  no  doubt  the  relic 
had  remained  a  long  time  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  composed  was  imbedded  with  the 
sandy  loam  from  which  it  was  taken, 
and  the  surface  was  fairly  incrusted 
with  the  sand.  No  date  was  visible  on 
either  side  of  the  medal. 


Says   Mars   is   Inhabited. 
Panama.    Oct.    12. — Professor    David 
Todd,  who  spent   four  months  in  Chili 
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with  the  expedition  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  observe  Mars,  has  ar- 
rived here  on  his  way  home.  During 
the  observations  more  than  7.000  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  inclu  ling  20  of  the 
double  canals  on  Mars.  In  comment- 
ing on  his  observations,  P  .yressor  Todd 
said :  "It  is  reasonably  certain  that  Mars 
has  been  inhabited  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  it  is  inhabited 
now." 


SPLENDID  WORK. 
Is  the  September  Number  of  Histori- 
cal  Society  Register. 

The  September  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  State  Historical  Society  is 
out  and  as  usual  sparkles  with  good 
things.  This  number  is  one  of  the  best 
issued  this  year  being  filled  with  good 
things  of  interest  to  all  who  love  the 
study  of  their  state.  The  contents  of 
the  Register  for  September  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sketch  and  picture  Of  Governor  Pres- 
ton H.  Leslie.  By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton.    Concluded  from  May  Register. 

Old  letter  from  the  battlefield  of 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23.  1847. 

Retrospection,  a  poem. 

History  of  the  Plaster  Cast  of  Daniel 
Boone's  skull.     Philip  Fail  Taylor. 

Thomas  Moore.  A  brief  sketch  by 
Rev.    William   Crowe. 

"Franklin  County."  By  Hon.  I.  F. 
Johnson. 

The  OM  Fort  at  Harrodsbiirg,  with 
picture.     By  Hon.  W.  W.   Stephenson. 

Did  De  Soto  Discover  Kentucky  at  the 
Time  of  the  Conquest  of  Florida?  By 
Z.  F.  Smith. 

Department  of  Geneaology  and  His- 


tory— The  McMurrays,  by  Miss  Myra 
•Madison  McMurtry,  also  the  Madison 
family.  The  Spears  and  Fryes.  By  a 
Descendant. 

Departments  of  Clippings  and  para- 
graphs arid  inquiries  and  Answers;  also 
report  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society. 

A  gem  in  this  issue  of  the  Register 
is  the  poem  "Retrospection,"  by  the  tal- 
ented editress  of  the  magazine  herself, 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton.  It  is  reproduc- 
ed by  special  permission. 


"FIRST  THINGS"  IN  KENTUCKY. 

White  Visitors. — Dr.  Thomas  Walker 
and  party  in  1750,  and  Christopher 
Gist  and  party,  in  1751. 

White  Woman. — Mrs.  Mary  Ingles, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  from  her  home 
in  Virginia  by  the  Indians  to  Big  Bone 
Licks,  Boone  County,  where  she  escaped 
and  returned  to  her  home,  telling  won- 
derful stories  of  the  new  country. 

White  Child. — Louise  Whitley,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  William  and  Esther  Whitley, 
at  Boonesborough,  in  1775. 

Marriage. — At  Boonesborough.  Au- 
gust 7,  1776,  by  Squire  Boone,  Samuel 
Henderson  to  Elizabeth  Callaway. 

Settlement. — Harrodstown  (now  Har- 
rodsburg),  Mercer  county  June  16, 
1774,  by  Capt.  James  Harrod  and  a 
party  of  thirty-one  men  from  Mo- 
nongahela  country. 

Road. — Boone's  Trace  from  Cumber- 
land Gap  to  Boonesborough,  blazed  and 
cleared  by  Daniel  Boone  in  March,  1775, 
under  contract  with  Richard  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  owners  of  a  large  part  of 
Kentucky. 
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Corn. — Raised  at  HarrodstoWB  in 
1774,  by  John  Harman. 

Store. — Henderson  &  Co.,  at  Boones- 
bo rough,  in  1775. 

Indian  Battle. — In  Madison  county, 
on  March  25.  1775 ;  a  night  attack  upon 
Boone's  party  while  cutting  trace  or 
road. 

Grist  Mill. — Run  by  water  power 
built  at  Shakertown,  Mercer  county,  in 
1782.  by  Capt.  John  McMurtry. 

Steam  Locomotive. — Built  and  exhib- 
ited as  a  curiosity  by  Thomas  H.  Bar- 
low, of  Lexington,  in  1827. 

Railroad  constructed  at  Bowling 
Green  in  1832.  by  James  R.  Skiles  and 
Jacob  Van  Meter.  The  line  was  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  long  and  the  cars 
were  draw  n  by  horses. 

Newspaper. — The  Kentucky  Gazette, 
the  first  number  being  issued  at  Mays- 
ville  about  August  10.  1787.  and  the 
first  regular  issue  at  Lexington,  August 
18.  17S7.     John  Bradford  was  editor. 

Race  Course. — At  Harrodsburg,  or  at 
Whitley's  Station,  near  Crab  Orchard, 
about  1790. 

Hank. — At  Lexington,  in   1807. 

Election. — In  1777.  John  Todd  and 
Richard  Callaway  elected  members  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  for  Kentucky 
county. 

Congressman. — John  Brown,  who  re- 
presented Kentucky  in  the  '"'Old  Con- 
gress" in  1787-8.  and  was  the  fir>t  Con- 
gressman west  of  the  Alleghanies  to 
serve  under  the  Constitution. 

Governor. — Isaac  Shelbv.  of  Danville. 
1792. 

Court. — At  Harrodsburg.  Tanuarv  16, 
1781. 

County. — Washington,    in    1702. 
College     Commencement. — The     first 


west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was 
that  of  Transylvania  Academy,  Lex- 
ington, 1790.     This  school  later  became 


Transylvania    University,    am 
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was  merged  into  Kentucky  University. 
Religious     Services. — At     Boonesbor- 

ough,  May  28.   1775.  by  the  Rev.  John 
Blythe,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Dancing  School. — At  Lexington,  1788 
Waterworks. — Construction  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1804,  by  Richard  Throckmorton. 
Brick  House. — Still  standing,  built  by 
Col.    William    Whitley,   near    Crab    Or- 
chard, in  the  1780's. 

NAT.  B.  SEWELL, 
Crab  Orchard,   Ky. 


We  cannot  order  our  lives  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  range  of  Christ's  influence, 
power  and  presence.  Like  some  snow- 
clad  mountain,  visible  from  every  part 
of  the  plain,  so  is  Christ  on  the  horizon 
of  every  man's  soul.  The  sinful  soul 
cannot  escape  from  Him  but  is  re- 
minded of  His  claims  in  every  serious 
thought  that  comes  into  his  mind. 
''Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit? 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  pre- 
sence?" Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson  expresses 
this  truth  in  his  sermon  on  "The  Un- 
avoidable Christ."  He  says :  "You  may 
avoid  the  church,  you  may  avoid  the 
Bible,  and  you  may  avoid  the  company 
of  christian  people,  but  you  cannot  avoid 
Jesus  Christ.  He  will  meet  you  where 
you  least  think  of  Him." 

What  becomes  of  all  earth's  prayers? 
Do  the  words  spoken,  and  the  longings 
expressed  float  off  into  the  air  to  be 
\"<tz  In  Revelation  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  prayer  of  the  saints  as  they  ascend 
into  heaven.  An  angel  with  a  golden 
censer   and   much   incense   appears   and 
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"adds  the  incen.se  to  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,"  as  the  Rt  I  Version  trans- 
lates it.  It  would  seem  that  the  prayers 
.  t  rise  from  earth  need  heavenly  in- 
cense, which  is  the  merit  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  to  purify  them.  '"No  true  pray- 
er is  ever  lost." 


MARCH  4.  1850. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  appro- 
priated $400  to  Edward  H.  Xock  for  a 
full  length  portrait  of  Gov.  Isaac  Shel- 
by— which  hangs  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Gov.  George  P.  Letcher's  portrait  in 
the  Historical  Rooms  was  painted  by 
Mathew  Y.  Jouett. 

Portrait   of   Daniel    Boone   by   W.    C. 

lien — An  imaginary  picture  presented 
to  the  state  in  1830. 

Portrait  of  General  La  Fayette,  which 
hangs  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
32— Historical  Society— HEDDEN 
was  painted  by  Jouett;  by  order  of  the 
Legislature.  1825.  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

MRS.    MARTHA    E.    McAMIE 
BAXTER. 


The  subject  of  the  following  beauti- 
ful "In  Memoriam,"  was  a  descendant 
of  Richard  Steel  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Martha  McAmie  Steele,  sketches  of 
whom  appeared  in  the  Register.  1004-5. 
Mrs.  Baxter  was  the  mother  of  our  well- 
known  and  successful  eitizen.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Baxter,  and  wa<  one  of  the  most  lovely 
Christian  characters,  that  ever  adorned 
the  home>  and  churches  of  the  South- 
land. 

"Xone  knew  her  but  to  love  her 
Xonc  named  her  but  to  praise." 
Read  what  her  pastor  said  of  her. 

("Ed.  The  Renter. ) 


IX  .MEMORIAM  MRS.  ELIZA- 
BETH   BAXTER. 

(DIED  APRIL   27,1907)    IX   AUSTIN,   TEXAS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  character  whose 
life  has  just  ended.  I  am  here  this  after- 
noon with  no  words  of  fulsome  eulogy  . 
but  because  there  is  a  certain  comfort 
in  talking  together  over  the  virtues  of 
a  loved  one  who  has  gone  from  us.  1 
propose  to  speak  in  an  informal  way. 
out  of  my  very  heart,  of  our  beloved 
dead. 

Airs.  Martha  Baxter  was  born  July  21, 
1829,  of  southern  parentage,  at  Yevay, 
Ind.,  daughter  of  John  Mendenhall,  M. 
P.,  and  Martha  Breckenridge  (Steele! 
Mendenhall.  She  was  named  for  her 
two  grand-mothers.  Airs.  Martha  (  Mc- 
Kamie  i  Steele,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(  Ritchey)  Mendenhall — pioneer  women 
of  Kentucky,  and  Xorth  Carolina. 

She  wa^  educated  in  Marietta.  Ohio, 
in  a  school,  whose  classical  standing 
made  it  a  Yassar  of  its  day.  It  was 
there  that  she  received  the  culture  and 
mental  training  that  marked  her  throus'h 
out  her  life.  While  in  Marietta,  she 
made  her  home  with  an  uncle  and  aunt 
— Robert  McAmie  Steele,  and  Ellen 
Joel  (Lewis)   Steele. 

At  the  age  of  13  she  united  with  the 
Church,  and  through  a  long  life  follow- 
ed Jesus  Christ,  growing  steadily  in  like- 
ness to  Him,  until  finally  in  the  fullness 
of  years,  like  a  ripening  sheaf  of  grain, 
she  was  taken  home. 

She  was  married  January  15,  1850. 
to  Dr.  Jonathan  Whitlock  Baxter  (of 
Xew  York)  who  in  early  life  took  up 
his  residence  in  Warsaw,  Kentuckv.  In 
Warsaw,  this  couple  lived  the  greater 
part  of  their  married  life.  To  this  union 
were  born  seven  children — one  of  who::'- 
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died  in  infancy — three  daughters  and 
three  sons  survive  her,  four  of  whom 
live  in  this  city,  i  Austin  | — Dr.  J.  \\  . 
Baxter.  Dr.  H.  E.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Mendd':.  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Martha  A. 
Oozier :  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Lela  F. 
Titus,  San  Diego.  California:  and  one 
son.  Dr.   W.   E.   Baxter.   Frankfort,   Ky. 

Her  husband — Dr.  Baxter,  died  in 
1887,  since  which  time  Mrs.  Baxter  has 
made  her  home  with  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
Mendeii.  where  she  fell  asleep. 

She  was  for  the  past  five  years  prac- 
tically an  invalid,  and  for  the  past  year, 
almost  constantly  confined  to  her  bed, 
during  much  of  that  ti:  ;e  a  great  suf- 
ferer, yet  always  so  patient,  so  cheery,  so 
bright,  that  no  one  could  enter  her  room 
without  feeling  the  sunshine  that  seemed 
to  radiate  from  her  presence.  The  hours 
that  I  spent  at  her  bed-side.  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  I  shall  always  like  to  think: 
of  them. 

When  on  yesterday  I  received  a  tele- 
gram announcing  her  death.  I  thought 
of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "And  so 
he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.'"  Asleep. 
yea  "Asleep  in  Jesus.'"  bles-ed  sleep  from 
'which  none  over  wake  to  weep."  So  it 
was  to  her.  for  death  meant  to  her  re-- 
lea=e  from  suffering.  The  poor,  tired 
body  laid  itself  down  and  slept,  her 
spirit  sustained  by  the  blessed  trust  in 
God  that  had  been  the  strength  of  her 
life. 

This  morning  we  found  in  her  familv 
Bible  these  beautiful  lines  that  well  ex- 
press the  confidence  that  cheered  her 
last  hours. 

"EVENINGTIME." 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  light : 
Life's  little  day  draws  near  its  close; 
Around  one  falls  the  shades  of  night. 


The  night  oi  death,  the  gra-v-e's- repose: 
To  crown  my  joys,  to  end  my  woes, 
A.t  evening  time  let  there  be  light. 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  light ; 
Stormy  and  dark  have  been  my  days: 
Yet  rose  the  morn  divinely  bright, 
Dews,  birds,   and  blossoms   cheered  the 

way ; 
Oh  for  one  ?weet.  one  parting  ray' ; 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light. 

At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light ; 
For  God  hath  spoken — it  must  be. 
Fear,    doubt,    and    anguish,    take    their 
flight. 

His  glory  now  is  risen  on  me  ! 

Mine  eyes  shall  His  salvation  see; 

—  'Tis  evening  time,  and  there  is  light." 

But  it  is  more  than  simply  a  falling 
asleep — it  :.-  the  entrance  into  life — a 
life  richer,  sweeter,  fuller  than  any  she 
has  ever  known.  De?.th  has  been  but 
the  gateway  to  heaven — and  she  has 
gone  into  full  possession  of  that  eternal 
life  that  has  been  hers  throughout  her 
earthly  existence. 

During  those  early  morning  hours 
when  the  death  angel  was  hovering  near, 
a  mocking  bird  came  and  sat  on  a  limb 
as  near  her  room  as  he  could  get,  near 
a  south  window,  while  another  sat  near 
the  east  window  and  they  sang  and 
thrilled  till  the  air  was  full  of  the  mel- 
ody. I  am  glad  our  sweetest  birds  came 
and  sang  their  sweetest  songs  while  the 
life  was  slowly  ebbing  away  from  this 
tired  body,  for  it  seems  to  be  they  must 
have  been  echoing  on  earth  the  music 
of  heaven's  angel  choir  at  the  home 
coming  of  another  of  God's  redeeming 
Saints. 

Some    one   beautifully    remarked    this 
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morning  that  this  was  -Mrs.  Baxter's 
first  Sabbath  in  heaven,  and  she  was 
right — not  dead  but  gone  to  be  with 
God.  No  wonder  then  that  there  is  no 
gloom  here!  Sorrow  there  is  at  parting 
':.-  ..  dm  from  a  loved  one,  but  there 
could  be  no  gloom,  for  we  believe  she 
is  happier  today  than  she  ever  was  be- 
fore. 

Is  this  death?  Yes,  if  by  death  we 
mean  rest  from  care  and  pain.  Xo, 
it  means  that  a  loved  one  has  gone  from 
us  into  a  better  world :  for  we  know  that 
she  ha?  really  but  entered  into  life.  If 
this  be  death,  then  give  me  also  death ! 

But.  dear  friends,  if  this  death  is  to 
be  yours,  then  the  faith  that  animated 
her  heart  and  radiated  in  transforming 
power  through  her  life  must  be  yours 
also. 

In  her  last  hours  her  s:reat-i,rrand 
child  was  often  in  her  thought,  for  his 
baby  fincers  had  entwined  themselves 
about  her  very  heart-strmgs  with  won- 
drous strength  and  tenderness.  She 
called  his  mother  to  her.  and  told  her 
that  she  would  always  be  his  ministering 
angel.  May  she  be  a  ministering  angel 
to  all  this  bereaved  family.  and  may  her 
children  and  children's  children  follow 
her  as  she  followed  Christ! 

Remarks  made  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick.  raster  of  Highland  Presbyter- 
ian Church.  Austin,  Texas,  Ar;rii  20, 
1007. 

INAUGURATION  AT  FRANKFORT 
OF  GOV.  AUGUSTUS  E.  WIU  SON. 

On  the  tenth  of  December.  Augustus 
E.   Wdlson.  took  the  oath  of  office  and 

inaugurated  Goremor  of  Kent  n 
succeeding  Governor  J.  C.  W.  Beckham 
the  retiring  Governor,  who  ha=;  occupied 


the  chair  of  the  State  for  seven  years. 
After  the  inaugural  services  were 
opened.  Dr.  E,  E.  Hume,  Mayor  of 
Frankfort,  in  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tive citizens  of  the  Capital  stepped  for- 
ward, and  presented  to  the  beloved  Gov- 
ernor, J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  the  following 
testimonial  of  their  grateful  appriciation 
of  his  great  service  to  the  State,  and  the 
city  of  Frankfort,  in  settling  the  Capitol 
question  and  under  the  direction  of 
providence,  erecting  a  magnificent  Capi- 
tol, which  will  be  to  Governor  Beckham 
and  his  wise  administration  a  white 
memorial  forever. 

TESTIMONIAL    FOR    GOVERNOR 
BECKHAM. 

After  the  prayer  by  Rev.  Crowe,' 
Mayor  Hume  presented  to  Governor 
Beckham  a  written  testimonial  on  be- 
half of  citizens  of  Frankfort  and  at  the 
same  time  took  the  retiring  executive  by 
surprise  by  exhibiting  a  silver  service 
presented  by  the  people  of  Frankfort. 
The  service  was  of  solid  silver  of  hand- 
some design  showing  in  bold  relief  an 
engraving  of  the  old  Capitol  and  the  new. 
In  the  testimonial  it  was  specified  that 
the  silver  service  presented  to  Governor 
Beckham  should  become  the  treasure  of 
little  Miss  Eleanor  Beckham,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Beckham 
who  enjoys,  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  child  ever  born  in  the  old 
executive  mansion.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Mayor  Hume  gave  the  Governor  an- 
other surprise  when  he  exhibited  a  hand- 
some grand-fathers'  clock  with  West- 
minster chimes  which  the  testimonial 
specified  should  pas^  into  possession  of 
John  Cripps  Wickliffe  Beckham.  Jr.,  the 
young  son  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
born  durine  the  service  of  Beckham  as 
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Governor,  but  not  in  the  executive  man- 
sion, the  boy  having  been  born  in  Louis- 
ville. 

In  presenting  the  testimonial..  Mayor 
Hume  said : 

"It  affords  me  great  pleasure  as  Mayor 
of  Frankfort  to  present  this  written  testi- 
monial of  the  appreciation  of  her  citizens 
of  your  services  in  securing  the  con- 
struction of  our  new  Capitol  building 
where  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  had 
placed  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment. We  knew  you  first  as  a  page  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  later 
you  were  to  wield  the  gavel  as  Speaker. 
Then  when  as  governor  in  those  dark 
days  fraught  with  misery  and  terror  for 
the  people  of  Frankfort,  we  gradually 
realized  that  our  ship  of  state  was  guided 
by  an  able  and  conservative  statesman, 
who  was  a  Kentr.ckian.  first  ami  a 
partisan  afterwards.  The  conservatism, 
the  breadth  of  view,  the  generosity  dis- 
played by  the  youngest  man  who  ever 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of 
Kentucky  have  won  encomiums  from 
your  bitterest  enemies  and  brought  peace 
and  good  will  to  reign  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  yes,  even  in  the  Capitol  Citv. 
the  storm  center  of  her  politics. 

"In  offering  this  testimonial.  I  cannot 
forbear  reference  to  that  lad'.',  who  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  old  mansion  as  the  petted 
daughter  of  Gov.  Wickliffe.  returned 
after  so  many  years  to  occupy  it  as  mis- 
tress until  the  coming  of  the  fair  young 
bride  who  succeeded  her  as  the  First 
Lady.  The  object  lesson  of  two  typical 
Kentucky  women,  devoted  Christians 
both,  training  up  your  little  or.es  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  made  us  point  with 
pride  to  the  mansion  as  all  that  a  Ken- 
tucky home  should  be. 

"In  addition  to  these  resolutions  of 
gratitude    and    esteem,    our    citizens    re- 


gardless of  party  have  asked  me  to  pre- 
sent two  beautiful  gifts,  a  silver  service 
to  be  suitably  inscribed  and  to  contain 
engravings  of  the  old  and  new  Capitol. 
We  desire  this  to  be  handed  down  to 
our  son,  John  Cripps  Wickliffe  Beck- 
ham, Jr.,  and  to  be  kept  by  his  posterity 
as  a  memento  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
services.  The  tall  clock,  which  we  trust 
will  sound  with  its  Westminster  chimes 
the  hours  of  a  long  and  happy  life  for 
you  and  your  dear  wife,  we  wish  to  be- 
come the  heritage  of  vour  dauo-hter 
Eleanor,  the  only  child  ever  born  in  the 
old  mansion.  Again  thanking  you  for 
your  good  will  and  services  in  behalf  of 
Frankfort,  I  offer  you  these  slight  tokens 
of   our   appreciation  of   them." 

The  resolution  said : 
To  Governor  J.  C.  W.  Beckham : — 
Testimonial — On  your  retirement  from 
the  high  office  in  which  you  have  so 
truly  and  while  heartily  served  the 
people ;  the  citizenship  of  the  Capitol 
City  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  say  to  you 
"Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant." 

That  devotion  and  fidelity  to  duty  on 
your  induction  to  office  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  your  high  character  and 
that  of  your  distinguished  ancestry  goes 
without  saying,  but  this  public  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  from  those  who 
know  you  best  will,  we  have  shown, 
yourself,  sit,  a  true  friend  to  the  people 
and  worthy  of  all  example.  E.  E.  Hume, 
chairman  of  Committee. 

Governor  Beckham  showed  consider- 
able emotion  when  Mayor  Hume  con- 
cluded his  address  although  the  as- 
semblage was  made  up  chiefly  of  Re- 
publicans the  retiring  Governor  was 
given  a  cordial  greeting  when  he  arose 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  upon 
relinquishing  the  governorship.  He 
said  : 
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GOV.    BECKHAM'S    FAREWELL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  incoming, 
rather  than  of  the  outgoing,  Governor 
to  s  on    this    occasion.      I    shall 

therefore  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  say 
farewell  in  leaving  the  great  office  of 
Governor  of  this  State  and  in  greeting 
my  successor  and  expressing,  as  best  I 
can.  the  greeting  that  I  feel  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  who  have  trusted 
me.  and  especially  the  people  of  this 
good  citv  and  good  county  who  have  so 
befriended  me  in  these  years.  My  friends 
the  office  which  I  am  about  to  leave  is 
one  of  the  greater  ones  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  arduous  duties.  1  am 
delighted  in  being  honored  as  I  have 
been  by  the  people  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, and  yet  I  can  say  to  you 
that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
pleasure  that  1  can  again  join  the  ranks 
of  a  private  citizen  of    ids  State. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  of  you  who 
have  so  graciously  remembered  me  and 
have  been  so  kind  upon  this  occasion 
that  my  heart  is  deeply  touched  by  this 
expression  of  your  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, and  I  want  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished successor  and  the  better  part  of 
him.  his  noble  wife,  who  experience  has 
taught  me  will  be  the  real  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  that  for  the  next  four  years 
they  will  live  among  the  most  hospitable 
people  on  earth,  and  the  most  kindly 
people  than  can  be  fund  anywhere. 
And  now  my  fellow  citizens  whether 
you  be  of  Frankfort  or  elsewhere  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  T  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell,  thanking  the  people 
of  Kentucky  for  what  they  'nave  for  me, 
thanking  these  good  people  of  their 
treatment  to  me  here  and  even  though 
a    political    change    in    the    government 


has  also  brought  into  power  representa- 
tives of  a  different  people,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  and  say  to  him  and  to  say  for 
those  for  whom  I  speak  that  we  wish 
htm  success  and  happiness  during  his 
residence  in  this  city. 

When  he  turned  to  take  his  seat  Gov- 
ernor Beckham  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Wiflson  and  then  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  Governor-elect.  The  latter  stepped 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  began 
his  inaugural  address,  which  he  read 
from  notes  on  a  pad  of  paper. 

— From  Kentuckv  State   Tournal. 


MAYSYILLE  BULLETIN. 
Last  Saturday,  when  the  committee, 
consisting  of  Attorney-General  Hays, 
Auditor  S.  W.  Hager  and  Treasurer  H. 
M.  Bosworth,  clipped  the  coupons  off 
$27,000  worth  of  bonds  and  threw  the 
bonds  into  the  fire  the  last  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  Kentucky  was  paid,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  105  years  the  State 
became  free  of  debt.  The  bonds  were 
issued  in  1897,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
SI. 000.000  debt  which  rested  upon  the 
State  when  Governor  Beckham  came  in- 
to office.  When  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment paid  over  to  the  commonwealth 
a  few  years  ago  the  $1,300,000  war  claim 
the  bondholders  would  not  surrender 
them,  and  the  money  has  been  kept  in 
the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bonds  for  sev- 
eral years. 


Prating  about  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protect  itself  from  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore, of  its  right  to  compel  children  to 
go  to  school,  disregards  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  demonstratable  that  going  to  school 
necessarily  destroys  ignorance,  and  that 
literacy  is  a  guarantee  of  intelligence  or 
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conservatism,  says  an  authrity  on  edu- 
cational subjects.  It  disregards,  too,  the 
:  ace  in  depriving  parents  of  authority 
over  their  own  children.  There  are 
evils,  it  is  true,  in  the  neglect  by  some 
parents    >f  th  ;  proper  trai  of   their 

children,  but  they  are  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  evils  of  depriving,  through 
such  measures  as  compulsory  education, 
all  parents  of  their  rights  in  their  chil- 
dren. That  points  straight  to  the  ani- 
malism and  the  brutality  of  socialism. 


HEIRS    OF    WASHINGTON. 

SEEK   VALUABLE     LAND.    PART     OF    WHICH 

IS   THE    PRESENT   SITE   OF   THE 

CITY   OF    CINCINNATI. 

A  recent  dispatch  form  Washington 
Ch-  says:  "To  recover  some  little  par- 
cels of  real  estate  given  by  two  greatful 
governments  to  George  Washington 
about  100  years  ago.  and  worth  at  the 
present  time  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  the  object  of  proceedings  started 
formally  a  few  days  ago  by  the  heirs-at- 
law  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

"'After  an  undisturbed  rest  of  nearly  a 
century  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Fairfax 
county.  Va..  the  Washington  estate  has 
been  reopened  by  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  for  the  undistributed  as- 
sets which  consist  of  this  almost  forgot- 
ten land  which  he  possesed.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Lawrence  Washington  and  S.  W. 
Washington,  heirs-at-law  of  George 
Washington. 

"Robert  E.  Lee  of  Fairfax  county  was 
appointed  administrator.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  General  Rofx.rt  E.  Lee  and  a 
great-grandson  of  "Light  Horse"  Harry 
Lee,  General  Washington's  Chief  of 
Staff.     The  land  which  the  heirs  seek  to 


recover  is  situated  in  Ohio  and  fully  de- 
scribed in   Washington's  will. 

It  aggregates  nearly  10.000  acres  and 
includes  practically  all  the  land  on  which 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  built.  Another 
tract  of  the  land  embraces  Point  Pleas- 
GAL  3  Historical  SOC— Powers 
ant,  the  birthplace  of  General  Grant, 
while  another,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
nawha river,  is  rich  in  coal  and  oil  de- 
posits. 

"Part  of  the  land  was  granted  to 
Washington  by  the  British  Government 
as  a  reward  for  his  military  advices,  and 
part  of  it  was  granted  him  by  the  United 
States  later  for  the  same  reason.  The 
heirs  who  have  brought  the  suit  scarcely 
hope  to  recover  the  specific  tracts  of 
land  granted  to  their  forbear,  since  by 
an  error  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
grants  has  been  at  one  time  and  another 
given  to  settlers. 

"But  in  default  of  such  recovery,  the 
heirs  expect  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
the  land — whether  its  value  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  to  Washington  or  at  the 
present  time,  is  not  known.  If  Congress 
should  award  the  heirs  the  present  value 
it  would  sum  up  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions." 


HISTORICAL  SOCTETV 

WORKERS  PUT  ON  PROGRAM  OF  IMPORTANT 
CONFERENCE    IN    CINCINNATI. 

Woodford  W.  Longmoor  and  Prof. 
George  C.  Downing  leave  this  morning 
for  Cincinnati,  where  they  will  attend 
the  Central  Ohio  Valley  History  Con- 
ference, as  representatives  of  the  Sfate 
Historical  Society.  The  session-,  of  die 
Conference  will  be  held  at  McMicken 
Hall,  in  the  I  niversity  of  Cincinnati  ard 
will  last  through  todav  and  tomorrow. 
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Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
had  intended  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
ference, but  is  confined  to  her  home  by 
illness.  She  is  on  the  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  reports  on  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  work  in  Local  History. 
She  was  assigned  the  work  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Historical  Society.  Prof.  Down- 
ing goes  as  her  special  representative 
and  to  represent  the  Register,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Longmoor  is  on  the  program  of 
the  first  day  in  connection  with  Reports 
of  Special  Work  in  Local  History.  The 
subject  assigned  to  him  is  "Local  His- 
tory work  in  the  Counties  of  Kentucky. 

Mayor  Dempsey,  of  Cincinnati,  will 
open  the  Conference  with  an  address  of 
welcome  this  morning,  and  President 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
will  speak.  Much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  Conference,  and  the  local 
delegates  expect  that  much  good  will  be 
accomplished. 


COXCERXIXG  "CHRISTIAN 
NAMES." 

May  one  interject  a  gentle  protest 
a.gainst  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Christian 
name"  in  this  connection  ?  The  Romans 
said  praenomen.  the  French  say  prenom, 
and  we  have  used  the  word  "forename" 
for  the  last  365  years.  It  is  as  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  Christian  name  of  a  Jew, 
for  example,  as  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  a  Christmas  card  from  a  Jewish 
rabbi.  Again,  the  middle  name  of  a 
Roma::  was  his  gentle  name — that  oT'  his 
gens.  On  the  surface,  what  a  pretty 
confusion  of  ideas  it  would  have  been  to 
have  spoken  of  the  name  as  at  once  gen- 
tile and  Christian! — London  Notes  and 
ties. 


GOV.    BECKHAM'S    THANKSGIV- 
ING PROCLAMATION. 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Executive  Department. 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 
In  accordance  with  custom  and  the 
Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  hereby  appoint  Thurs- 
day. November  the  28th,  as  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving  and  prayer  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  expected  on  that 
day  that  all  of  our  people  shall  refrain 
from  their  usual  business  employments. 
and  give  thanks  to  the  all-wise  Ruler 
who  has  so  generously  blessed  us  as  a 
Nation,  and  who  has  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided for  us. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

Done  at  Frankfort,  this  15th  day  of 
November,    1907. 

J.  C.  W.  BECHAM. 
By  the  Governor  : 

H.  V.  McCHESNEY, 
Secretarv  of  State. 
By  W.   F.   GRAYOT, 
Assistant  Secretarv  of  State. 


KENTUCKY  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

LAST  PENNY  OP  SI, 000.000  INDEBTEDNESS 
ON  THE  STATE  WHEN  GOVERNOR  BECK- 
HAM  CAME  INTO  OFFICE  IS  PAID. 

Kentucky,  possibly  for  the  rst  time 
since  it  was  admitted  to  the  union,  is  out 
of  debt.  The  committee,  consisting  of  At- 
torney-General N.  B.  Hays,  Auditor  S. 
W.  Hager  and  Treasurer  H.  M.  Bos- 
worth,  met  Friday  and  destroyed  527,000 
worth  of  bonds  that  had  beer)  paid. 
These  bonds  are  the  last  of  the  $500,000 
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worth  of  bonds  issued  in  July.,  1897, 
during  the  administration  of  Governor 
W.  O.  Bradley. 

Kentucky  is  now  free  of  debt,  has  a 
capitol  building  almost  completed  that 
was  erected  out  of  the  general  fund  with- 
out raising  the  tax  rate,  and  there  is 
something  like  SI. 250.000  in  the  treasury 
that  will  be  turned  over  to  the  adminis- 
tration. There  are  but  five  other  States 
in  the  union  that  do  not  owe  a  debt,  but 
none  of  them  has  had  the  debt  paid  off  in 
as  short  a  time  as  was  the  Kentucky  debt 
during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Beckham. 

Since  he  came  into  office  there  has  been 
paid  off  during  his  administration 
SI. 000.000  of  indebtedness,  and  has  been 
gradually  reduced  until  now  the  State 
of  Kentucky  does  not  owe  one  cent. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of 
the  "Ohio  I 'alley  History  Conference" 
in  Cincinnati,  at  the  University,  Nov. 
29th-30th,  1907— Kentucky  Historical 
Society  at  the  First  Central  Ohio  Val- 
ley Historical  Conference. 

The  first  Central  Ohio  Valley  History 
Conference  assembled  in  the  hospitable 
city  of  Cincinnati,  on  November  29th 
and  30th.  1907.  This  meeting  was  en- 
thusiastic and  eminently  successful  in 
fulfilling  its  promise  of  awakening  an  in- 
terest in  the  great  importance  of  chron- 
icling local  history  and  the  emphasizing 
of  its  intimate  relation  to  National  his- 
tory. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  which,  by  ac- 
knowledged right,  should  have  a  promi- 
nent representation  :n  such  a  meeting. 
.  through  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical Society,  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference.   The  principal  feature  of  the  en- 


tire meeting  was  that  assembly  in  the 
McMicken  Hall,  University  of  Cincin- 
•nati,  on  Friday,  November  29th,  with  the 
following  program,  of  the  most  eminent 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  country. 
PROGRAM. 

Local  History  Conference — Friday, 
November  29,  2:30  P.  M.,  Van  Wormer 
Library,  University  of  Cincinnati ;  Pre- 
siding Officer.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Indiana 
State  Historical  Society. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Mayor  E.  J. 
Dempsey.  Cincinnati :  President  Charles 
YV.  Dabney.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Introductory  Address — Charles  Theo- 
dore Greve,  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio. 

Address — The  Mission  of  Local  His.- 
tory.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  LL.  D., 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Brief  Reports  from  the  Local  Field — 
Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Marietta.  O.. 
Secretary  Ohio  Valley  Historical  So- 
ciety; The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  So- 
ciety. Hon.  E.  O.  Randall.  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus, O. ;  Methods  of  Co-operation  in 
Local  History  Work.  George  S.  Cottman, 
Editor  Indiana  Historical  Quarterly,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. :  The  Work  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton.  Secretary.  Frankfort, 
Ky. ;  Recent  Excavations  in  the  Madison- 
ville  Mounds,  Frederick  W.  Hinkle,  Cin- 
cinnati Branch.  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America:  State  Aid  in  Local  History 
Work.  Virgil  A.  Lewis.  Director  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  ;  Historical  Work  of 
the  State  Librarian,  C.  B.  Galsbreath, 
Ohio  State  Library:  Local  History  Work 
in  the  Counties  of  Kentucky,  W.  M. 
Longmoor,  Curator  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  Frankfort.  Kv. 
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The  address  of  welcome  and  the  pleas- 
ing speech  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney. 
with  introductory  address  of  Hon.  C.  T. 
Greve,  were  very  tine — and  prepared  the 
large  audier.ce  to  listen  with  profound 
attention  to  the  address  of  the  famous 
author  and  historian  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society.  Hon.  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites.  This  address  embodied  the 
teachable  and  instructive  features  of  lo- 
cal history,  enlivened  with  anecdote  and 
humor,  and  was  in  all  respect  admirable. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  of  Frankfort, 
the  distinguished  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  was 
here  assigned  a  place  of  honor,  being  the 
only  lady  accorded  a  place  on  this  pro- 
grame.  Owing  to  severe  illness,  Mrs. 
Morton  could  not  be  present  to  read  her 
paper,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared 
f.  >r  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee voiced  a  general  opinion,  when  he 
regretted  her  absence,  and  justly  re- 
ferred to  her  as  '"one  of  the  leading  wo- 
men of  the  country,  an  inspiration  and 
example  for  those  who  organize  and  pro- 
mote historical  research  and  societies." 
Fortunately,  the  Society  had  additional- 
rcnresentation  in  the  person  of  its  Cura- 
tor, Mr.  W.  W.  Longmoor.  of  Frank- 
fort, whose  topic  was  County  Organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Longmoor's  very  able  and 
pleasing  address,   giving  an   account  of 


his  individual  efforts  to  arouse  local  in- 
terest in  branch  work  of  the  main  so- 
ciety, was  prefaced  by  an  expression  of 
his  regrets  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, to  whom,  he  stated,  all  honor  was 
due,  as  the  organizer  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  success  of  the  Society  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Mr.  Longmoor  further  gave  a 
brief  sketch,  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  in  the  introduction  of  his  par- 
ticular topic,  all  of  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  interest  by  the  large  audi- 
ence present.  Such  was  the  impression 
made  upon  •  the  teachers  present.  Mr. 
Longmoor  was  invited  to  address  Prof. 
Hulbert"s  class  at  the  University,  in 
American  History.  Also  his  name  was 
placed  upon  one  of  the  most  important, 
committees  of  the  Ohio  Valley  History 
Conference. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  the 
visiting  delegates  were  guests  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  an  enjoyable  ban- 
quet in  the  Queen  City  Club  rooms.  The 
toasts  were  rare,  rich  and  humorous. 

On  Saturday  morning,  an  instructive 
meeting,  particularly  for  history  teach- 
ers, was  held  at  the  University  Hall. 
This  was  followed  by  measures,  to  per- 
petuate this  inaugurated  movement,  look- 
ing to  permanent  organization.  A  fitting 
conclusion  was  a  reception  tendered  by 
the  hereditary  patriotic  societies,  who 
were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  Conference.  G.  C.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  "THE  LIBRAIAN,"  KENTUCKY  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


By  MISS  SALLY  JACKSON. 


the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society, 
July  3,  1906,  the  former  election  of 
iMIss  Sally  Jackson  as  Librarian  of  '"The 
Society"  was  ratified  and  she  given  pos- 
session of  "The  Rooms"  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  hereafter  she  would  pre- 
side in  them  three  days  in  the  week, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday — until 
increased  work  would  require  that  the 
Librarian  should  be  present  to  preside 
over  the  rooms  even-  day  in  the  week. 
The  work  of  Librarian  includes  also  the 
reception  and  care  of  picture-,  relics — to 
classify  newspapers  and  be  >ks  and  at 
stated  times  catalog  books  tor  publica- 
tion of  the  list  and  label  them.  Since  July 
3d  "The  Rooms"  have  been  enriched  by 
so  e  ven  elegant  oil  paintings — notably 
Marschell's  portrait  of  Governor  Luke 
P  Blackburn,  donated  by  his  widow — 
a  very  large  and  splendid  oil  portrait  of 
Gov.  James  T.  Mbrehead,  donated  by 
Margaret  Morehead — just  previous  to 
July  3 ;  an  elegant  large  oil  portrait  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  John  G.  Carlisle: 
a  life  size  marble  bust  of  Gov.  Beriah 
Magoffin  by  Dexter,  and  smaller  pictures 
of  Gov.  Robinson.  Gov.  Bramlett,  Desha 
and  Breathitt:  these  complete  the  list  of 
pictures  of  all  of  Kentucky's  Governors 
— collected  through  the  enterprise  and 
labor  of  our  Secty-Treas..  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton ;  some  interesting  additions  of 
china  to  the  already  large  collection  of 
china. 

Seven  nieces  of  Dresden  china  decor- 


ated in  Germany  with  pictures  of  "Pic- 
turesque Colorado" — donated  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Richardson,  an  ex-Kentuckian  and 
Librarian  of  the  "Supreme  Court"  of 
Colorado,  at  Denver. 

An  exquisite  plate  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thornhill,  an  ex-Kentuckian  of  Fulton, 
Missouri. 

The  following  books  have  been  added 
to  The  Library  of  The  Society  since 
July  3d.  already  containing  five  hundred 
volumes : 

Smith's  History  of  Kentucky,  by  Z.  F. 
Smith,  former  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this  State. 
"Confederate  Operations  in  Canada  and 
Xew  York" — by  former  Secty.  of 
State,  John  W.  Head! v. 

Approved  Oct.   3,   1906. 

W.   \V.  Loxgmoor, 

Ella   Hobsox. 

Eliza  IT.  Overton. 
From   October   3d,    1906,    to   January 
1st,  1907. 

Since  July  1st,  1906,  when  I  was 
handed  the  keys  of  the  rooms,  by  the 
'.  entucky  State  Historical  Society  and 
the  position  of  Librarian  reaffirmed, 
there  has  been  up  to  the  above  date  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  who 
have  registered  in  the  old  new  Register 
opened  soon  after  the  above  date.  Many 
visitors  besides  have  visited  the  rooms, 
but  did  not  register.  During  the  illness 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  our  Secretary- 
Treasurer,    your    Librarian    was    absent 
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from  the  rooms  from  November  8th  to 
December  1st.  but  Mrs.  Amie  H.  Miles 
and  Miss  Eliza  Overton  were  the  alter- 
nates, and  received  compensations  for 
their    sen-ices,    being"    members    of    this 

The    various    books    and    newspapers 
received  and  filed  since  October  3d,  1906, 
to  October  1st.  1907,  are  as  follows:  The 
books  being  labeled  and  catalogued. 
Magazines — exchanges — 650. 
Bound  Volumes — 2d. 


Pamphlets — numberless. 

The  Women  of  the  Confederacy — New 

— Underwood. 
Beverages    &:    Sauces    of    Colonial    Va., 

1607-1907.    By  L.  S.  F. 
Morgans  Cavalry — Duke. 
The  Partizan  Rangers — Adam  Johnson. 
Confederate  Operations   in   Canada  and 

New  York — Headley. 
Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee — Shepherd. 
Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  by  his  wife. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

VI:  ■  Kentucky  Journal. 
The  Frankfort  Roundabout. 
The  Maysville  Bulletin. 
The  Morgantown  Republican. 
The  Ashland  Independent. 
The  Shelby  Record.      . 
The  Harrodsburg  Democrat. 
Farmers'  Home  Journal. 

MAGAZINES. 

American  Woman's  Review. 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Library. 
State  Board  of  Arbitration,  Springfield, 
111. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Boston.  Mass. 

Annals  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines.  la. 

University  of  Cincinnati  Record. 

Remarks.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Vindicating  the  late  James  A. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Poli- 
tics, published  by  the  Iowa  State  Hist. 
Society,  Iowa  City.  la.  An  unusually 
'  fine  number  of  this  large  journal. 

Ohio  Archalologicai  and  Historical 
Quarterly.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Full  of 
interesting  detail-  and  diaries,  pub- 
lished Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Journal  of  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.  Sept.  1907.  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Memoirs — By 
his  wife,  Xew  York. 

The  Partisan  Rangers — By  Adam  John- 
son. This  is  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent histories  we  have  or  the  Civil 
War.     Thrilling:  a-  a  battle,  interest- 


ing as  a  novel,  it  holds  the  attention 
of  the  reader  from  the  opening  chapter 
to  the  ciose.  It  is  finely  illustrated, 
and  any  library  may  be  proud  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  "The  Partisan  Ran- 
gers." 

Fair  lists  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky 
from  1815  to  1816. 

Original  letter  of  Gov.  Chas.  A.  Wick- 
iiffe,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812-15,  in  regard  to  the  killing  of 
Tecumseh.  He  was  in  the  battle  in 
which  this  noted  Indian  chief  was 
shot,  and  with  other  American  offi- 
cers identified  the  body  of  the  chief 
among  the  slain. 

Address  of  Gov.  Chas.  A.  Wicklifte  on 
the  Indemnification  Bill.  Delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  12, 
1862.  Washington  presented  to  the 
■  tate  Hist.  Society.  By  Mrs. 
Julia   Beckham.    Sept.   25,    1907. 

Constitution  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Wise  Men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Their  Remarkable  Paragraphs,  London 
Eng. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Magazine, 
a  Quarterly,  full  of  good  reading, 
Austin.  Texas. 

Xew  England  General  and  Historical 
Register.    Boston.   Mass. 

Kentucky  Title  Savings  Bank  for  Inves- 
tors, Louis ville  Ky. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Oregon  Agriculturist.  Portland. 
Ore. 

The  Xew  England  Historical  and  Gen- 
ealogical Register,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Youth's  Companion,  Anniversary  num- 
ber, Boston.  Mass. 

The  New  York  Public  Library.  Lenox 
and  Tflden  foundations,  Oct..  190/ . 
New  York  City. 

le    Laws    for    1907. — Farmers''    Bul- 
letin. Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville. 
Tenn.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  again 
to  our  table  this  fine  magazine,  brave, 
bright  and  always  interesting.  The 
dear  Southland  should  rejoice  tc  have 
and  to  hold  such  true  friends  to  its 
past  and  its   future. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Poli- 
tics. Oct..  1907.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

The  Annals  :..  a  Historical  Quar- 

terly. Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  committee  on  delegates  for  the 
Sixth  State  Development  Convention. 
which  will  be  held  in  Louisville  on  Nov- 
ember 19.  20  anj  21  has  annc  meed  that 
the  prospects  for  a  full  representation 
from  every  county  in  the  State  are 
brighter  than  ever  before.  Correspon- 
dence has  been  entered  into  with  all 
county  offices,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
citizens  of  this  county  will  -end  forward 
a  strong  delegation  of  good  men  to  take' 
part  in  thi=;  great  work. 

In  many  counties  delegates  have  been 
appointed,  but  have  not  yet  sent  in  their 
acceptances  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
daion.  200  Commercial  Building. 
Louisville.  It  is  hoped  that  all  citizens 
selected  from  this  section  will  be  there 
to  enjoy  the  excellent  programme  pre- 
pared, and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  and  the 
members  of  the  Louisville  Commercial 
Club  at  the  hly  banquet  v  I  reception 
that  will  be  tendered  the  delegates. 


Delegates  from  all  the  following  coun- 
ties have  accepted  their  appointments : 
.  Adair,  Allen.  Anderson.  Barren,  Bath, 
Bell.  Boone.  Boyd,  Bovle,  Breckenridge, 
Bullitt.  Butler.  Caldwell.  Campbell,  Car- 
roll. Carter.  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Crit- 
tenden. Daviess.  Elliott,  Estill,  Fayette, 
Franklin.  Garrard,  Grant.  Graves, 
Greenup,  Hancock.  Hardin,  Hart.  Hen- 
derson. Henry.  Hopkins.  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Jessamine,  Kenton,  Knott,  Knox, 
Laurel,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Livingston,  Lyon, 
Madison,  Marion.  Mason,  Meade.  Meni- 
fee. Mercer,  Montgomery.  Muhlenburg. 
Nelson,  Ohio.  Oldham.  Owen.  Pike,  Pu- 
laski, Scott,  Shelby.  Simpson.  Spencer, 
Trigg.  Trimble,  Warren,  Washington, 
Webster,  Whitley,  Woodford. 

This  excellent  showing  leaves  the  fol- 
lowing counties  to  be  heard  from  in  the 
matter  of  acceptances : 

Ballard.  Bourbon,  Bracken.  Breathitt. 
Calloway,  Carlisle.  Casey,  Clinton,  Cum- 
berland. Edmonson,  Fleming,  Floyd, 
Fulton.  Gallatin,  Grayson,  Green,  Har- 
lan. Harrison.  Hickman.  Johnson,  La- 
rue,  Leslie  Lawrence,  Letcher.  Lewis. 
Logan,  Magoffin.  Marshall,  Martin,  Mc- 
Cracken,  McLean,  Metcalfe.  Monroe. 
:  [organ,  Nicholas,  Owsley,  Pendleton, 
Pern'.  Powell.  Robertson,  Rockcastle. 
Rowan,  Russell,  Todd,  Union,  Wayne, 
Wolfe. 


The  programme  for  the  coming  Sixth 
State  Development  Convention  which 
will  be  held  in  Louisville  in  November 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  it 
already  bears  the  names  of  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
United  States. 

Realizing  the  foremost  place  the 
press,  of   Kentucky   has   always   had   in 
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the  progress  of  the  State,  the  committee 
on  programme  has  asked  Lew  B.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Asso- 
ciation to  deliver  an  address  on  "The 
Influence  of  the  Press  on  State  Develop- 
ment." Mr.  Brown  consented  lu  take 
the  time  from  his  business  to  make  this 
address,  and  has  promised  to  co-operate 
with  the  association  in  this  great  work. 

About  twenty  men  of  national  repu- 
tation will  be  on  the  programme  alto- 
gether. The  Hon.  Jas.  B.  McCreary 
will  take  the  Panama  Canal  for  his  sub- 
ject and  will  treat  of  the  economical 
relation  of  the  canal  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  States. 

Forestry  reserve,  in  its  relation  to 
Kentucky,  particularly,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject taken  by  Wra.  Hall,  of  the  United 
Slates  Forestry  Service.  Mr.  Hall  has 
conducted  many  important  investiga- 
tions for  the  Service,  and  his  opinions 
on  Kentucky  timber  matters  should  be 
very  highly  valued  by  Kentuckians. 

Space  forbids  the  individual  mention 
of  all  speakers,  but  the  programme  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  strong- 
est array  yet  offered  has  been  secured 
for  the  coming  meeting.  Kentuckians, 
whether  delegates  or  not  should  attend 
the  convention,  and  get  in  touch  with 
this  important  movement. 

In  order  that  the  Sixth  State  Develop- 
ment Convention  may  not  lack  enter- 
tainment features  of  a  lighter  variety, 
a  banquet  will  be  given  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  November  21,  the  last  night 
of  the  meeting.  This  will  be  tendered 
by  the  citizens  of  Louisville  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  it  is  promised  that  no  more 
attractive  entertainment  could  be  offered 


than  the  one  under  process  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  banquet  will  be  given  in  the  large 
dining  room  of  the  Gait  House,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  convention,  and  be- 
sides excellent  food,  a  programme  of 
special  attractiveness  is  under  discus- 
sion. All  possible  provision  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  guests  will  be 
made.  Another  evening  session  of  the 
convention  will  be  devoted  to  a  recep- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  Louisville 
Commercial  Club  to  the  delegates.  Re- 
ceptions by  that  organization  have  been 
tendered  many  times  in  the  past  to  dis- 
tinguished gatherings,  and  are  famed  for 
their  informality,  and  the  pleasure  they 
give. 

Besides  all  the  arrangements  that  have 
been  made  for  the  benefit  intellectually 
and  physically,  for  the  delegates  to  the 
Sixth  Kentucky  State  Development  Con- 
vention, all  railroads  in  Kentucky  have 
agreed  upon  rates  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Nov- 
ember 17,  18,  and  19,  and  will  be  good 
returning  until  November  23. 

This  arrangement,  made  by  W.  A. 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee,  is  considered  best  for  the 
delegates,  and  will  leave  a  good  margin 
for  those  who  do  not  care  to  rush  home 
at  the  close  of  the  convention.  LTnder 
this  dispensation  of  the  railroads  all 
Kentuckians  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  State  should  go  to  Louisville  dur- 
ing the  convention  as  delegates  or  other- 
wise, and  lend  a  hand  on  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Gait  House,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  prepared  is  the 
best  ever  gotten  together  for  a  similar 
meeting. 
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STATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  no  small  thing  tor  a  State  to 
have  a  permanent  organized  body  of  in- 
fluential citizens  working  steadily  along 
definite  lines  for  the  upbuilding  of  that 
State.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  Kentucky 
that  there  exists  the  Kentucky  State 
Development  Association,  which, 
through  organization,  system  and  pres- 
tige, ought  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
more  for  the  material  advancement  of 
Kentucky  in  a  short  while  than  scatter- 
ed, desultory  and  individual  efforts  could 
accomplish  in  a  long  while.  The  title 
of  the  Association  tells  the  whole  story 
of  its  purpose — the  development  of  Ken- 
tucky. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  greater  possibilities,  ?nd  none 
with  better  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
oper. 

It  is  this  strong  and  useful  body  that 
is  to  meet  in  Louisville  next  month — 
november  19.  20  and  21.  Here  it  will 
take  up  the  work  where  it  left  it  off  a 
year  ago  and  give  new  impetus  to  the 
movement  of  State  development.  This 
association  takes  the  view  that  what 
helps  and  enriches  the  community  helps 
and  enriches  the  individual,  and  every 
step  toward  the  advancement  of  Ken- 
tucky's material  interests  is  a  step  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  every  citizen.  Every  dollar  added  to 
the  aggregate  wealth  adds  to  the  wealth 
per  capita,  and  there  is  nothing  like  "a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  al- 
together" to  increase  this  aggregate 
wealth  and  thereby  open  new  avenues 
to  labor  and  ambition.  Its  purpose  is 
not  confined  to  one  field.  Mining,  ag- 
riculture, manufactures  all  enter  into  its 
range. 

"Many   sections    suffer   and   are   held 


back  in  their  progress,'"  runs  the  asso- 
ciation's prospectus,  "by  lack  of  rail- 
road facilities.  This  association  will  be 
able  to  prove  by  its  data  what  sections 
are  in  need  of  railroads,  and  what  traf- 
fic could  be  offered  to  a  railroad  for  a 
beginning.  Facts  of  this  nature,  brought 
before  the  proper  persons,  are  bound  to 
have  a  most  beneficial  and  enlivening 
effect."  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  association  and  the  people  of 
the  State  that  while  it  is  true  that  rail- 
reads  are  greatly  needed  by  the  State, 
since  some  of  the  richest  of  counties 
have  not  a  single  mile  of  railroad,  capi- 
tal is  very  timid  and  is  easily  scared 
away  by  antagonistic  sentiment.  It  is 
as  injurious  to  a  community  for  its  peo- 
ple to  persecute  capital  as  it  is  for  cap- 
ital to  oppress  the  people.  Extreme 
measures  taken  in  certain  States  against 
railroads  have  set  progress  back  decades 
in  those  States,  and  if  ever  Kentucky 
people  should  show  a  spirit  of  hostility 
toward  railroads  and  other  enterprises 
of  capital,  the  progress  of  the  State  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  individuals  in  the 
State  would  be  materially  retarded. 
There  i^  a  difference  between  lawful, 
but  friendly  restraint  and  crushing  and 
hysterical  hostility. 

SUMMARY. 

In  the  .  September  Register  1907,  it 
was  announced  there  would  be  changes 
in  this,  the  January  Register,  1908. 

Having  finished  the  sketches  of  the 
Governors  from  Gov.  Isaac  Shelby  to 
Gov.  P.  H.  Leslie  with  their  pictures, 
which  had  been  running  in  the  Register 
since  1903,  we  had  decided  to  omit 
these  sketches  and  pictures  for  awhile, 
as  the  succeeding  governors  of  Kentucky, 
with  the  exception  of  three  since  Gover- 
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nor  Leslie,  are  living.  Also  we  would 
omit  the  names  and  boards,  of  State 
Govt,  with  which  we  are  not  connected. 

Only  one  purpose  dominates  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  good  of  Kentucky, 
and  one  idea  controls  it.  that  of  garner- 
ing what  pertains  to  the  history  of  Ky., 
and  illustrating  this  by  painting,  pic- 
ture portrait  and  by  relics  and  souvenirs, 
such  as  we  shall  be  able  to  secure,  by 
purchase  or  gift. 

We  have  already  secured  the  portraits 
of  our  early  Governors,  and  hope  to  have 


in  the  new  Capital,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  Historical  Rooms  placed  under  our 
charge — these  works  of  art,  representing 
the  artists  of  Kentucky,  together  with 
ail  the  valuable  historical  records  and 
priceless  treasures  of  the  past  that  we, 
as  a  Society,  have  by  patient  investiga- 
tion and  solicitation,  expense  and  pa- 
triotic interest  in  our  State  been  enabled 
to  secure,  to  enrich  our  Historical  Rooms 
and  adorn  the  new  Capital  of  Kentucky. 

J.  C.  M. 
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of  Daniel  Boone's  first  view  of  the  "beautiful  level  of  Kentucky." 
After  the  close  of  the  program,  refreshments  served. 
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MAJOR  i.HNKKAI.  ZACHARY  TAYI.OR, 

President  of  the  T'nited  States  1MU— 1850. 


Major    General    Zachary   Taylor 

President  of  the  United  States    1849—1850. 
By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR, 


Afterward  President  of  the  United  States. 


This  distinguished  citizen  and  soldier 
of  Kentucky  was  unwillingly  made 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
unwittingly  inducted  into  the  mys- 
terious business  and  responsibility  of 
politics  and  statesmanship.  He  an- 
nounced frankly  that  he  "'distrusted 
his  fitness  for  the  high  position."  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  a  born 
soldier,  and  a  conservative  Whig. 

He  came  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  cour- 
age, and  success  in  battle — succeeding 
each  other  in  the  profession  of  Arms. 
They,  like  General  Taylor  knew  but 
little  of  the  science  of  Government, 
but  he,  loving  his  country  beyond 
everything  else,  consented  to  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  5,  1849.  It  is  said  he  felt  un- 
equal physically  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  high  position,  but  as  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Country  called 
him  to  this  highest  seat  of  honor  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  accepted  the  responsibility, 
and  determined  to  acquit  himself  as 
well  as  possible  under  untried  duties. 
As  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  his  Coun- 
try, he  had  so  distinguished  himself,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Commanders  of  the  world  after  the 
wonderful  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 


As  Kentucky  was  the  home  of  Jiis 
youth,  and  the,  land  of  his  affection, 
when  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
be  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  General  Taylor  was  invited  to 
take  the  Capita!  of  Kentucky,  Frank- 
fort in  his  route.  In  an  old  newspaper 
of  1886,  "The  Capital,"  we  have  the 
following  account  of  his  visit,  which 
was  to  be  the  grandest  Valentine 
Frankfort  ever  had. 

"General  Zachary  Taylor  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States,  arrived 
in  Frankfort.  February  14th,  1849. 
Thousands  of  persons  from  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  and  towns  had  assembled 
to  meet  him,  all  of  whom  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  paid  him  that  respect 
which  his  distinguished  services  de- 
served. From  the  landing  on  the  river 
(he  came  by  boat)  he  was  conducted 
immediately  to  the  Capitol,  escorted 
by  the  Officers  of  the  State,  members 
of  the  Legislature,  citizens  and  strang- 
ers generally.  At  the  Capitol  he  was 
met  by  the  Governor,  John  J.  Critten- 
den (see  Register,  1905)  and  conducted 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  lobbies  of 
which  were  filled  by  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  State.  After  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Senators,  the  ladies 
pressed  forward  and  saluted  him  with 
kisses  which  the  gallant  soldier  seem- 
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ed  to  enjoy  amazingly.  From  thence 
he  went  to  the  Representative  Hall 
where  similar  ceremonies  awaited  him. 
After  resting  a  few  hours  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  relative.  Col.  E.  H.  Taylor, 
he  received  the  citizens  and  visitors." 
i  It  v.  a-  a:  this  time  a  la  ly  of  the  city, 
connected  to  his  family,  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  whom  he  recollected  as 
meeting  before  as  Miss  B — .  "What." 
he  said  to  her,  "Miss  B —  still.'  "Yes. 
General,  like  you,  I  have  never  sur- 
rendered." was  the  quick  rejoinder.  He 
laughed   heartily.) 

"The  Odd  Fellows  in  procession 
were  reviewed  by  him  from  the  steps 
of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Kentucky. 
After  supper  that  evening  he  visited 
a  Fair  held  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  where  a  beautiful  Bible 
was  presented  to  him.  He  then  visited 
a  Fair  held  by  the  Daughters  of  Tem- 
perance at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on 
Broadway.  His  visit  to  Frankfort 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  prominent 
events  in  the  city'-  history." 

President  Madison  had  visited 
Frankfort  as  the  guest  of  Judge 
Thomas  Todd,  then  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  a  brother-in-law.  President 
Monroe  had  also  visited  Frankfort,  but 
these  Presidents,  though  greatly  ad- 
mired, had  no  such  receptions  as  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  In  that  day  Kerrtuckians 
were  delighted  to  honor  the  great  men 
from  Kentucky  families,  men  who  rose 
superior  to  all  others,  whether  as 
Boldiers  or  statesmen.  Hence  tl  • 
State  pride  was  flattered  by  the  hoi 
the  Mation  lavished  upon  their  illus- 
ddier- President,  at  the  time  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  America. 
The  n    of    Congress    following 


General  Taylor's  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent, 1849-1850,  was  a  stormy  one.  It 
had  coma  to  pass  that  no  one  of  the 
new  territories  seeking  statehood  could 
ask  for  admission  into  the  Union,  with- 
out arousing  the  most  vehement,  and 
often  outrageous  utterances  and  pro- 
tests from  certain  Xew  England  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators. 

General  Taylor,  as  he  was  still  lov- 
ingly called,  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  views  and  objections  ;  he  thought  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  new  territories  seeking  ad- 
mission as  States  should  be  free  to 
form  their  own  Constitutions.  We 
have  read  that  California,  "the  lady  in 
gold,"  stood  by  the  door,  appealing  to 
Congress  for  Statehood.  She  did  not 
appeal  in  vain  for  the  influence  of  the 
President :  he  listened  with  amusement, 
it  is  said  to  the  fiery  comments  of  many  of 
the  speakers  at  that  time.  His  Cabinet 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  in  talent 
and  experience  in  national  politics 
and  government,  and  he  heard  their 
opinions. 

So  it  was  in  1850  ''the  lady  in  gold" 
from  the  Golden  Gate  swept  into  State- 
hood on  her  merits,  and  California  as 
another  star  was  added  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  General  Taylor  had 
waved  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  so  triumphantly  and  grandly 
over  Mexico,  the  land  of  the  Montezu- 
mas.  General  Taylor  welcomed  Ca1i- 
fornia  into  the  Union,  leaving  her  to 
settle  in  gold  or  in  rhetoric,  with  the 
enemies  to  her  admission  on  her  own 
terms. 

The  strenuous  duties  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Nation  were  too  much  for  the 
failing  strength   of  the  grand  old  sol- 
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dier.    As  the  summer  of  1850  advanced 
he  became  ill,  and  died  suddenly,  July 
9.  1850.     Taily  it  was  said, 
"He  sank  to  rest 

With  all  his  Country's  wishes  blest." 

President  Zachary  Taylor  was  born 
Hare  Forest.'  near  Orange  Court 
Hou-e,  Virginia,  Sept.  24,  1784,  and 
married  Margaret  Smith,,  of  Calvert 
county,  Maryland,  1810,  daughter  of 
Walter  Smith.  He  was  brought  to 
Kentucky  when  a  babe  nine  mouths; 
old,  (by  his  father,  Colonel  Richard 
Taylor  j,  who  had  married  Sarah 
Strother,  daughter  of  William  Strother. 
Stafford  county,  Virginia.  (S.  M.  Par. 
170)  The  father  was  a  conspicuous  sol- 
dier and  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and 
came  to  Kentucky  after  the  war,  and 
settled  in  Jefferson  county,  near  Louis- 
ville, in   1785. 

Thus  the  son  was  brought  up  amid 
the  dangers  and  perils  that  surrounded 
the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky.  He  in- 
herited the  military  daring  and  splen- 
did courage  of  his  father,  with  a  large 
share  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  adven- 
ture which  distinguished  the  young 
men  of  that  time. 

For  much  of  his  military  history  we 
are  indebted  to  family  records,  and' 
Collin's  History  of  Kentucky,  and  from 
these  sources  we  shall  quote  liberally, 
that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
General  Taylor's  remarkable  career  as 
a  soldier,  who  read  this  sketch,  may 
understand  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  people  for  the  hero  of  Buena 
Vista.  His  election  for  President  of 
the  United  States  demonstrated  the 
sentiment  of  hero-worship  that  prevail- 
ed at  that  time. 

General   Taylor's  early  love  for  the 


profession  of  Arms  procured  for  him 
the  position  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  army  in  1808.  two  years 
after  he  joined  General  Wilkinson  at 
New  Orleans.  In  1810.  as  before 
stated,  ha  married  an  accomplished 
young  lady  of  Maryland,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Smith ;  in  a  short  time  after  his 
marriage  he  was  promoted  to  a  Cap- 
taincy in  the  United  States  army.  In 
1812  he  took  command  of  Fort  Harri- 
son, and  while  there  became  the  hero 
of  the  terrible  battle  with  the  Indians 
assaulting  that  Fort.  The  history  of  this 
battle  is  one  of  thrilling 'interest — we  can 
only  give  an  extract,  to  show  the  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  General  Taylor  at  that 
time. 

"The  premeditated  attack  so  craftily, 
arranged  was  made  as  expected. — 
About  eleven  o'clock  Captain  Taylor 
was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one  of 
the  sentinels;  he  immediately  ordered 
the  men  to  their  posts,  and  the  firing 
became  general  on  both  sides.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uproar,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Indians  had  set  fire  to  the 
lower  block  house.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  Captain  Taylor  ordered 
buckets  to  be  brought,  and  the  fire  to 
be  extinguished.  The  men  appeared 
to  be  paralyzed  and  stupified.  The 
alarm  of  fire  had  thrown  the  Garrison 
into  the  greatest  confusion,  in  the 
midst  of  which  all  orders  were  un- 
heard or  disregarded.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  quantity  of  whisky  among 
the  Contractor's  stores,  deposited  in 
the  block  house,  which,  having  caught 
fire  caused  the  names  to  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  rage  with  irresist- 
ible fury. 

During  this   time   the    Indians    were 
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not  idle,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing 
against  the  pickets,  accompanied  by 
a  concert  of  yells,  the  most  infernal 
that  ever  issued  from  the  throat  of 
beast,  man  or  devil.  The  hre  soon 
ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  block  house, 
and  threatened  to  wrap  the  whole  fort 
in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  men  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  ceased  to 
pay  any  attention  to  orders.  Disorder 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  scene  became 
terrific.  The  fire  raged,  and  surged 
and  roared,  the  Indians  howled  and 
yelled — dogs  barked — the  wounded 
groaned — and  high  above  all  rose  the 
shrieks  of  women  in  their  terror,  send- 
ing keen  and  thrilling  accents  through 
the  mingled  sounds  of  battle:  the  sur- 
rounding forest  bathed  in  lurid  light 
returned  a  fiery  glare  yet  more  appall- 
ing from  the  intense  darkness  oi  the 
night,  and  all  combined  made  up  a 
time  of  awful  terror  before  which  the 
stoutest  heart  quailed  and  quaked.  In 
the  midst  of  this  pandemonium  stood 
the  youthful  hero,  like  a  living  rock 
firm  and  collected,  ready  and  decisive, 
ar  a  single  glance  determining  the 
order  of  the  defense,  animating  his 
comrades  to  confidence  and  constancy ; 
and  by  the  irresistible  force  of  example 
imparted  a  spirit  of  determined  and 
courageous  perseverance  even  to  the 
weaker  sex:  about  six  o'clock  the  de- 
feated Indians  retired:  their  loss  was 
very   considerable. 

This  bril'iant  and  successful  defense 
of  Fort  Harrison  made  such  an  im- 
pression nn  the  spirits  of  the  tribes  that 
it  arrested  the  march  of  the  Indian 
forces,  and  preserved,  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children.  The 
demonstration  of  joy  in  Kentucky  upon 


the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  was  uni- 
versal. Captain  Taylor  for  this  vic- 
tory was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  by  brevet"  (^Collin's  History  of 
Kentucky,    Vol.   2,   pp.   '381-382). 

For  gallantry  in  the  "'Black  Hawk" 
war  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  and  in  1836,  after  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Seminole 
Tribes  in  Florida,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and 
had  his  headquarters  at  Tampa  Bay. 
Every  promotion  was  won  by  a  signal 
victory  in  battle.  He  was  called  to 
every  point  of  danger  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  biography  of  his  life 
is  from  1836  to  the  Mexican  war,  a 
history  also  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  Government  of  the 
United   States. 

The  difficulties  with  Mexico  in  1841 
required  his  presence  at  a  position  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  established 
quarters  opposite  Matamoras,  subse- 
quently known  as  Fort  Brown.  From 
this  point  of  observation  he  saw  the 
designs  of  the  Mexicans,  and  met  theii 
tioops. 

Then  began  the  minor  engagements, 
which  resulted  in  a  Declaration  of  War 
in  1845,  with  Mexico.  In  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista  General  Taylor  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  he  became  the 
idolized    soldier   of    America. 

He  was  called  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready."  The  world  adores  courage 
and  the  bravery  and  sagacity  of  the 
Commander  enlisted  the  admiration 
and  interest  of  all  America.  As  a 
testimonial  of  the  grateful  admiration 
of  the  people  he  was  made  President 
of   the   United    States.  ■ 
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The  Government  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  his  grave  in  the  family  ceme- 
tery near  Louisville.  Kentucky.  It  was 
President's  Taylor's  expressed  wish  to 
be  buried  with  his  people  in  Kentucky, 
else  he  would  have  been  buried  in  the 
Military  lot,  in  the  Frankfort  Ceme- 
tery, under  the  shadow  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Military  Monument  there,  that  so 
fittingly  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
that  fousrht  in  that  famous  battle  under 


General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  now 
sleep  around  it  in  the  "Bivouac  of 
the  Dead.'' 

General  Taylor  was  survived  by  his 
widow,  and  four  children,  namely: 
Col.  Richard  Taylor,  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  C.  S.  A. ;  Mrs.  Bettie  Wood, 
of  Mississippi ;  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis, 
first  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  Mrs.  Col. 
Bliss,  second  marriage  Mrs.  Col. 
Danclridge,   Winchester,   Virginia. 


^§?S^1^ 
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PRE-HISTORIC  PEOPLE  OF  KENTUCKY, 


By  Z.  F.  Smith. 


The  defeat  of  Spain  by  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
loss  of  her  possessions  in  the  Antillan 
and  Philippine  Islands,  a  few  years 
ago.  finds  a  parallel  in  the  records  of 
history  and  tradition  of  an  age  ancient- 
ly remote.  These  reco-ds  concur  that, 
over  one  thousand  years  before  the 
beginning  of  Greek  culture  and  Greek 
conquest,  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  continents  of  America, 
were  not  only  known  to  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  who  then  dwelt 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  but  were  known  also  to  be  the 
seats  of  empires  and  civilizations 
rivaling  their  own,  sprung  from 
colonies  planted  there  from  their  own 
people  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition. 
Government,  imperial  power,  and  prim- 
itive culture  had  found  a  home  and 
nurture  in  the  Occidental  World,  as 
in    the    Oriental. 

In  these  earliest  ages  commerce  and 
trade  were  carried  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  seas,  out  upon  the  great 
oceans,  from  continent  to  continent, 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  boldness, 
unknown  in  after  years  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  were  as  inferior  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  they 
were  great  in  letters  and  in  war.  The 
story  of  Atlantis  is  too  often  and  too 


consistently  repeated  in  the  histories 
and  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  too 
much  interwoven  with  their  mythol- 
ogies and  traditions,  to  be  regarded  as 
pure  fiction.  The  stories  of  the 
Antillan  Islands  and  of  America  are 
associated  with  that  of  Atlantis,  and 
as    credibly    sustained. 

From  that  remarkable  production, 
"Ancient  Annals  of  Kentucky,"  by 
C.  F.  Rofinesque,  for  some  years  a 
professor  in  Transylvania  University 
at  Lexington,  which  forms  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  Marshall's  History 
of  Kentucky,  we  quote,  as   follows: 

"Numerous  revolutions  and  invasions 
took  place  among  the  primitive  nations, 
until  the  Atlantes  of  Northwest  Africa 
united  them  all  by  conquest,  in  one 
powerful  empire,  which  extended  over 
Xorth  Africa,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  lasted 
many  ages  under  several  dynasties  and 
emperors.  It  was  during  the  splendor 
of  this  empire  that  America  was  dis- 
covered by  some  bold  navigators,  who 
were  led  by  the  trade  winds  to  the 
West  Indies,  a  few  days  from  the 
Atlantic  Islands.  They  called  them 
Ahtilla  Islands,  which  meant,  "before 
the  land."  America  was  called  "Atala," 
or  Great  Atlantis.  Returning  to  the 
Azore  land,  by  a  northeast  route,  they 
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extolled  the  new  country;  and  settle- 
ments were  formed  in  "Ayati,"  (Hayti) 
and  on  the  continent,  by  the  Atlantis. 
'  The  Atalans,  or  American "  Atlantes, 
spread  themselves  through  North  and 
South  America,  in  the  most  fertile 
spots.  The  Allegheny  mountains  were 
called  Loca  Loca.  Beyond  them  the 
country  was  called  Great  White  Land, 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  Western 
Atlantis  Empire.  This  included  Ken- 
tucky, and  all  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
Atlantic  shores  were  not  settled,  owing 
to  their  arid  soil,  lately  emerged  from 
the  sea.  This  western  empire  may 
be  called  the  Atalan   empire. 

"The  country  watered  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  branches  was  the  centre  of 
the  Atalan  empire,  and  its  metropolis 
stood  somewhere  on  the  Ohio  river. 
It  was  divided  in  several  provinces  and 
ruled  by  a  powerful  monarch  of  the  Atlas 
family.  The  Atlantic  monarchs  of 
Africa,  Europe,  \tlantis  and  Atala, 
often  contended  for  supremacy,  and 
the  Atalan  (American  i  emperors  ob- 
tained it  once.  Their  dominion  ex- 
tended from  Atala.  (in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley,) to  Syria  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  were  repul- 
sed in  Greece  and  Egypt.  The  African 
emperors  were  acknowledged  generally 
as  lords  paramount.  They  resided  in 
Europe  as  often  as  in  Africa,  on  either 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  to 
contend  against  the  Titans,  a  branch 
of  their  family  reigning  in  the  Alps. 
There  were  many  successive  emperors 
and  monarchs,  bearing  the  names  of 
Ian,  Atlas,  Acman,  Silvan,  Satyr,  Titan, 
Neptune,  Piut,  and  others,  in  both 
continents,  who  were  often  at  war  with 
the     monarchs     of     Egypt.     Ethiopia, 


Scythia,  Iran  and  Hindostan. 

"An  intercourse  was  kept  up  more  or 
less  regularly  between  all  the  primitive 
ii.tti.ins  and  empires,  from  the  Ganges 
in  India,  to  the  Mississippi.  Crishna, 
or  Hercules,  and  Ramacandra,  two 
heroes  of  India,  visited  Atala,  and  the 
court  of  the  Western  monarchs,  which 
was  called  one  of  the  Heavens  on 
earth  by  the  holy  books  of  the  East. 
The  Atalans  were  civilized  like  the 
Atlantes,  lived  in  towns,  and  built 
houses  of  wood,  clay  and  rough  stones 
They  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  as 
emblems  of  their  dieties,  and  built  for 
them  circular  temples.  They  knew 
geometry,  architecture,  astronomy, 
glyphic  sign>  or  writings,  the  uses  of 
metals,  and  agriculture.  They  had 
public  games  and  festivals.  Their  food 
was  Mesh,  fish,  fruits,  roots,  and  corn 
which  they  brought  from  the  East. 

"At  the  time  of  their  highest  pros- 
perity, a  dreadful  convulsion  happened 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  other  parts* 
of  the  world,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  many  nations,  the  Hebrew, 
Hindoo.  Chinese,  Mexican,  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  others.  It  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  simultaneous 
eruptions  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes, which  sunk,  destroyed,  or 
ccnvulsed  many  islands  and  conti- 
nents ;  among  others,  the  Atlantis 
land,  of  which  the  volcanic  islands, 
Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  and  Cape 
Verde,  are  now  the  remains.  In  Ameri- 
ca, the  Antilan  lands  were  severed,  the 
Carib  Islands  formed,  the  Atlantic 
shores  inundated  by  awful  tides,  and 
many  countries  sunk  or  altered.  This 
cataclysm  is  the  Hebrew  convulsion 
of  the  earth  under  Pelesr,  two  centuries 
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before  Abraham ;  the  flood  of  Agygos ; 
the  Sanscrit  disruption  of  the  White 
Sea,  ot  Atlantic  ocean.  The  destruc- 
tion and  terror  zsx  ;ed  by  :1ns  phenom- 
enon broke  up  t?  e  commerce  and  all 
intercourse  between  Europe  and 
America.  The  eastern  Atlantes  thought 
that  the  whole  American  continent  had 
sunk  like  Atlantis  and  many  Antilan 
Islands:  thus  the  Atlantes  of  interior 
America  became  separated  from  the 
Atlantic    empire." 

Xo  scientist  of  America  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  himself  with  the  lore 
of  ethnology  and  of  the  natural  sciences. 
in  his  day.  than  did  Rarinesque.  Born 
and  reared  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  Europe,  and  gifted  with  en- 
thusiasm and  -are  genius  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  occult,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  origins  and 
distributions  of  the  primitive  races  of 
mankind  in  the  old  continents,  and 
came  to  the  Xew  World  well  prepared 
to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  study 
of  the  subject  in  the  latter  held  of 
exploration.  Our  author  relates,  in 
summary: 

1st.  That,  over  four  thousand  years 
ago.  an  empire  in  the  northwest  of 
Africa,  ruled  over  by  a  great  king 
named  Atlas,, obtained  dominion  over 
all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa. 

2d.  That  these  Mediterranean  Atlan- 
tes colonized  and  extended  their  rule 
to  Atlantis,  a  great  island  continent  in 
mid-ocean  opposite  the  Straight  of 
Gibralter,  then  called  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules;   and    rinallv    westward   to   a 


connection  with  the  West  India 
Islands,  which  they  called  Antilles ; 
and  also  to  America,  which  they  called 
Atala.  These  names  Atlantis,  Antilles, 
Atala,  given  to  these  western  lands,  as 
the  name  Atlantic  to  the  ocean,  were 
derived  from  the  great  African  king, 
Atlas,  who  was  deified  in  the  mythol- 
ogy  of   the   ancients. 

3d.  That  these  American  Atlantes 
colonies  grew  into  a  powerful  empire, 
with  seat  of  government  in  the  Ohio 
Valley:  and  once  at  least,  with  victor- 
ious, army  and  navy,  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and,  with  the  combined 
forces  from  Atlantis  Island,  subdued 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Spain,  France 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  Greece,  and  of 
Africa,  as  far  as  Egypt,  when  they 
met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians. 

4th.  That  shortly  after  the  defeat 
by  the  Athenians,  of  the  invading 
armada  of  the  Western  Atlantes,  a 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Egyptians,  the  Mexicans, 
and  others,  destroyed  Atlantis  Island 
and  all  upon  it,  sinking  it  beneath  the 
ocean;  thus  putting  an  end  to  further 
commerce  between  the  people  of  the 
Old  and   the   Xew   Worlds. 

That  Rafinesque  had  some  authentic 
data  for  the  legendary  facts  which  lie 
has  placed  on  record,  we  may  well 
take  for  granted.  Our  inquiry  is : 
From  what  sources  of  history  and  of 
ancient  tradition  has  he  drawn?  Mod- 
ern discoveries  in  this  field  of  science 
might  lead  us  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  some  conclusions  in  the  mere  details, 
in  the  very  remarkable  summary  he 
has  given  us;  while  time  has  but  the 
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more  confirmed  the  general  statements 
of  the  author. 

The  fullest  account,  and  the  most- 
graphic,  of  the  Western  Atlantean 
empire,    and   of   the    island    Atlantis    in 

.-ocean,  in  the  era  or  their  greatest 
lor.  and  i  the ir  ascen  _;  ,  de- 
-  and  disa  ;arance  from  history, 
is  that  given  in  Plato's  Dialogues, 
written  about  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  our  Christian 
era.  The  visit  of  Solon,  the  wise  law 
giver  of  Athens,  two  hundred  years 
before,  to  Egypt,  and  his  discourse 
with  the  learned  men  at  Sais  upon  the 
joint  annals  of  the  two  countries. 
form  the  subject.  In  the  words  of 
Plutarch,  we  learn  that:  "Solon  at- 
tempted in  \crse.  a  large  description, 
or  rather,  a  fabulous  account,  of  the 
Atlantis  Island,  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  wise  men  of  Sais.  and  which 
particularly  concerned  the  Athenians; 
but,  for  rea-  -  ige,  or  want  of  time, 
did  not  go  through  with  it.  Plato,  to 
cultivate  and  adorn  the  subject  by 
reason  of  his  being  related  to  Solon, 
laid  out  magnificent  courts  and  enclos- 
ures, and  erected  a  grand  entrance  to 
it,  such  as  no  other  story,  fable  or 
poem  ever  had.  But  he  ended  his  life, 
before  the  work:  so  that  the  more  the 
reader  is  delighted  with  the  part  that 
ts  written,  the  more  regret  he  has  to 
find    it   unfinished." 

We  may  find  a  reason  why  this 
account  of  the  great  Atlantes  nations 
was  set  aside  as  fabulous  by  Greek  and 
Roman   authors ;   and   by    the   modern 

rid,  who  have,  until  the  past  cen- 
tury, given  too  much  credence  to  these 
authors.  Later  researches  show  that 
Greek    and     Roman     culture    had     its 


origin  in  the  schools  of  Egypt, 
Phonicia,  and  the  Cushite  families  of 
South  Arabia,  the  primitive  sources 
of  letters.  But  in  their  national  arro- 
gance and  pride,,  the  ungrateful  pupils 
sought  to  deny  their  masters,  and  to 
discredit  and  obliterate  such  of  their 
literature  as  they  could  not  appropriate 
as  their  own.  In  the  bloody  and 
desolating  trails  of  Greek  and  Roman 
conquests  for  one  thousand  years, 
there  were  not  only  destructions  of 
empires  and  nations  of  peoples,  but 
of  libraries  filled  with  their  recorded 
annals  and  literature,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  the  world's 
knowledge  today.  It  may  almost  be 
said  of  these  two  empires,  as  was 
said  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  by  an  emi- 
nent historian,  that  they  "destroyed 
civilizations  better  than  their  own." 
It  may  be  added,  that  they  probably 
destroyed  literature  at  the  same  time, 
nearly   as    valuable   as   their  own. 

Returning  to  Plato's  Dialogues;  he 
has  Critias  to  say:  "Then  listen. 
Socrates,  to  a  stranger  tale,  which  is 
true,  as  Solon  declared.  He  was  a 
relative  and  friend  of  my  great-grand- 
father, Dropidas;  and  Dropidas  told 
Critias.  my  grandfather,  who  told  us, 
that  there  were  of  old  great  and  mar- 
velous actions  of  the  Athenians,  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion  ;  and  one  in 
particular,  which  was  the  greatest  of 
them    all." 

After  relatmg  at  some  length  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  Sais,  his  reception 
there  by  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  and 
some  matters  of  discourse  between 
them,  Critias  has  one  of  the  'earned 
Egyptians  to  say:  "O  Solon,  you 
Hellenes    are    but    children,    and    there 
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is  not  an  old  man  that  is  a  Hellene. 
You  are  all  young:  there  is  no  old 
opinion  handed  down  among  you  by 
ancient  tradition,  nor  any  science  thai 
is    hoary   with   age. 

"Many  great  and  wonderful  deeds 
.:  your  State,  O  Solon,  are  recorded 
in  our  histories.  But  one  of  them  ex- 
ceeds all  the  rest  in  greatness  and 
valor:  for  these  histories  tell  us  of 
a  mighty  power,  which  was  aggress- 
ing wantonly  against  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  which  your 
city  put  an  end.  This  power  came 
forth  out  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  for  in 
se  days  the  Atlantic  was  navigable. 
There  was  an  island  situated  in  front 
of  the  straits  you  call  the  Colu  nns  of 
Hercules.  The  island  was  larger  than 
Lybia  and  Asia  Minor  put  together, 
and  was  the  way  to  other  islands; 
and  from  the  islands  we  might  pass 
through  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
continent  (America),  which  surround- 
ed the  real  ocean;  for  this  Mediterran- 
ean Sea.  which  is  within  the  Straits 
of  Hercules,  is  only  a  harbor  having 
a  narrow  entrance  ;  but  that  other  is 
a  real  sea.  and  the  surrounding  land 
may  be  most  truly  called  a  continent. 
Xow,  in  the  Island  Atlantis,  there  was* 
a  great  and  wonderful  empire,  which 
had  the  rule  over  this  whole  island 
and  several  others,  as  well  as  over 
parts  of  the  continent  beyond :  and, 
besides  these,  they  subjected  all  Lybia 
within  the  Columns  of  Hercules  as  far 
as  Egypt,  and  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Tyrrhc-nia.  This  vast  power  en- 
deavored to  subdue  also  our  country 
and  yours,  and  the  whole  of  the  land 
within  the  Straits. 

"Then,    Solon,    your   countrv    shone 


forth  in  the  excellence  of  her  virtue 
and  strength,  among  all  mankind;  for 
she  was  the  first  in  courage  and  in 
military  prowess,  and  was  the  leader 
of  the  Helenes.  And  when  her  allies 
fell  off  from  her,  being  compelled  to 
stand  alone,  after  braving  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  she  defeated  and 
triumphed  over  the  invaders,  and  pre- 
served from  slavery  those  who  were 
not  yet  subjected,  and  freely  liberated 
all  others  who  dwelt  within  the  limits 
of  Hercules.  But  afterwards,  there 
occurred  violent  earthquakes  and 
floods;,  and.  in  a  single'  day  and  night 
of  ruin,  all  your  warlike  men  in  a 
body  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the 
isiand  of  Atlantis,  in  like  manner  dis- 
appeared, and  was  sunk  beneath  the 
sea.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
ocean  in  these  parts  is  impassable  and 
impenetrable,  because  there  is  such  a 
quantity  of  shallow  mud  in  the  way; 
and  this  was  caused  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  island.-' 

Further  on,  Plato  has  finally  10  say : 
"My  great-grandfather,  Dropidas.  had 
the  original  writing  which  is  still  in 
my  possession,  and  was  carefully 
studied  by  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
which  Solon  was  intending  to  use  as 
part  of  his   poem." 

Plato  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  a 
fabulous  account' of  something  of  his 
own  invention,  but  a  fragment  of  the 
history  of  the  Athenians  in  their  earli- 
est heroic  age,  learned  and  written 
down  from  the  records  of  the  Egvp- 
tians  by  Solon,  his  kinsman,  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era. 
and  preserved  until  Plato's  day,  and 
then  in  his  possession.  If  it  was  a 
^tory  of  Plato's  invention,  havincr  foun- 
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dation  only  in  his  imagination,  how- 
came  he  to  so  correctly  describe  the 
great  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  islands 
antlying  in  it,  especially  the  West 
Indies?  And  more  marvelous  yet,  how- 
could  he  know  oi  and  describe  the  con- 
tinent of  America  that  lay  beyond  the 
ocean,  on  the  west?  Plato  dwells  upon 
the  event  of  the  great  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Atlantians,  as  a 
theme  worthy  of  an  epic  like  that  of 
Homer,  but  for  whose  matchless  Iliad, 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  Troy  and  its 
tragedy  of  war,  would  have  been  as 
obscured  in  tradition,  as  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  western  Atlantians  today. 
With  Dropidas  and  Plato,  the  world 
laments  that  Solon  died  without  leav- 
ing the  poem  complete,  a  heritage  to 
modern   literature. 

This  account  of  a  great  western  em- 
pire, very  ancient,  and  having  its  seats 
of  government  in  mid-ocean  Atlantis, 
and  on  the  continent  of  America,  is 
confirmed  by  other  authors  in  the  his- 
tory and  literature,  and  also  in  the 
mythology,  of  the  primitive  ages. 
Theopompas,  a  contemporary  of  Plato, 
related  an  interview  between  Midas. 
King  of  Phrygia,  and  Silenus.  in  which 
the  latter  made  mention  of  a  continent 
beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean,  larger  than 
Asia  Minor,  Europe  and  Lybia  com- 
bined, and  that  a  race  of  people  called 
Meropes  dwelt  there  in  many  cities 
and  towns.  Some  of  these  visited  the 
Hyperboreans,  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  insisted  that  their  country  was  a 
great   continent. 

f  wo  thousand  years  ago,  Timaganes, 

the    Roman    historian,    writing    of    the 

■pie    who    dwelt    most    anciently    in 

d,    mentions    them:     "l>t:     The  in- 


digenous population,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  Mongoloids,  who  had  long 
lived  in  Europe.  2d:  The  invaders 
from  a  distant  island,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  Atlantes.  3d.  The 
Aryan   Gauls. 

Proclus  preserves  a  fragment  from 
a  work  said  to  have  been  lost,  which 
relates  that  there  are  islands  in  the 
exterior  sea,  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Hercules,  and  that  in  these  islands, 
(the  Azores,  perhaps)  the  remembrance 
of  Atlantis  was  preserved,  and  that  this 
island  ages  ago,  held  dominion  over  all 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

All  familiar  with  ancient  history  will 
recall  the  reference  made  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  his  voluminous  works,  to 
Atlantis  Island  and  the  Atlantis  nation. 
He  says  :  "'The  Phoenicians  discover- 
ed a  great  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several 
days  sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
This  Island  abounded  in  all  manner 
of  riches.  The  soil  was  exceedingly 
fertile;  the  scenery  was  diversified  by 
rivers,  mountains  and  forests.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to  retire 
during  the  summers  to  magnificent 
country  houses,  which  stood  in  the 
n.idst  of  beautiful  gardens.  Fish  and 
game  were  in  great  abundance ;  the 
climate  was  delicious,  and  the  trees 
bore  fruit  all  seasons  of  the  year." 
These  facts  were  known  doubtless 
to  Columbus,  pointing  his  way  to 
America. 

Rafinesque  says  that  the  greatest 
density  of  population  of  the  Atalan 
empire  in  this  age  of  its  ascendency, 
was  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  that  its 
capital  seat  was  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river.    He  estimates 
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that  there  was  at  that  time  a  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  the  Atalan 
people  dwelling  within  the  present 
borders  of  the  Commonwealth  oi  Ken- 
tucky. We  lay  no  certain  claim  that 
this  capital  scat  of  ancient  empire  was 
within  the  borders  of  Kentucky;  the 
wear  of  centuries  has  too  nearly  effaced 
the  monuments  and  vestiges  of  events 
so  remote  in  the  past.  But  the  con- 
jecture is  not  of  the  impossible,  nor 
even  of  the  improbable,  that  some- 
where on  the  Kentucky  shore  of  the 
Ohio  river,  at  a  very  ancient  day,  a 
great  metropolis  became  the  seat  of 
magnificent    empire    and    rule. 

Confirmed  by  others.  Colonel  John 
Payne,  an  officer  oi  distinction  under 
Harrison  in  the  northwest  campaigns 
of  1812-13,  and  for  years  a  citizen  of 
Augusta,  Ky.,  in  written  record,  says  : 
"The  site  of  Augusta  is  a  burying 
ground  of  the  ancieius.  A  post  hole 
cannot  be  dug  without  turning  up 
human  bones,  between  Bracken  and 
Locust  streets,  one  and  one-half  miles. 
From  the  cellar  under  my  house,  sixty 
by  seventy  feet,  one  hundre  1  ami  ten 
skeletons  were  taken.  My  garden  was 
a  cemetery,  with  skeletons  of  all  sizes, 
from  seven  feet  to  the  infants.  I  en- 
quired of  old  chiefs  of  the  Wyandotts 
and  Delawares.  but  they  could  give  no 
account  of  these  remains  of  antiquity." 
Many  evidences  are  on  record  of  a 
similar  site  of  a  vast  cemetery  of  the 
dead  at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Peters- 
burg, Ky.  From  a  manuscript  narra- 
tive of  Reverend  James  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  three  journeys  to  the  West  in 
search  of  land  for  a  settlement,  in  1785 
to  1797,  now  in  possession  of  Col.  R.  T. 
Durrett,    we   learn    that,    in    the   valleys 


of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  and  for  some  miles  below,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  there  were 
seen  repeated  remains  of  defensive  mili- 
tary works  on  an  extended  scale,  the 
sites  of  towns  and  cities  once  populous, 
and  innumerable  relics  of  the  dead  from 
burying  grounds  adjacent,  of  which 
that  at  Petersburg  is  one.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  along  with  other  testi- 
mony, that  opposite  Louisville,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Ohio,  where  he 
long  resided,  was  the  site  of  a  vast 
burial  ground  of  an  extinct  people, 
with  whom  the  Red  Men  said  their 
ancestors  were  long  at  war,  and  whom 
ages  ago  they  had  driven  from  the 
country.  These  sites  of  burial  places, 
of  monumental  ruins,  and  of  innumer- 
able relics,  in  Kentucky  and  other 
States  within  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  further 
mention  here.  We  view  them  now  but 
as  visible  links  between  the  dead  past 
and  the  living  present,  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  Rafinesque  that  America, 
and  especially  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio 
Valley,  was  once  the  theatre  of  nation- 
al life,  with  its  tragedies  of  war  and 
conquest,  and  its  plays  of  empire  and 
succession,  as  were  the  continents  and 
countries  of  th_e  Old  World,  in  pre- 
historic ages. 

The  Atalans  of  North  America,  with 
their  seat  of  government  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  according  to  Rafinesque,  were 
an  offshoot  of  the  Atlantes  family, 
who  occupied  the  countries  of  the 
western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Great  Atlantis  island.  They  were 
famous  navigators,  and  sailed  their 
ships  even  then,  by  the  compass  and 
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needle,  an  art  they  kept  secret  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from 
other  Europeans  until  the  Crusades. 
From  the  great  empire  )i  A  as,  mari- 
time expeditions  explored  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  planting  settlements  upon  the 
Greater  Antillan  Isl;     Is  the  West 

os.  By  these  Islands,  they  enter- 
ed the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  established 
mies  upon  its  rem  test  shores. 
Offshoots  from  these  snore  colonies 
ventured  inland ;  a  part  of  them  by 
way    oi    the    Mississippi  river    and    its 

utaries,  from  whom  sprang  the 
Atalans,  better  known  to  us  as  the 
Mound  Builders  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Other  offshoots  penetrated 
inland  and  founded  the  Xahua  and 
Maya-Quiche  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America:  while  yet  other  off- 
shoots found  a  way  into  South 
America,  and  founded  the  empire  of 
the   Inca  people,  in   Peru. 

These  migrant  Atlantes  brought 
with  them  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  shores 
the    forms   of   primitive   civilization   and 

ernment,  of  rude  art  and  architec- 
ture, of  government  and  laws,  and  of 
re  _r:on.  which  were  in  use  among  the 
people   of   the   old    world    from    whom 

■  sprang.  The  Mound-Builders  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  primitive 
Xahua   nations   of   Mexico,   the   Maya- 

:he  aborigines  of  Centra!  America. 
the  Inca-Peruvian  peoples  in  South 

;rica.  alike  erected  their  temples 
and  adoritories   in    teocaUi   form,   or    on 

icated  pyramids  for  their  pediments 

"  the  type  of  the  "High  places."  so 

:  med  in  the  Old  Testam   n1 

descr      ■  .■    ■ '  -    ■'  :      - 

•r-hip  and  religious  mes  of  the 

nations     f     ie   Cush-  Vrabian 


ancestors,  who  handed  them  down  to 
their  children  of  the  Atlantic  nations, 
and  through  these  to  their  grand- 
children, the  Atalan  nations  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  conceded  that  the  Cush- 
Arabian  family  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind,  gave  to  the  world  first 
crude  civilization  and  letters  from  its 
earliest  known  capital  centres  in  the 
lower  "Euphrates  Valley  and  the  Ara' 
ian  coasts  adjacent.  From  these  ,i 
schools  they  were  carried  and  pld.ni.ed 
by  their  colonies,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  in  Egypt  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in 
Phonicia :  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  either  side,  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  reaching  their  final 
declension  there  in  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans.  Along  with 
first  empire  and  civilization  and  letters, 
the  Cush-Arabians  gave  to  the  primi- 
tive world  its  grossest  idolatrous  re- 
ligion of  Baalism,  known  in  history 
also  as  Sabianism.  The  sun,  moon  and 
objects  of  the  stellar  heavens  were  the 
principal  dieti'es,  but  its  gross  forms 
o;  polytheism  found  objects  of  adora- 
tion in  the  images  of  beasts  and  birds 
and  even  of  hideous  reptiles,  which 
tdled  their  temples  and  sanctified  their 
altars.  Even,-  home  had  its  penates  or 
household  gods.  Upon  the  shrines  of 
their  temples,  human  sacrifices  were 
among  their  common  offerings,  to 
placate  the  humors  of  the  dieties 
adored.  There  were  alters  and  ritual 
services  for  every  passion  and  pleasure 
of  the  human  soul ;  and  priest  and  priest- 
esses, amid  their  offerings  and  invoca- 
tions, indulged  in  orgies  not  worthy  of 
mention  in  modern  audiences.  Unlike 
the  religions  of  Buddha  and  Confucius. 
Baalism  was  purely  material  and  sensual. 
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without  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  or 

an  ethical  code  to  restrain  and  guide  the 
moral  sense  with  which  mankind  is  en- 

Their   dynastic  government,   with   fe- 
males as  well  a>  males  in   the  order  of 

.;  su  ression;  their  ar  :t  stral  wor- 
2  their  forefathers;  their 
temples  architecture  oi  teocalli  or  trun- 
cated pyramid  forms;  the;-  bloody  rites 
of  human  sacrifice:  their  idolatrous  de- 
votions   to    the    sun.    moon    and    stellar 

es.  and  to  images  of  innumerable 
earthlv  object:  their  rituals  and  prac- 
tices at  their   shrines;  and  withal,  their 

tinguishing     -ace     type,     the     Cush- 
Arabic  ancestors   ha.i  »wn  to  their 

[red   Atlantes    peoples,   and   through 

-  i  rir  remoter  posterity,  the  Ata- 
lan  nation;  of  America,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above.  The  reappearance  of 
Daalic  religion,  with  its  sun  and  moon 
worship,  its  teocalli  structures,  its 
human  sacrifices  and  its  idolatrous  poly- 
theism, with  the  coming  of  the  first 
pioneer  colonies,  wio  built  empire  and 
crude  civilization  in  the  Mississippi  \  al- 
ley, in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South 
riea.  is  evidence  almost  conclusive  of 
ancestral  kinship  oples   with 

the  primitive  Cush- Arabians  of  the  dis- 

:  Orient. 
The  Alatan  nations  of  the  America-. 
lg  within  the  countries  they  colon- 
ized from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, held  undisturbed  and  sole  possession 
;  -  over  two  thousand  years.  We  have 
record  of  no  other  migrant  people  visit- 
ing the  continents  of  the  Occidental 
world  during  this  period.     This  contin- 

is     possession     without     dispute     of 

ereign  right,  was  rudely  terminated 
bv    the    invasion    of  the   country  of    the 


Mound-Builders  by  the  Red  Men,  in- 
correctly known  to  us  as  "Indians,"  from 
the  mistake  of  Columbus  in  supposing 
that,  when  he  discovered  America,  he 
had  reached  the  shores  of  India.  This 
fatal  invasion  of  the  Mound-Builders' 
domain,  and  the  dire  tragedies  of  the 
wars  that  followed,  had  their  beginnings 
as  early  as  we  can  reckon  from  associated 
events  and  from  the  recited  traditions  of 
the  Red  Men.  in  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era. 

The  Red  Man,  the  unmitigated  bar- 
barian of  America,  and  the  Atalan 
Mound-Builder,  were  distinctly  opposite 
in  almost  every  feature  of  race-type.  The 
former,  virile  in  temper,  militant  in 
spirit,  a  wandering  nomad  in  habit,  re- 
morselessly foraging  upon  the  products  of 
nature  or  of  the  industry  of  other  men, 
and  slaying  or  destroying  all  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  passing;  the  latter, 
effeminate  in  spirit  and  manhood,  timid 
of  war  and  strife,  given  to  the  sedentary 
pursuits  of  industry,  found  his  pleasures 
in  the  quieter  life  of  home-building  and 
the   habits   of  domesticity. 

From  the  evidences  of  history,  and  of 
tradition  and  science,  we  trace  the  ances- 
tral origin  of  our  Red  Men  to  the  war- 
like and  nomadic  Tartar  race  of  Siberia. 
ir  Northern  Asia,  the  successors  of  the 
ancient  Scythic  family  of  the  same  coun- 
try. In  the  second  century,  the  unity 
of  the  Tartar  nation  was  disrupted  by 
reverses  in  war,  and  by  pestilence. 
Hordes  of  these  were  driven  out,  under 
different  leaders,  to  wander  over  the 
Steppes  of  Siberia  in  search  of  ad- 
venture and  better  fortune.  Some 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  pursued  their 
vagrant  journies  eastward  to  the  coast 
in      the      vicinity      of      Behring      Sea. 
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and  ventured  the  passage  of  the 
Straight  to  the  Alaskan  shore  ;  a  passage 
not  difficult  by  boat  in  summer,  or  over 
the  bridge  of  ice  in  winter.  It  appears 
most  plausible  that  the  Algonkin  and 
Iroquois  tribes  came  first,  in  close  suc- 
cession, and  the  At  isc  n  :ribe  some 
years  after,  the  three  ancestral  families 
which  seem  to  embrace  all  the  Red  Men 
of  America.  They  pursued  their  mi- 
gratory adventures  down  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river, 
thence  by  that  valley  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  down  the  valley  of  that 
river,  to  the  Mississippi,  where  they  en- 
countered first  the  habitations  of  die 
Mound-Builders,  and  began  their  wars 
of  expulsion,  by  which  they  drove  them 
finally  southward  from  th  Ohio  Valley. 
They  came  over  this  long  pilgrimage,  not 
by  continuous  journeying,  but  camping 
for  months  and  years  at  intervals,  and 
subsisting  upon  the  abundant  supplies  of 
fish  and  game  upon  their  route,  occupy- 
ing one  or  two  centuries  in  the  pilgrim- 
age. 

The  Red  Men  brought  with  them  to 
America  no  uncertain  marks  of  racial 
affinity  with  their  ancestors  in  Siberia. 
In  them  reappear  the  features  of  race- 
type  which  distinguished  the  Tartar  and 
Scythic  families  from  all  other  peoples  of 
the  old  world.  The  fierce,  aggressive 
and  warlike  -p:rit  of  the  latter,  together 
with  the!,  restless,  thriftless,  and  nomadic 
habits,  are  but  analogies  identifying  them 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  former.  The  cus- 
tcm  of  scalping  their  enemies  in  war, 
known  of  no  other  people  in  history  ex- 
cepting the  Scyths,  the  Tartars  and  the 
Red  Men  of  America,  goes  far  toward-, 
rming  the  theory  of  this  kinship. 


The  first  historic  evidence  we  have  of 
the  Red  Men  in  America  is  that  of  the 
Xorse  Sagas,  or  records  on  file  in  the 
archives,  at  Copenhagen,  but  translated 
in  English  by  Rafin,  a  learned  Dane. 
These  Sagas  give  account  of  visits  of  the 
bold  Norsemen  from  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  Iceland,  to  the  New  England 
shores,  and  as  far  down  the  Atlantic 
coasts  as  the  Caroiinas.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  they  attempted  a 
settlement  near  Narragansett  Bay,  but 
were  driven  seaward  again  by  the  Red 
Men  whom  they  encountered  there.  We 
quote  from  the  Saga  record:  "These 
people  were  swarthy  and  fierce,  and  had 
bushy  hair.  Thorfinn  and  his  party 
wintered  there,  and  there  was  no  snow, 
and  their  cattle  fed  themselves  on  the 
grass.  The  Skrellings  (Red  Men)  hopped 
out  of  their  canoes  as  they  came  to  shore. 
After  this,  they  and  the  Norsemen  went 
against  each  other  and  fought.  Thor- 
finn and  his  people  now  thought  that 
they  would  always  be  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  natives.  They  decided  to 
return  to  their  own  land." 

These  events  occurred  about  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago,  before  which  time  tribes 
of  Red  Men  had  crossed  the  continent, 
driven  out  the  Mound-Builders,  and  held 
sway  to  the  Atlantic  coasts. 

There  are  other  evidences,  too  elabo- 
rate in  detail  for  discussion  here,  in  sup- 
port of  the  theories  of  the  migrations  and 
distributions  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt 
in  America  in  pre-historic  ages,  which 
have  been  advanced.  We  shall  introduce 
further,  only  the  testimony  of  the  Red 
Men  themselves,  as  handed  down  to  us 
in  their  traditions.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
Professor  Mather  says  :   "Particular  per- 
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sons  in  every  nation  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river  were  selected  as  the  reposi- 
tories of  their  histories  and  traditions ; 
thai  these  taught  another  class  younger, 
and  so  on  repeatedly  instructing  them, 
and  handing  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  what  knowledge  of  events 
had  been  treasured  up.'  In  the  light  of 
the  well  known  fact  of  the  Red  Men  pre- 
serving records  of  the  leading  events 
of  their  histories,  by  oral  teaching  and 
recitation,  we  cannot  regard  these 
traditions  as  purelv  fiction,  and  mean- 
ingless. The  myths,  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  unlettered  peoples  in  all  times, 
have  some  foundation  in  real  events 
which  have  made  deep  impressions. 
Of  these  Red  Men  traditions,  we  give 
a  summary  of  that  written  down  by 
Heskewelder,  a  missionary  with  the 
Dclawares  and  adjacent  tribes,  over  a 
century  ago,  as  follows:  "The  Lenape 
(Algonkini  resided  many  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  far  west.  They  mi- 
grated eastward  in  a  body.  After  a  long 
journey,  and  many  encampments,  they 
arrived  at  the  Namaese-Sipu.  i  Missis- 
sippi river)  where  they  fell  in  with 
the  Mengure.  i  Iroquois )  who  were  en- 
camped some  distance  above.  The  Men- 
gue  were  also  moving  eastward,  seeking 
a  country  that  pleased  them.  The  spies 
whom  the  Lenape  sent  forward  dis- 
covered that  the  country  beyond  the  great 
river  was  inhabited  by  a  powerful  people, 
who  had  many  towns  on  the  rivers 
flowing  through  their  land.  These 
people  called  themselves  Tallegewi.  or 
Allegwi.  and  many  things  were  told  of 
them.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
giants  among  them,  and  that  they  had 
built  fortresse-  for  defence,  from  whence 
they  would  sally  forth  against  their  as- 
sailants; but  in   the-e   sallies   thev    were 


usually  repulsed  by  the  Red  Men.  When 
the  Lenape  reached  the  Namaese-Sipu, 
they  sent  messengers  to  the  Allegewi, 
requesting  permission  to  settle  in  their 
vicinity,  which  w-as  declined.  But 
they  obtained  consent  to  cross  the 
river,  and  pass  through  the  country,  in 
search  of  a  settlement  farther  east- 
ward. 

The  Lenape  began  crossing  the  river, 
when  the  Allegewi,  seeing  they  num- 
bered many  thousands,  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  them,  and  stopped  their 
passage,  enraged  at  this  treachery,  and 
not  prepared  for  such  a  rude  declara- 
tion of  war.  They  held  a  council  as  to 
whether  they  should  retreat  upon  their 
old  route,  or  wage  battle  with  their 
enemy  in  front.  The  Mengue,  spec- 
tators from  a  distance,  offered  to  join 
the  Lenape  as  an  ally  on  condition  that 
after  conquering  the  country,  they 
should  share  it  with  them.  Thus  con- 
federated, war  was  waged,  and  great  bat- 
tles fought,  in  which  many  fell  on  both 
sides.  The  enemy  fortified  their  larger 
towns,  and  on  rivers  and  lakes,  where 
they  were  attacked  and  assaulted  by 
storm.  A  final  great  battle  was  fought 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  vast 
numbers  were  slain,  no  quarter  being 
given.  The  Allegewi,  fearing  exter- 
mination, abandoned  the  country  with 
all  their  people,  crossing  the  Ohio  and 
retreating  southward  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  According  to  Mexi- 
can records,  these  were  probably  the 
refugee  hordes  who  entered  Mexico 
from  the  northeast,  and  founded  the 
Toltec  empire  there  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era.  as  maintained  by 
many. 

The  war  iasted  many  years,  during 
which   the   Lenape   lost  a  great   many 
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warriors,  the  Mengue  hanging  back  in 
the  rear,  leaving  them  10  face  the  enemy. 
The  victorious  allies  divided  the  country 
between  then:,  the  Mengn  .  naking 
choice  of  the  lands  nearest  the  great 
lakes  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
le  ihe  country  south  and  cast  oi 
that  was  occupied  by  the  Lenape.  ' 

Professor  Thomas,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  at  Washington,  has  to  say 
of  this  record:  "We  bear  in  mind 
that,  when  this  tradition  was  first 
made  known,  and  the  mounds  at- 
tributed to  these  ( AUegewi )  people, 
these  ancient  works  were  almos4  un- 
known to  the  investigating  minds  oi 
the  country.  This  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  tradition  was  warped  or 
shaped  to  fit  a  theory  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  these  antiquities.  The  traces 
of  the  name  oi  these  Mound-Builders 
preserved  in  the  name  'Allegheny',  ap- 
-  I  to  a  river  and  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  fact  that  in  Heckewilder's  day.  the 
Delaware  Red  Men  called  this  river 
A'-egewi-Sipu.  or  river  of  the  AUegewi. 
furnishes  evidence  of  a  vein  of  truth  in 
the  tradition." 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  !iteraily  a 
fragment  of  this  tradition  taken  from 
the  narrative  of  Cusick,  and  pubiisned 
by  Rrinton.  called  "The  Bark  Record 
of  the   Lenape,"  as   follows: 

"Some  went  to  the  ea-t.  and  the  Tal- 
lagewi's  killed  a  portion. 

"Then  all  of  one  mind  exclaimed. 
War!  War! 

"The  Talamatan  (not  of  themselves) 
and  the  Nitiiowan  (allied  North-people) 
go  united   to   the    var. 

"Kinnepehend  (Sharp-Looking)  was 
the  leader,  and  they  went  over  the 
river,  and  they  took  all  that  was  there, 
and  despoile  i  and  slew  the  Talegewi. 

"Pimokhasai    (Stirring   About)    was 


next  chief,  and  then  the  Tallegwi 
were   much  too  strong. 

"Tenchekensit"  (Open-Path)  follow- 
ed, and  many  towns  were  given  up 
to    him. 

"Paganchiella  was  chief,  and  the 
Tallegewi   all   went   southward. 

"South  ot  the  Lakes,  they  (the 
Lanape)  settled  their  council-fire; 
and  north  of  the  Lakes  were  their 
friends,    the    Talamatan. 

Mr.  Hale,  in  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian. 1883,  reckons  this  war  of  invasion 
and  conquest  to  have  endured  about 
one  hundred  years.  Its  continuance 
embraced  the  terms  of  four  head-chiefs 
named  above,  who  in  succession  pre- 
sided in  the  Lenape  councils.  "From 
what  we  know."  he  remarks,  "of  Red 
Men  customs  historically,  the  average 
terms  of  such  chiefs  may  be  computed 
at    twenty-five    years." 

Thus  passed  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  mysterious  Mound-Builders 
out  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  successors 
by  ancestral  .descent  of  the  great 
Atalan  people,  the  Argonauts  of  the 
Occidental  World  who  built  empire 
and  primitive  civilization  here,  and 
who  becoming  a  mighty  power  among 
tiie  nations  of  the  earth  forty  centuries 
ago.  were  bold  enough  to  fit  out  a 
vast  military  and  naval  armada,  re- 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  carry 
conquests  and  dominion  to  the  capitals 
of  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  on  the  African  and  European 
shores.  They  played  a  busy  part  upon 
the  world's  theatre  of  human  action; 
the   closing  scene   a   tragedy   of   wars. 

The  white  man  came,  and  has  as 
effectually  driven  out  the  Red  Man. 
The  Mound-Builder  is  avenged;  but 
the  last  victors  hold  fast  to  the  spoils. 


The  Discovery  of  Humbolt  Bay. 

By  a  Kentuckian 
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The  next  day  we  made  our  way 
through  the  woods,  following  an  in- 
distinct India-,  trail,  Dack  of  where 
the  town  mow  city )  of  Eureka  is  sit- 
uated, and  came  out  at  the  open  space 
in  the  rear  of  where  Bucksport  now 
stands,  which  place  derives  its  name 
from  one  of  our  party,  David  A.  Buck. 
We  pitched  our  camp  near  the  bluff. 
on  the  top  of  which  is  at  present  Fort 
Humbolt. 

The  next  day  we  followed  down  the 
Bay,  crossing  Elk  River,  to  Humbolt 
Point.  Here  we  were  visited  by  the  Chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bay,  who  was  an  elderly  and 
very  dignified  and  intelligent  Indian. 
He  appeared  very  friendly  and  seem- 
ed disposed  to  afford  us  every  means 
of  comfort  in  his  power.  He  supplied 
us  with  a  quantity  of  clams,  upon 
which  we  feasted  sumptuously.  The 
evening  we  arrived  here,  some  of  the 
party  went  out  en  the  slope  of  the  prairie, 
to  the  east  of  our  camp,  and  killed 
an  elk.  and  while  there  taking  care  of 
it,  we  sent  a  note  over  to  them,  and  re- 
ceived one  in  return,  by  this  Chief  who 
would  not  allow  any  other  Indian  to 
carry  them,  but  insisted  upon  being 
the  bearer  himself.  He  seemed  anx- 
ious to  arrive  at  the  secret  of  this 
means   of   communication,   and   would 


watch  to  see  what  effect  the  piece  of 
written  paper  would  have  on  the  one 
to  whom  he  delivered  it.  This  old 
man's  name  we  learned  was  Ki-we- 
lat-tah.  He  is  stil!  (1872)  living  on 
the  Bay,  and  has  always  been  known 
as  a  quiet  and  friendly  Indian. 

It  had  been  our  intention  at  the  out- 
set, if  we  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
Bay,  and  provided  the  surrounding 
country  was  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and  was  sufficiently  extensive, 
to  locate  claims  for  ourselves,  and  lay 
out  a  town ;  but  the  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  we  found  ourselves,  re- 
duced in  strength,  health  impaired,  our 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  upon 
which  we  were  entirely  dependent,  as 
well  for  the  little  food  we  could  obtain 
as  for  our  defense  and  protection,  and 
destitute  of  either  farming'  or  mechan- 
ical implements,  induced  its  to  aban- 
don such  intention,  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  use  all  possible  dispatch 
in  making  our  way  to  the  settlements. 

Accordingly,  having  remained  at  this 
camping  place  one  day,  we  turned  our 
faces  toward  the  South.  Our  progress 
was  extremely  slow,  as  the  rain  was 
falling  a'most  incessantly,  rendering 
traveling  difficult  and  fatiguing. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  the  Bay 
we    reached    another    river,    which    ar- 
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rtsted  our  advance  in  that  direction. 
Upon  approaching  this  river,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  two  very  old  Indians, 
who,  at  seeing  ns,  fell  to  the  ground  as 
it  they  had  been  shot.  We  dismounted 
and  made  them  get  up,  giving  them  to 

3-stand  that  we  were  their  friends; 
out  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  quieting  their  tears.  They 
were  loaded  with  eels,  which  they  in- 
formed us  :hey  obtained  from  this  river. 
Our  appetites  being  in  just  such  a  con- 
dition, that  anything,  not  absolutely 
poisonous,  upon  which  a  meal  could  be 
made,  was  palatable,  without  asking 
many  questions,  we  helped  ourselves  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  load.  Xear 
where  wc  me:  these  Indians,  we  got 
them,  with  their  canoes,  to  set  us  across 
the  river,  which  was  at  this  time  a  iarge 
stream,  the  water  being  high.  We 
swam  our  animals  as  usual.  The  point 
where  we  crossed  was  just  below  the 
junction  of  Van  Duzen's  Fork,  which 
latter  stream  takes  its  name  from  one 
of  the  party.  Here  we  remained  two 
days,  during  which  time  we  lived  upon 
eels  obtained  from  the  Indians.  In  ex- 
change for  these  we  gave  them  some 
beads  and  some  small  pieces  of  iron. 
They  seeined  to  value  these  pieces  of  iron 
more  highly  than  anything  else  we  had 
to  dispose  of.  I  took  an  old  frying  pan, 
that  had  been  rendered  comparatively 
useless,  having  lost  its  handle  and  being 
otherwise  considerably  damaged  and 
broke  it  into  small  strips.  With  these  I 
kept  the  company  supplied  with  eels 
during  our  stay,  often  obtaining  as  many 

"ree  dozer,  for  one  phce.  We  gave 
to  this  stream  the  name  of  Eel  River. 

At    this    camp    a    controversy    arose 
a-rx/njr  U5  ;n  rclation  to  the  course  now 


to  be  pursued.  Some  contended  that 
we  should  follow  the  coast  down  to  San 
Francisco.  Others  again  urged  as  the 
shortest  and  most  advantageous  route, 
if  proceed  up  this  river  as  far  as  its 
course  seemed  to  suit,  and  then  leave  it 
and  strike  southerly  for  the  nearest  settle- 
ment. 

Neither  party  seemed  inclined  to  yield 
to  the  other.  Not  all  the  arguments  that 
the  most  peaceably  disposed  members 
of  the  company  could  adduce,  could  quell 
the  storm  that  was  gathering.  Harsh 
words  passed,  and  threats  were  inter- 
changed. As  all  prospects  of  a  recon- 
ciliation had  been  abandoned,  Seabring, 
Buck.  Wilson  and  myself  resolved  to 
continue  on  our  journey  together,  over 
the  route  we  had  advocated. 

Accordingly  we  separated,  and  al- 
though the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
we  left  the  camp. 

As  before  stated,  our  intention  was 
to  continue  along  the  river,  believing 
that  by  so  doing  our  progress  would  be 
more  rapid,  and  that  the  chances  for  ob- 
taining food  would  be  better.  In  this, 
however,  we  were  sadly  disappointed, 
for,  as  we  advanced,  the  country  be- 
came more  and  more  uneven,  and  at 
last  mountainous.  The  spurs  from  the 
mountains  extending  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  became  so  abrupt,  and  the  ravines 
between  so  deep,  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  our  animals 
over  them.  We  toiled  along,  however, 
until  the  third  day,  when  we  determined 
to  leave  the  river.  Our  hope  was  to  find 
some  mountain  ridge  leading  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  that  being  about  the 
course  we  desired  to  take  and  with  this 
view  we  ascended  the  mountains. 

The  day  after  we  left  the  river  it  com- 
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menced  snowing,  which,  in  a  >hort  time, 
so  completely   obliterated   all  there   was 
of  a  trail,  and  shut  from  our  view  every 
land  mark:   that  could   guide  us   in  our 
course,  that  we  were  compelled  to  camp. 
Our   situation   now    was    indeed    deplor- 
able.    At  no  rime  before  had   we  been 
so   completely   destitute,   and   never   had 
our  prospects  been  so  gloomy  and  dis- 
heartening.    Fast  being  hemmed  in  with 
snow,  without  food  either  for  ourselves 
or  our  animals,   it  seemed  to  us   inevit- 
able   that    our    only    alternative    was    to 
apply  to  that  resource  which  we  had  with 
so  much  trouble  and  care  preserved  and 
kept  with  us,  namely,  our  mules.      We 
had    for    some    time    past    thought    that 
a  misfortune  like  that  which  now  seemed 
imminent,  might  overtake  us.  and  there- 
fore looked  upon  them  as  serving  us  in 
the   additional    capacity   of    food,    when 
necessity  might  compel  us   to  resort  to 
them. 

While  the  snow  was  not  yet  too  deep, 
the  animals,  with  their  feet  pawed  the 
grass  bare,  and  thus  obtained  all  there 
was  to  eat.  We,  too  were  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  a  small  deer.  Five  days 
elapsed  before  we  were  able  to  move 
from  this  camping  place,  and  then  not 
in  the  direction  we  desired,  for  the  great' 
quantity  of  snow  that  had  fallen  pre- 
sented an  impassable  barrier  to  our  pro- 
gress, consequently  we  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  river. 

The  small  supply  which  the  deer  af- 
forded us  was  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  soothe  the  hunger  pains  with  which 
We  had,  with  little  interruption,  been 
suffering;  and  by  the  time  we  had  ex- 
tricated ourselves  from  our  unfortunate 
situation  in  the  snow,  nothing  remained 
'  ;  the  deer  but  the  skin. 


We  continued  our  course  up  the  river, 
as  best  we  could,  sometimes  aided  by  an 
Indian    or    elk    trail,    at    others    literally 
cutting   our  way  along.     Upon   passing 
from   the   forest   into   a   small    opening, 
we    came    suddenly    upon    five    grizzly 
bears.     Wilson  and  myself  immediately 
went   in   pursuit   of   them,    but   unfortu- 
nately met  with  no  further  success  than 
to   wound   one   of  them   severely.     The 
day  following  this,  while  traveling  over 
a  piece  of  mountain  prairie,  and  passing 
a   small    ravine   or   gulch,    we   espied   a 
group  of  no  less  than  eight  more  of  these 
animals.     Although  exhausted   from  fa- 
tigue,  and  so   reduced  in   strength   that 
we  were  scarcely  able  to  drag  ourselves 
along,  yet  we  determined  to  attack  these 
grim  customers. 

For  several  days  all  that  we  had  or 
could  obtain  to  subsist  upon,  was  the 
deer-skin  which  we  had  saved,  and' 
a  few  buckeyes.  The  former,  we  cut  up 
and  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards 
drank  the  water  and  chewed  the  hide. 
Wilson,  Seabring  and  myself  prepared 
fcr  the  conflict,  which  it  was  altogether 
probable  we  should  have,  before  the  mat- 
ter was  ended,  and  advanced  toward 
them.  While  yet  a  long  distance  from 
them  Seabring  sought  shelter  for  him- 
self by  climbing  a  treer  not  wishing  to 
hazard  the  chances  of  a  hand  to  hand 
contest  with  bruin:  Wilson  and  myself 
advanced  until  within  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  nearest  of  them,  when 
o  consultation  was  again  held  in  relation 
to  the  mode  of  making  the  attack. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  approach 
as  near  as  possible,  and  fire,  then  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  some  tree  for 
safety.  The  latter  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment I  did  not  assent  to,  for  one  very 
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good  reason,  I  was  so  completely  pros- 
trated from  exposure  and  starvation, 
that  had  I  the  will  to  run.  my  limbs 
would  scarceiy  nave  been  able  to  execute 
their  functions.  We  continued  to  ap- 
proach our  antagonists  until  within  about 
ices,  when  I  leveled  my  rirle  at 
the  one  nearest  me.  and  after  careful 
aim.  tired.  The  shot  was.  to  all  appear- 
ances, a  fatal  one.  for  the  huge  monster 
fell,  biting  and  tearing  the  earth  with 
all  the  fun-  of  one  struggling  in  death. 
So  soon  as  I  had  fired,  Wilson  said  to 
me,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  "run  !  run  !" 

Instead,  however,  of  yielding  to  his 
advice.  I  immediately  commenced  re- 
loading my  rirle.  Wilson  now  discharged 
his  gun  at  another  with   equal    success. 

When  I  fired,  five  of  the  bears  started 
up  the  mountain.  Two  now  lay  upon 
the  ground  before  us.  and  a  third  yet  re- 
mained, deliberately  sitting  back  upon 
her  haunches,  and  evidently  determined 
not  to  yield  the  ground  without  a  con- 
test, looking  first  upon  her  fallen  com- 
panions and  then  upon  us. 

W  i'son  now  thought  it  about  time 
to  retreat,  and  accordingly  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  a  tree.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  I  could  not  get  the  ball  down  upon 
the  powder,  and  in  this  predicament,  so 
soon  as  Wilson  started  to  run,  the  bear 
came  dashing  at  me  with  fury.  T  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  getting  beyond  her 
reach  in  a  small  buckeye  tree.  I  now 
made  another  effort  to  force  the  ball 
down  my  rifle,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  at  first,  and  was  therefore  compelled 
to  use  it  to  beat  the  bear  off  as  die  at- 
tacked the  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing it  down  or  shaking  me  out  of  it.  She 
kept  me  busy  at  this  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  to  mv  astonishment,  the 


bear  that  I  had  shot  down,  having  recov- 
ered sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound,  came  bounding  towards  me  with 
all  the  violence  and  ferocity  that  agony 
and  revenge  could  engender.  No  blow 
that  I  could  indict  upon  the  head  of  the 
maddened  monster  with  my  gun  could 
resist  or  even  check  her. 

The  first  spring  she  made  upon  the 
tree  broke  it  down.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  gain  my  feet  before  they  could 
get  hold  of  me,  and  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain in  the  direction  of  a  small  tree, 
standing  about  thirty  yards  distant. 
Every  jump-  I  made  I  thought  must  be 
my  last,  as  I  could  distinctly  feel  the 
bieath  of  the  wounded  bear  as  she  grab- 
bed at  my  heels.  I  kept  clear  of  her 
while  running,  but  the  race  was  a  short 
one.  On  reaching  the  tree,  or  rather 
bush.  I  seized  hold  of  the  trunk  of  it  and 
swung  my  body  around  so  as  to  afford 
the  bear  room  to  pass  me,  which  she  did 
and  went  headlong  down  the  hill  some 
twenty  paces  before  she  could  turn  back. 
I  exerted  all  my  energies  to  climb  the 
tree,  but  before  I  could  get  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  hindermost  bear  caught 
me  by  the  right  ankle  and  dragged  me 
down  again.  By  this  time  the  wounded 
bear  had  returned,  and  as  I  fell,  grab- 
bed at  my  face.  I,  however,  dodged. 
and  she  caught  me  by  the  left  shoulder. 
The  moments  that  followed  were  the 
most  critical  and  perilous  of  my  life. 
Here,  then  thought  I,  was  the  end  of  all 
things  to  me!  That  I  must  perish,  be 
mangled  and  torn  to  pieces,  seemed  in- 
evitable. During  all  the  time  I  was  thus 
situated,  my  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  me. 

*     Immediately  after  the  second  bear  had 
.us'caught   me   by   the    shoulder,    the   other 
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still  having  hold  of  my  ankle,  the  two 
pulled  against  each  other  as  if  to  draw 
me  in  pieces ;  t>ut  my  clothes  and  their 
grip  giving  way,  occasionally  saved  i  le. 
In  this  way  they  continued  until  they 
had  stripped  me  of  my  clothes,  except  a 
part  of  my  coat  and  shirt,  disl  rated  my 
hip.  and.inriicted  many  fles'fa  wounds, 
none  of  the  latter,  however  being  very 
serious.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  take 
hold  of  my  flesh,  for.  after  they  had 
divested  me  of  my  clothes,  they  both 
left  me,  one  going  away  entirely,  and 
the  other  (the  wounded  bear)  walking 
slowly  up  the  hill,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  me.  and  there  deliberately 
seated  herself,  and  fastened  her  gaze 
upon  me.  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground  per- 
fectly still.  After  remaining  thus  sev- 
eral minures.  I  ventured  to  move,  which. 
I  suppose,  she  must  have  seen,  for  the 
first  motion  brought  her  pell  mell  upon 
me  again,  roaring  at  every  jump  as 
loud  as  she  could  roar.  At  this  momenr, 
I  must  confess,  my  presence  of  mind 
nearly  forsook  me.  I  knew  that  if  she 
again  attacked  or  took  hold  of  me.  it 
must  be  upon  my  naked  flesh.  No  sooner 
had  she  reached  me  than  she  placed  her 
nose  violently  agaimt  my  side,  and  . 
raised  her  head  and  gave  vent  to  two  of 
the  most  frightful,  hideous  and  unearth- 
ly yells  that  were  ever  heard  by  mortal 
man.  I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  hoping 
that  by  so  doing  --he  would  leave  me.  and 
in  this  hope  I  was  not  disappointed,  for 
•stand  ig  over  me  for  .1  short  time, 
she  again  walked  away.  I  now  thought 
she  had  left  for  good,  and  determined 
to  place  myself,  if  possible,  beyond  her 
reach,  should  she.  however,  again  return 
Up  to  this  time  f  was  unconscious 
:tent  of  the  injury  I  had  received; 


that  an  accident  had  befallen  my  leg,  I 
was  well  aware,  but  not  until  I  attempted 
to  get  up  was  my  true  situation  manifest 
t)  me.  I  then  found  that  I  could  not 
use  my  right  leg,  and  supposed  it  was 
broken. 

Turning  to  look  about  me,  to  assure 
myself  that  my  enemy  had  retired,  im- 
agine my  surprise  at  seeing  her  again 
not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, sitting  back  upon  her  haunches  and 
her  eyes  glaring  full  at  me.  With  my 
leg  in  the  condition  I  have  related,  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  buckeye  bush, 
from  which  I  had  been  pulled  down  bv 
the  bear,  and  after  much  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  up  about  eight  feet. 
As  soon  as  Wilson  had  discovered  me  up 
the  tree,  he  left  his  tree  and  came  to  me. 
The  bear  seeing  him,  came  bounding  to- 
wards us  with  the  greatest  ferocity. 
Wilson  remarked,  ''What  in  the  name  of 
God  shall  I  do?"  I  replied  that  he  could 
come  up  the  limb  of  the  adjoining  tree, 
and  he  was  barely  able  to  get  beyond 
reach,  before  she  arrived.  She  deliber- 
ately sealed  herself  immediately  beneath 
us,  and  kept  her  eyes  steadily  on  us,  an'! 
as  either  one  or  the  other  of  us  happened 
to  move,  she  would  utter  an  angry  growl. 
T  observed  Wilson  present  his  rifle  at 
her.  and  not  shooting  immediately,  I  re- 
marked :  "Shoot  her  for  God's  sake, 
-hoot  her,  for  she  is  the  beast  that  did 
me  all  the  injury  I  have  received  !"  He 
watched  her  eyes  closely  for  a  moment, 
with  his  aim  still  fixed  upon  her,  and 
when  T  again  repeated  my  request  for 
him  to  shoot,  he  replied:  "No,  sir;  let 
her  go.  let  her  go,  if  she  will." 

After  having  detained  us  in  this  sit- 
uation for  a  few  minutes,  she  went  away, 
and  disappeared  altogether,  much  to  our 
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joy  and  relief,  thereby  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity  to   get    down    from    the    tree. 

Now  that  all  fear  of  further- interrup- 
tion from  our  late  visitor  was  passed,  I 
began  fully  to  realize  my  true  condi- 
tion. The  wounds  I  had  received  became 
momentarily  more  painful  As  soon  as 
the  remainder  of  the  party  came  up,  I 
was  carried  some  distance  down  the 
mountain,  to  a  place  suitable  for  camp- 
ing. Here  we  remained  twelve  days. 
subsisting  entirely  upon  the  meat  afford- 
ed by  the  bear  Wilson  shot  in  the  late 
encounter. 

It  now  became  a  source  of  much  anx- 
iety, to  know  when  and  how  we  should 
leave  this  place,  or  what  disposition  they 
would  make  of  me.  as  I  seemed  to  grow 
worse,  instead  of  better.  It  was  thought 
by  remaining  in  camp  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  my  wounds  would  have  so  far 
healed  as  to  enable  us  to  resume  our 
journey;  but  no  one.  not  even  myself, 
supposed  that  the  injuries  I  had  received 
were  of  so  serious  a  character  as  they 
now  proved  to  be.  Fnding,  however,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  that  my  con- 
dition had  in  no  wise  improved,  they  con- 
sulted me  in  relation  to  the  course  that 
should  be  adopted.  That  it  was  neces- 
sary, absolutely  so,  that  no  more  time 
should  be  lost,  all  insisted,  as  we  were 
entirely  stripped  of  clothing  and  without 
shoes  to  protect  our  feet  from  the  thorns 
and  briers  that  were  in  ov.r  path.  All 
were  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  strength  and  health  were  fast  fail- 
ing, and  although  we  had,  from  the 
et,  been  gradually  trained  to  bear 
cold,  hunger  and  pain,  yet  it  was  too 
evident  that  our  powers  of  endurance 
rriously  impaired.  They  urged, 
as  a  further  reason,  that  our  ammunition 


was  now  nearly  or  quite  exhausted,  up- 
on which  our  sole  dependence  rested 
for  the  scanty  supply  of  food  that  we 
could  obtain.  The  meaning  of  this  was 
obvious  to  me,  and  in  reply  I  said  to 
them,  that  they  had  remained  with  me 
as  iong  as  I  could  expect  or  ask;  that 
they  were  bound  to  save  themselves  if 
they  could,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
allow  me  to  be  in  their  way;  but  as  they 
had  seen  proper  to  speak  of  the  matter, 
I   would   ask  of  them  one  other   favor. 

I  suggested  two  ways  in  which  they 
could  dispose  of  me,  either  of  which  I 
would  prefer  to  being  abandoned  to  my 
fate  in  the  condition  and  place  in  which 
I  now  was.  The  first,  was  to  induce 
the  Indians,  who  had  visited  us  during 
our  stay  here,  to  take  care  of  me  until 
they  could  go  to  a  settlement  and  return ; 
and  the  second  was,  to  put  an  end  to  my 
sufferings.  They  cheerfully  sought  the 
chief  of  these  Indians,  and  explained 
to  him  what  they  desired  lo  do,  and  in 
turn  what  they  required  of  him,  to  all 
of  which  he  apparently  readily  assented, 
and  promised  faithfully  to  attend  to  me 
and  supply  me  with  food  until  they  could 
return.  He  agreed  to  come  the  next 
morning  and  convey  me  to  his  ranch, 
which  was  about  three  miles  distant,  and 
situated  upon  the  river. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  old  chief 
presented  himself,  together  with  three  of 
hrs*  men,  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  fulfill  his  agreement.  One  of  them 
gave  me  several  varieties  of  herbs,  which 
I  accepted  and  are,  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  very  good.  Be- 
fcre  taking  me,  however,  they  demanded 
some  presents  as  a  compensation  for 
the  '.services  they  were  about  to  render. 
All   the  beads   and   trinkets   in  our  pos- 
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session  were  gathered  together  and  given 
them.  These,  however,  were  not  suffi- 
cient, and  more  was  required.  Their 
demand  tor  more  was  repeated,  and  com- 
pliance on  our  part  yielded,  until  every- 
thing we  had,  save  such  things  as  nec- 
essity absolutely  required  us  to  retain 
even  blankets  that  had  been  allotted  to 
me  were  given  up  to  them,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  offending  them.  At 
length  they  seemed  satisfied  that  they 
had  gotten  all  they  could,  when  the  chief 
very  coolly  turned  to  his  men  and  bade 
them  to  return  to  their  home,  he  follow- 
ing after  them,  leaving  us  to  regret  the 
folly  and  indiscretion  committed,  in  re- 
posing too  much  confidence  in  a  race  of 
beings,  known  by  all  experience  to  be 
totally  unworthy  of  it. 

While  these  preliminaries  were  being 
arranged,  I  was  busied  in  dragging  my- 
self upon  a  litter  that  had  been  prepared 
for  me.  This  was  difficult  task.  I 
could  not  endure  assistance,  my  leg  was 
so  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  so 
exceedingly  sensitive  in  getting  upon  it. 
I,  however,  finally  succeeded,  and  had 
prepared  myself  to  bid  farewell,  most 
likely  forever,  to  my  companions  who 
had  so  patiently  submitted  to  the  great 
delay  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
through  the  misfortune  that  had  over- 
taken me,  and  who  had  so  calmly  and 
quietly  without  a  -ingle  murmur  en- 
dured intense  sufferings.  When,  how- 
ever, T  saw  these  treacherous  villains 
leave  us  with  their  ill-gotten  booty,  my 
heart  for  a  moment  ceased  to  beat.  The 
fir>t  thought  that  possessed  my  brain, 
was  that  my  fate  was  sealed :  that  death 
awaited  me.  Either  T  should  be  aban- 
doned in  these  desolate  solitudes,  to  en- 
dure the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  and 


at  last  perish  alone,  a  victim  of  starva- 
tion, or  they  would  release  me  from 
these  accumulated  tortures  by  shooting 
me ;  for  in  this  light  I  viewed  it,  and 
therefore  preferred  the  latter  alternative. 

A  solemn  and  profound  silence  now 
prevailed  with  all,  a  silence  which  no 
one  seemed  disposed  to  interrupt.  I 
turned  my  face  from  my  companions, 
that  they  might  not  be  embarrassed  in 
their  consultation,  or  in  carrying  into 
execution  any  determination  they  might 
arrive  at,  particularly  if  it  should  be  to 
relieve  me  of  my  sufferings  by  shooting 
me. 

Their  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
a  low,  indistinct  tone  of  voice,  for  some 
time.  Occasionally  detached  portions 
of  sentences  would  reach  my  ears, 
enough,  however,  lo  satisfy  my  mind  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  course  they  should  now 
adopt.  At  length  Wilson's  voice  rose 
above  the  rest,  saying,  "No !  I  will  not 
leave  him !  I'll  remain  with  him,  if  it  is 
alone,  or  I  will  pack  him  if  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  bear  the  pain!"  This  termi- 
nated the  conversation,  and  in  a  feu- 
moments  after  Seabring  came  to  me  and 
inquired  what  should  be  done.  I  told  him 
they  might  pack  me  to  the  river,  where 
they  had  hacked  out  a  canoe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing,  and  I  would  then  tell 
them  whether  I  could  continue  with  them, 
and  in  the  event  of  my  being  tmable  to 
endure  being  packed  further,  all  I  had  to 
ask  of  them  was  to  leave  me  in  the  canoe 
to  drift  whither  fate  might  direct. 

He  said,  "We  cannot  pack  you,  for 
you  have  never  allowed  us  to  touch  you. 
even  :  how  then  can  you  bear  to  be  placed 
upon  a  horse  and  packed  ?" 

"You    are   not    to  consult   my   wishes 
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in  the  matter."  I  replied.  "If  you  have 
decided  not  to  abandon  me,  you  must  do 
with  me  as  you  will.  Much  longer  delay  • 
in  this  place  aftd  a:  this  season  of  the 
year,  may  prove  fatal  to  all ;  self  preser- 
vation, therefore,  must  demand  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  our  journey,  it 
it  be  at  the  risk,  and  even  expense,  of 
the  life  of  one." 

Wilson  then  requested  me  to  select 
whichever  animal  I  preferred ;  I  how- 
ever chose  my  own.  They  now  lifted  me 
into  the  saddle  and  spent  much  time  in 
placing  me  in  a  position  that  would 
give  me  the  the  least  pain.  None, 
however  seemed  to  suit,  and  I  asked 
Seabring  as  a  particular  favor,  to 
exchange  saddles,  for  I  thought  his 
would  make  me  more  comfortable 
and  was  certain  it  could  not  be  worse 
than  mine.  They  laid  me  upon  the 
ground,  changed  the  saddles,  and  again 
placed  me  upon  my  horse.  I  said  noth- 
ing, but  the  agony  I  suffered,  no  language 
can  describe.  The  exchange  of  saddles 
aggravated  my  misery,  but  I  had  de- 
termined to  be  satisfied  with  this,  let 
it  be  as  it  would.  Seabring  led  my 
horse  down  the  mountain,  and  after  a 
long  and  tedious  march,  we  reached  the 
river.     Here  we  camped. 

When  the  bear  that  Wilson  had  killed 
in  the  late  encounter,  had  been  ait  up 
and  brought  into  camp,  the  entrails  were 
likewise  brought  in.  carefully  cleaned  and 
preserved ;  the  blubber  or  fat  was  boiled 
out  and  put  up  in  these  skins  and  laid 
aside.  Cm  resuming  our  journey  these 
were  taken  along,  and  this  we  were  com- 
pelled to  drink,  as  a  substitute  for  other 
food,  before  we  reached  the  settlements. 

The  next  morning  I  \va>  again  con- 
sulted and  asked  if  I  were  able  to  con- 


tinue with  them.  I  replied  that  as 
long  as  I  lived,  if  it  so  pleased  them,  I 
desired  to  have  them  pack  me,  and 
should  I  die,  that  they  could  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  me  to  my  horse  and 
pass  on.  I  could  not  ask  or  expect 
them  to  bury  me,  for  there  were  no 
tools  among  the  company  with  which 
to  dig  a  grave. 

Again  was  I  bound  upon  my  horse 
and  packed  until  another  camp  was 
reached,  enjoying  only  an  occasional 
respite,  to  allow  my  benumbed  limbs  to 
recover  from  the  effects  produced  by 
being  confined  in  one  position  for  so 
long  a  time. 

In  this  manner  we  continued  on, 
with  little  or  no  change  in  the  oc- 
currences that  happened,  for  a  period 
of  ten  days — following  down  the  Rus- 
sian river  a  long  distance,  and  then 
striking  across  towards  Sonoma.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  we  arrived  at 
the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Mark  West,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Sonoma, 
on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1850. 
Here  I  remained  about  six  weeks,  until 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  to  San 
Francisco,  and  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  every  member  of 
the  family. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  of 
the  other  four,  Messrs.  Gregg,  Van 
Duzen.  Southard  and  Truesdell.  whom 
we  left  on  Eel  river  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  bay  or  coast. 

They  attempted  to  follow  along  the 
mountains  near  the  coast,  but  were 
very  slow  in  their  progress  on  account 
or  the  snow  on  the  high  ridges.  Find- 
ing the  country  very  much  broken 
along  the  coast,  making  it  continual1}' 
necessary  to  cross  abrupt  rocky  points. 
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and  deep  gulches  and  canons.  After 
struggling  along  for  several  days,  they 
concluded  to  abandon  that  route  and 
strike  easterly,  towards  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

Having  very  little  ammunition,  they 
all  came  nigh  perishing  from  starva- 
tion, and.  as  Mr.  Southard  related  to 
me,  Dr.  Gregg  continued  to  grow 
weaker,  from  the  time  of  our  separa- 
tion, until,  one  day.  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  without 


speaking,  died  from  starvation,  had 
had  no  meat  for  several  days,  had  been 
living  entirely  upon  acorns  and  herbs. 
They  dug  a  hole  with  sticks  and  put 
him  under  ground,  then  carried  rocks 
and  piled  them  upon  his  grave  to  keep 
animals  from  digging  him  up.  They 
got  through  to  the  Sacramento  Valley 
a  few  days  later  than  we  reached 
Sonoma  Valley.  Thus  ended  our  ex- 
pedition. 

(The   End.) 
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Forget   Me    Not 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  T.   McHenry 

of 
Hartford,  Kentucky. 


"FORGET  ME  NOT." 


Among  the  many  books,  prose  and 
poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have 
come  to  our  table  this  year  not  one  is 
so  touching  and  dainty  and  sweet  to 
us  as  "Forget-Me-Xot."  the  pretty 
book  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Y. 
McHenry,  elsewhere  noted  in  this 
Magazine. 

It  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  pub- 
lished by  Ben  La  Bree.  Jr.,  Louisville, 
Ky.     Dedicated, 
"To   the   memory   of   those   who   have 

gone  befcre. 
And    to    the    friends    who   are    left   me 
still.-' 

In  this  dedication  is  included  all  per- 
sons who  to-day  know  the  gifted  and 
amiable  poetess  in  and  out  of  Ken- 
tucky.     Her    friends    are    everywhere. 

From  the  first  poem  in  the  book 
"Forget-Me-Xot."  to  the  last,  "Fare- 
well," the  book  is  like  an  exquisite  con- 
cert of  familiar  airs,  and  touching  mel- 
odies. When  it  is  finished,  one  rises 
with  the  audience  and  leaves  the  hall 
with  eye-  /  ling  with  tears  and  heart 
too  full  for  utterance,  so  exquisite  is 
every  line,  so  musical  the  rhyme  and  ex- 
alted and  pure  every  thought  through- 
out. 

It  is  difficult,  from  all  that  is  excel- 
lent to  select  the  songs,  and  all  the 
verses  are  songs,  here  that  are  sweetest. 
To  those  complimented  by  a  tributary 
^ong,  that  song  might  be  to  them  the 
sweetest,  but  there  are  patriotic  verses. 


and  purely  poetic  musings,  that  to 
poetic  tastes  would  seem  the  finest 
strains  in  "Forget-Me-Xot.'' 

"The  Frankfort  Cemetery"  is  beauti- 
ful, the  last  verses  are  striking.  We 
note  a   few  stanzas. 

"And  here  beneath  these  stately  forest  trees 
That  long  have  braved  the  elements'   fierce 

strife — 
One  rests  beside  the  stream  he  loved  in  life; 
Roll  on,  fair  river,  and  with  every  wave 
Recall    the    name    of    Boone,    the    true,    the 

brave." 

"Von  monument  that  proudly  stands  alone 
Bearing  its  beauteous  columns  to  the  stars. 
Marks  where  the  heroes  sleep,  whose  deeds 

have   won 
Honor  and  victory  for  their  country'  arms." 

"Heroes    ana   statesmen,    age    and   beauty's 

'bloom 
Here  sweetly  rest  beneath  the  flowers  fair: 
They  rob  the  grave  of  all  its  dreary  gloom 
They   tell  of  faithful   love   that   placed  them 

there. 
Farewell   ye   silent   sleepers;    the'   life    flows 

as  a  stream 
Tis  joy  to  know,  tis  not  oblivion's  dream." 

The  grateful  tribute  to  George  D. 
Prentice  is  also  a  sweet  expression. 
He  encouraged  her  muse's  timid 
wings  in  girlhood,  to  try  such  airy 
flights  of  song.  We  learn  Mrs.  Mc- 
Henry wrote  under  the  "nom  dc 
plume"  of  Rosine  for  the  old  Louis- 
ville Journal,  edited  by  George  D. 
Prentice.     Many  of  the  poems  in  this 
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little  volume,  appeared  in  that  paper 
and  were  highly  complimented  at  the 
e  by  Prentice.  This  is  the  second 
collection  of  these  poems,  with  others 
written  later  in  life,  under  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  of  love  and  life's  myster- 
ious ways. 
"Forget-Me-Not"   is   now    publishe  1 


as  a  souvenir  "without  money  and 
without  price"  to  the  Author's  many 
friend's  at  holiday  times.  A  lovelier 
souvenir  no  friend  could  receive  from 
the  Author's  gifted  hand  than  the  beauti- 
ful "Forget-Me-Xot."  with  over  a 
hundred  poems.  J.  C.  M. 


Franklin  County 

Early    Settlements  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Kentucky  River 


Frankfort,  Leestown  and  other  points  of  interest  prior  to  i  800. 
By  L.  F.  JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  Settlements  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  Leestown,  Frankfort  and  Other  Points  of  Interest 

Prior  to  1  300. 


In  the  year  1775,  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians sold  to  the  Transylvania  Com- 
pany all  of  that  part  of  Franklin  county 
which  lies  south  or  west  of  the  Ken- 
tuck}-  river;  the  purchase  was  made  by 
the  company  through  Daniel  Boone  as 
agent.  There  were  no  settlements 
made  on  that  side  of  the  river  until 
about  1784,  the  first  being  by  James 
Arnold  who  built  a  double  log  house 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Glenn's  creek. 
Mis  land  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Little  Benson,  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Cedar  Run.  About  the  year 
1790,  John  Cardwell  settled  on  a  tract 
of  land  located  near,  where  Blake- 
more's  distillery  now  stands,  and  about 
the  same  time  Bazil  Carlisle  and  Rod- 
dy Hawkins  located  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood and  L.  R.  Major  located  near 
South  Benson  church  and  James  Payne 
located  in  that  section  about  the  same 
time,  and  James  Rooerts  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Prior  to  1800,  James  Brewer, 
William  Harrod.  William  Lewis,  Thomas 
Brewer  and  several  other  parties  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  near  Flat 
creek. 

In  the  year  1773,  James,  George  and 
Robert  McAfee.  Samuel  Adams.  Han- 
cock Taylor  and  Mathew  Bracken 
came     up     the     Kentucky     river     and 


crossed  the  river  at  Buffalo  Crossing, 
at  Leestown,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
July,  they  surveyed  the  present  site  of 
Frankfort,  their  survey  including  six 
hundred  acres. 

These  parties  described  Buffalo  Trace 
as  being  a  hundred  feet  wide  and 
the  dust  as  being  several  inches  deep; 
in  some  places  the  hoofs  of  the  Diif- 
faloes  had  worn  the  ground  down  sev- 
eral feet ;  this  "Trace''  was  made  by 
vast  herds  of  buffaloes  in  traveling  tc 
and  from  the  blue  grass  fields  of  Scot 
Woodford  and  other  parts  of  the  blu 
grass  country  and  Drenron  Lick 
(Springs)  in  Henry  county.  This  road 
crossed  the  river  at  Leestov  n.  and  it 
was  so  well  marked  and  worn  that  it 
can  be  followed  to  this  day :  Ln  that 
early  day  it  bore  evidence  of  having 
been  traveled  for  hundreds  of  years  by 
thousands  of  buffaloi  -  in  their  search 
for  salt.  The  trestle  which  th.Q  Frank-" 
fort  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company 
built  across  this  trace  is  156  ievJ-  high 
and  800  feet  long;  it  is  located  a  short 
distance  east  of  Frankfort.  Leestown, 
which  was  located  about  one  mile  be- 
low Frankfort,  was  begun  with  a  cabin 
improvement  a  year  or  two  prior  to 
1775  and  it  became  a  noted  stoppin.g 
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place    and    camping    ground     for    ex- 
plorers. 

In  1775  it  was  better  established  and 
other  cabin  improvements  were. added;  . 
these  were  not  in  the  form  of  a  stockade 
defense,  but  rather  for  the  transient 
use  and  convenience  of  emigrants  and 
explorers  who  came  in  from  Fort  Pitt 
(Pittsburg)  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  rivers :  it  was  also  a  resting 
place  between  Lexington  and  Louis- 
ville. The  first  maps  of  Kentucky, 
which  are  on  file  in  the  State  Librarv, 
show  that  Leestown  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  located,  while  Frank- 
fort was  not  placed  on  them. 

Leestown  is  now  only  about  one-half  a 
mile  below  the  present  city  limits  of 
Frankfort.  In  1776,  several  new  houses 
we.e  built  and  the  town  had  prospects 
ot  becoming  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  in  the  year  1777.  on  account 
of  its  exposed  situation  and  the  more 
nenacing  attitude  of  the  Indians,  it 
was  abandoned  for  nearly  ten  years. 

In  M^.rch,  1789,  Rev.  Jeddiah  .Morse, 
D.  D.  described  Leestown  as  "west  of 
Lexington  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Kentucky  river;  it  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  i;  flourishing.  The  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  river  are  remarkably  high,  in 
some  places  300  or  400  feet,  composed 
generally  of  stupendous  perpendicular 
rock.  '1  he  consequence  is  there  are 
few  cr.'ossing  places :  the  best  is  at 
Leestoi.vn  which  is  a  considerable  cir- 
''j'rajsoince  that  must  contribute  much 
to  its  importance.''  The  expectations 
of  this  early  day  have  never  been 
realized  ;  at  present  there  are  two  fine 
distilleries  located  there  with  several 
warehouses  and  cattle  pens;  there  is 
also    a    hemp    mill    or   -twine    factory 


which  employs  a  large  force  of  hands. 
It  is  run  by  one  of  the  largest  turbine 
wheels  in  this  country ;  this  wheel  is 
operated  by  the  water  from  the  dam, 
made  in  the  construction  of  lock  num- 
ber four.  This  factory  is  known  as  the 
Kentucky  River  Mills;  the  large  manu- 
facturing interests  which  have  centered 
there,  have  necessarily  built  many  resi- 
dences and  tenement  houses  in  that 
locality. 

From  the  formation  of  the  ground,  to 
the  east  and  north  of  Frankfort,  ex- 
tending out  the  Owenton  road  and 
along  this  valley  to  Leestown  there  are 
many  evidences  that  the  Kentucky 
river,  at  some  early  period  in  its  his- 
tory, ran  around  to  the  east  and  north 
of  Fort  Hill  in  the  place  of  being  on 
the  west  side  as  it  now  runs.  In  the 
year  1S83  the  back-water  from  the  Ken- 
tucky river  extended  up  the  Leestown 
branch  to  the  backwater  which  ran  up 
back  of  the  Penitentiary,  thus  making 
an  island  of  Fort  Hill  and  its  contiguous 
territory  of  several  hundred  acres.  The 
time  is  not  distant,  when  all  of  that 
section  including  Leestown,  Thorn 
Hill,  Fort  Hill  and  the  Xoel  farm  will 
be  included  and  become  a  part  of 
Frankfort ;  many  residents  of  that  sec- 
tion are  now  clamoring  to  become  a 
part  of  the  city  in  r-rder  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  city  schools, 
the  water,  the  gas,  sidewalks  and  other 
advantages  of  the  city. 

The  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
establishing  the  town  of  Frankfort  was 
entitled,  "An  act  for  establishing  a 
town  on  the  lands  of  James  Wilkinson, 
in  Fayette  county,  and  a  ferry  across 
Kentucky  river."  The  act  was  passed 
in     1786    and    it    provided,    "That    one 
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hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Fayette,  the  property  of  James  Wilkin- 
son, which  have  been  laid  off  into  lots 
and  streets,  shall  be  vested  in  Caleb 
■  Wallace,  Thomas  Marshall.  Joseph 
Crockett,  John  Fowler.  Jr.,  John  Craig, 
al  Johnson  and  Benjamin  Ro- 
berts, Gentleman,  trustees,  and  shall  be 
established  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Frankfort.  The  said  trustees  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them  shall  within  six  months 
after  passing  of  this. act,  sell  at  public 
auction  all  the  lots  within  the  said 
town  which  have  not  been  heretofore 
disposed  of  by  the  said  James  Wilkin- 
son, advertising  the  time  and  place  of 
sale  at  the  court  house  of  the  said 
county  of  Fayette,  on  two  successive 
.  court  days.  The  purchaser  shall  hold 
the  said  lots  respectively  subject  to  the 
condition  of  building  on  each  a  dwell- 
ing house  sixteen  feet  square  with  a 
brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  be  furnished 
fit  for  habitation  within  two  vears  from 
the  date  of  sale."  The  -a;ne  act  pro- 
vides that  a  public  ferry  shall  be  con- 
stantly kept  across  the  Kentucky  river 
from  the  lands  of  James  Wilkinson  in 
the  town  of  Frankfort  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  fixed  the  rate  or  toll  for 
men,  horses,  vehicles,  etc. 

The  sale  of  lots,  evidently  did  not 
meet  the  expectation  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, as  he  went  back  before  the  Legis- 
lature and  had  the  above  act  amended, 
November  27.  1787.  by  providing  that  the 
further  time  of  three  years  shall  be 
allowed  the  said  trustees  to  sell  the  lots 
in  the  said  town.  The  records  of  the 
County  Court  of  Fayette  county,  where 
the  deeds  to  these  lots  were  recorded, 
were  de-troyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  centurv,  and  the- destruction 


of  these  records  destroyed  all  evidence 
as  to  whom  the  sale  of  these  lots  were 
made,  but  it  is  evident  that  nearly  all  of 
the  lots  were  sold  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  standing  army  or  to 
those  whose  time  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired, a  large  majority  of  whom  had 
served  with  General  Wilkinson  in  the 
revolution.  Xeariy  all.  and  perhaps  all 
of  the  first  trustees  whose  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  act  establishing  the 
town  had  been  in  the  revolution  and 
had  served  for  several  years  under  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson.  In  the  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette of  August  9,  1789,  the  following 
advertisement  appears:  "Whereas, 
General  Wilkinson,  in  the  month  of 
June,  gave  notice  in  the  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette that  Major  Dunn  would  receive 
bonds  from  the  purchasers  of  lots  at 
Frankfort,  and  that  Captain  Daniel 
Gano  would,  on  Major  Dunn's  certifi- 
cate, execute  the  conveyances  agree- 
able to  sale;  this  is  therefore,  to  .give 
notice  to  the  purchasers  of  said  lots 
that  Capt.  John  Fow.ler  will  take  the 
bonds  and  give  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates for  the  conveyance  to  Capt.  Gano 
who  will  execute  the  deeds  agreeable  to 
the  terms  of  sale. 
By  Harry  Innis,  James  Wilkinson. 

His  Atty.  in  Fact. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  following  act 
was  passed:  ''Be  it  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  (of  Virginia)  that  an 
inspection  of  tobacco  shall  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  established  on  the  lands 
of  James  Wilkinson,  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  county  of  Woodford  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Frankfort 
Warehouse,  the  proprietors  whereof 
shall  build  the  same  at  his  own  ex- 
pense." 
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2.  "There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
annually  to  each  of  the  inspectors  at 
the  said  warehouse  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  their  salary." 

The  streets  of  Frankfort  which  were 
laid  oft  by  the  first  trustees  of  the  town 
and  nai  e  I  by  them,  were  nearly  all 
named  for  Generals  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Wilkinson  street  which  run-  parallel 
with  the  river  and  adjacent  thereto, 
was  named  for  General  Wilkinson,  who 
had  the  town  established  and  who  was 
at  that  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  United  States 
army.  General  Tames  Wilkinson  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  1757;  he  was 
thirty  years  old  when  Frankfort  was 
established ;  he  had  been  a  revolution- 
ary soldier  under  Washington  :  he  was 
with  Arnold  and  L'.urr.  and  held  the 
position  of  Captain,  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of 
1775  and  the  first  part  or"  1776;  he  was 
afterwards  on  the  staff  of  General 
Gate? ;  in  1796.  he  became  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States 
array.  In  1805,  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Louisiana:  in  1811.  he  was  court- 
martialed  and  charged  with  treason,  in 
connection  with  Aaron  Burr,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  Evidence  was  afterwards 
brought  to  light  which  would  have 
convicted  him.  It  has  been  shown  that 
for  several  years  prior  to  1800  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment; he  was  discharged  from  the 
United  States  army.  In  1815  he  went 
to  Mexico,  where  he  had  made  large 
investments  and  died  there  in  the  year 
1825.  General  Wilkinson,  not  only 
established  Frankfort  but  he  also  did  a 
great    deal     towards     reclaiming    the 


lower  portions  of  the  town  from  the 
swampy  condition  it  was  then  in.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  extending  up 
s  rate  distance  beyond  the  penitentiary 
was  very  low  and  swampy  and  was  in 
such  unhealthy  condition  that  it  was 
not  habitable.  Fie  drained  all  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  the  labor  of  soldiers  then  un- 
der his  command,  during  the  years  of 
1795  and  1796.  In  view  of  what  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  had  done  for  Frankfort 
the  trustees  doubtless  thought  it  was 
proper  to  name  what  was  proposed  to 
be  the  chief  resident  street,  for  the  man 
who  had  established  the  town. 

The  next  street  parallel  to  Wilkin- 
son, is  Washington,  which  was  named 
for  General  George  Washington  with 
whom  General  Wilkinson  was  on  very 
intimate  terms  and  under  whom  he  and 
several  members  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees had  served  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  next  street  parallel  to 
Washington,  is  St.  Clair,  which  was 
named  for  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1734;  he 
served  as  Lieutenant  under  General 
Wrolf,  at  Quebec,  in  1759.  On  the  plains 
of  Abraham  he  seized  the  colors  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  dying 
soldier  and  bore  them  until  victory  had 
been  won  by  the  British;  he  was, 
again,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  but 
with  the  American  forces,  in  1770;  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Washington  and  was  one  of  his  most 
loved  and  trusted  generals  during  the 
Revolution.     He  died  in  the  year   1818. 

The  next  and  last  street  laid  off  par- 
allel to  St.  Clair  street  running  from 
the  river  to  the  hill  was  Ann  Street, 
which  was  named  for  Mrs.  Ann  Wil- 
kinson, the  wife  of  General  James  Wil- 
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kinson,  who  was  not  only  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman  but  who  was  also  attrac- 
tive, "she  was  more  popular  with  the 
orheers  and  soldiers,  than  was  her  dis- 
tinguished husband."  There  is  a  short 
street  parallel  to  St.  Clair,  located  on 
the  west  of  the  :>ld  State  House,  which 
is  called  Madison,  in  honor  of  James 
Madison,  fourth  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Wapping  street  runs  east  and  west, 
and  though  it  too  is  parallel  with 
the  river,  it  is  at  tight  angles  to  Wilkin- 
son street,  the  river  makes  a  bend  al- 
most at  right  angles,  nearly  opposite 
the  intersection  of  Wilkinson  and  Wap- 
ping streets. 

The  name  Wapping  was  suggested 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  visiting 
and  prospecting  at  Lexington  and 
Frankfort  at  that  time  and  was  so  nam- 
ed for  Wapping  street.  London,  which 
was  then  known  as  the  most  beautiful 
residence  street  in  the  world. 

The  next  street  parallel  to  Wapping. 
is  Montgomery,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally known  as  Main.  Montgomery 
was  named  for  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery who  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1736:  he  was  commir--ioned  an  of- 
ficer in  the  English  Army  but  resigned 
his  commission  and  came  to  America 
in  1773;  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1775,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
American  force*,  and  fell  in  the  attack 
on  Quebec  December  31.  1775;  his 
last  words  were  "men  of  Xew  York, 
you  wi!J  not  fear  to  follow  where  your 
genera'  leads." 

The  next  street  parallel  to  Montgom- 
ery or  Main,  is  Broadway  or  Market; 
it  is  the  widest  street  in  the  town  and 


it  was  known  in  the  early  history  of 
the  town  as  Market  street;  the  first 
market  house  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  near  the  intersection  with 
Ann,  and  was  directly  in  front  of  what 
is  now  the   Ei'k  or  Merriwether  hotel. 

The  next  street  parallel  to  Broad- 
way is  Clinton,  which  was  named  for 
General  George  Clinton,  who  was  the 
first  Governor  of  Xew  York,  and  was 
Yice  president  of  the  United  States ; 
he  was  a  general  in  the  Continental 
army  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  of  patriots  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  that  age. 

The  next  street  was  called  Mero, 
properly  spelt  Miro.  This  was  the  last 
street  that  was  laid  off  at  that  time,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  the  Spinish  territory  in 
America;  at  that  time  the  gulf  states 
and  the  Mississippi  river  were  under 
the  control  and  belonged  to  the  Span- 
ish govmiment;  Miro  was  in  charge, 
and  he  granted  to  General  Wilkinson 
some  privileges  of  trade  and  the  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight.  Some  twenty-five 
years  later,  General  Wilkinson  and 
other  prominent  Frankfort  people  were 
accused  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
to  transfer  the  territory  of  Kentucky 
over  to  Miro  and  the  Spanish  control. 

The  above  named  are  the  only 
streets  which  were  'aid  off  at  the  time 
the  town  was  established ;  since  then 
the  city  limits  have  been  extended  sev- 
eral times  and  other  streets  have  been 
opened  and  named,  the  chief  of  which 
are  High.  Hill,  and  Holmes  streets  all 
of  which  were  named  for  local  reasons. 
Center  street  or  alley  was  named  by 
the  first  trustees  of  the  town,  evidentlv 
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for  the  reason  that  it  was  at  that  time 
the  center  of  the  residence  and  business 
portion  of  the  town  running  from 
South  to  North;  this  street  or  alley  is 
also  called  Long  Lane  Avenue,  Petti- 
coat Alley  and  Gas-house  Alley,  all  of 
which  names  have  been  applied  for 
local   reasons. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  no  side- 
walks in  the  town,  and  the  streets  were 
in  bad  condition.  They  were  not  macad- 
amize  I  for  several  year>  after  that  per- 
iod, and  there  were  but  few  carriages  or 
other  vehicles  except  log  wagons.  On 
November  28,  1799  there  was  a  long 
article  in  the  Palladium  in  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Kentucky 
river  to  its  mouth :  it  was  estimated 
that  by  an  expense  of  S  950.00  the  riv- 
er could  be  made  navigable  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  boats  drawing  not  more  than 
fifteen  inches.  Prior  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river,  there  was  a  large 
island  in  the  river  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Benson  creek,  which  was 
known  as  "Fish  Trap"'  island.  It  was 
nine  hundred  yards  long:  the  descent 
in  this  distance  was  sixty  inches.  The 
falls  in  the  river  between  the  mouth 
of  Devil's  Hollow  and  the  point  where 
lock  number  four  is  located  was  near- 
ly seven  feet.  The  main  channel  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island;  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  was  located  on  the  ea^t  side 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Zadoc  Cramer  described  this  mill  as 
being,  "a  saw  and  grist  mill  one  mile 
below  the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  the 
river,  which  in  low  water,  does  a  good 
deal  of  business,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  it  completely  covered  by 
floods  of  the  river,  to  withstand  which 
it  has  no  roof,  is  open  on  ail  sides,  and 


is  heavily  loaded  down  on  the  corners 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  frame  at  top, 
with  piles  of  stone.'' 

Uu  die  loth  oi  November,  1739,  Sam- 
uel' &  Lafon  announced  in  the  Gazette 
the  opening  of  "'an  elegant  livery  stable 
in  Frankfort ;  in  addition  to  feeding 
horses  they  also  take  in  horses  to  cure 
of  almost  all  the  ailments  prevalent 
in  the  country,  nick  their  tails"  etc. 

The  Palladium,  a  literary  and  polit- 
ical paper  was  published  in  Frankfort 
in  1798  by  Hunter  &  Beaumont.  There 
are  copies  of  this  paper  on  file  in  the 
State  Library  commencing  October  23, 
1798  and  continuing  down  to  and  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  date  Feb.  17,  1803. 
Humphrey  Marshall  a'tso  published  a 
paper  in  Frankfort  at  that  time  which 
was  known  as  "The  Spirit  of  1776." 
The  following  are  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements from  the  Palladium:  "Isaac 
E.  Gano.  has  just  arrived  from  Phil- 
a  lelphia  with  a  large  and  general  as- 
sortment of  fresh  and  genuine  medi- 
cine which  is  now  opened  at  his  shop 
in  Frankfort,  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
for  cash ;  a  generous  allowance  will  be 
made  to  physicians  purchasing  a  quan- 
tity. I  continue  as  usual  to  practice 
physic." 

Ftankfort,     September      1st     1798." 

I.  E.  G. 
"Wanted    to    engage    a    number    of 
hands  to  conduct  boats  to  New  Orleans 
Apply  to  Daniel  Weiseger." 

"William  Porter,  at  his  tanyard,  one 
mile  from  Frankfort,  pays  cash  for 
green  and  dry  hides ;  he  also  wants  an 
apprentice.  Those  to  whom  it  is  more 
convenient  can  sell  hides,  intended  for 
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the  Frankfort  tanyard  to  H.  Mcllvane, 
in  Lexington.*' 

In  1799.  some  enterprising  citizens  of 
Frankfort  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Kentucky  river  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  notice  of  December  the  19th 
1799;  "The  share  holders  in  the  Frank- 
fort Bridge  Company  are  hereby  noti- 
fied, that  the  election  for  chasing  seven 
Directors  agreeable  to  the  act  of  incor- 
poration will  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Daniel  Weiseger  in  the  town  of  Frank- 
fort on  Thursday  the  2d  day  of  January 
next". 

C.  Greenup. 

D.  YVeiseger. 
W.  Trigg. 

"Whereas,  the  _epcse  and  convenience 
of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Frankfort,  are  extremely  interrupted 
by  the  disorderly  behavior  of  certain 
immoral  persons,  who.  keeping  very 
late  hours  walking  up  and  down  the 
town,  breaking  the  windows  and  doors 
of  moral  and  orderly  citizens  there- 
of; Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  if  any 
such  person  or  persons  are  known  jv 
discovered  to  roam  about  the  town 
after  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  at  night 
making  a  noise  or  other  disturbance, 
shaM   pay   a   fine  not   exceeding  $5.00. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Murray  Forbes,  Clerk. 

John  Logan,  Chairman." 

"The  trustees  of  the  Frankfort  Acad- 
emy have  the  pleasure  to  inform  their 
fellow  citizens  that  it  is  now  open  for 
the    reception    of    scholars    under    the 


direction  of  able  and  experienced  Mas- 
ters.'' 

Thomas  Todd,  President. 

"The  members  of  the  Frankfort 
Hiram  Lodge  are  requested  to  meet 
ar  the  lodge  room  on  the  24th  day  of 
June,  1799.  it  being  the  anniversary  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  Isaac  E. 
Gano,  Sect." 

"On  Feb.  3,  1800.  Haden  Edwards 
advertised  for  sale  one  half  of  his  mills 
on  South  Elkhorn  about  one  mile  be- 
low the  junction  and  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Frankfort,  consisting 
of  a  water  grist  mill  calculated  for  four 
pair  of  stones,  two  pair  of  which  are 
now  in  motion ;  the  house  58  x  46,  three 
stories  high,  alii  of  stone.  George 
Fields  offered  at  public  sale,  in  the 
town  of  Frankfort  "that  valuable,  ele- 
gant and  handsomely  situated,  new, 
three  story  brick  house,  and  the  lot  of 
ground  on  which  it  is  erected  now  oc- 
cupied as  an  Inn  by  Dr.  Gano,  together 
with  the  improvements  consisting  of  a 
two  story  brick  kitchen,  a  small  smoke 
house"  etc. 

In  the  year  1799,  Harry  Innis  and 
John  Logan  were  elected  delegates  to 
represent  Franklin  County  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  Anthony 
Crockett  and  John  Smith  were  elected 
to  represent  the  County  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  "In  consequence 
of  the  seat  of  Mr.  John  Smith  being  va- 
cated by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  another  election  was 
held  on  Tuesday  Nov.  21,  1799  in  the 
town  of.  Frankfort  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  county, 
when  a  person  could  be  imprisoned  for 
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debt,  it  meant  something  to  go  on  the 
bond  of  a  defendant  either  in  a  civil  or 
criminal  action  as  will  appear  from  the 
bond  executed  in  the  Franklin  County 
Court  of  Quarter  session  July  18.  1798. 

Richard  Allen— 

Aga:r?v;::  ;     In  Covenant 

John  Arnold. 

James  Arnold  came  into  the  court 
and  undertook  for  the  defendant  that 
in  case  he  shall  be  cast  in  this  action 
he  shall  satisfy  and  pay  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Court  to  render  his  body 
to  prison  in  execution  for  the  same  or 
in  failure  thereof  that  he.  the  said  James 
Arnold  will  do  it  for  him. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Franklin  County  Grand  jury  made  the 
17th  day  of  May.  1796.  "We  present 
James  Gayle  for  swearing  one  profane 
oath,  to-wit,  by  God.  on  the  16th  instant 
at  the  house  of  Simon  Hancock,  by  in- 
formation of  Simon   Hancock. 

We,  of  the  jury  present  Theoderick 
Boler  for  selling  brandy  by  retail  at 
the  race  ground  at  George  Blackburn's 
on  the  16th  day  of  September,  by  in- 
formation of  Anthony  Bartlett. 

We  also  present  William  Hawkins, 
overseer  of  the  road  from  South  Fork 
of  Elkhorn  to  the  two  mile  tree,  for  not 
haying  the  same  in  repair  on  the  12th 
of  October.  We  present  William  Porter 
overseer  of  the  road  from  the  top  of 


the  hill  above  Frankfort  to  the  two  mile 
tree  for  not  having  the  same  in  repair 
the  12th  of  October;  also  for  not  hav- 
ing a  sign  board  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  at  the  two  mile  tree.  By  the  in- 
formation of  Samuel  Mosley". 
"Xath.   Richardson,  Foreman." 

In  Fordham's  Personal:  Narrative, 
(pp.  160-61)  we  find  the  following 
about  Frankfort,  ISIS.  "Jan  31."  Start- 
ed for  Frankfort,  passed  through  a  fine 
rolling  country ;  cleared  enough  to 
present  something  like  views,  though 
none  of  them  of  any  extent. 

Frankfort  is  a  smart  little  town  on 
the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Government  and  the  Legislature  is 
now  sitting.  It  was  Sunday  and  a  few 
smartly  dressed  young  men  were  pick- 
ing their  way  through  the  half  frozen 
mud  in  the  streets.  Like  others  it  is  hid- 
den in  a  mud  hole  with  fine  command- 
ing sections  around  it.  They  have  begun 
to  pave  the  main  street — in  a  way  that 
would  make  a  London  Paviour  laugh." 

Xote :  Cuming  visited  (Frankfort) 
in  1807  and  found  a  town  of  ninety 
houses,  including  a  state-house,  a  jail,  a 
Court  house,  a  State  penitentiary,  a 
market-house,  a  government  house, 
and  four  Inns  which  in  size,  accomoda- 
tions and  business  he  declares  were 
not  surpassed  in  the  United  States 
(Early  Western  Travels  IV.  pp.  191- 
196.) 


A  Few  Old  Franklin  Families. 


That    Part    of    Franklin     County,    Kentucky,      Between    the 

Kentucky  River  and  South  Elkhom  Creek, 

and  Souch  of  the  Georgetown  Turnpike. 
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"A  FEW  OLD  FRANKLIN  FAMILIES." 


Since  the  organization  of  the  District 
of  Kentucky  and  its  division  into  three 
counties  (1780),  this  portion  of  Frank- 
lin has  been  a  part,  hrst  of  Fayette,  one 
of  the  original  counties,  afterward 
(1788)  of  Woodford,  until  the  formation 
of  Franklin  i  1794).  It  was  well  settled 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century',  mainly  by  emigrants 
from  Virginia,  many  of  whom  bad  been 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Since  its  set- 
tlement, and  to  the  present  day,  this  has 
always  been  considered  a  choice  and  de- 
sirabie  part  of  the  county. 

That  early  highway  of  the  pioneers, 
which,  in  some  places,  followed  a  much 
older  buffalo  trail,  long  known  as  the 
Leestown  road,  and  which  lay  between 
Lexington  and  the  old  settlement  of 
Leestown  ( founded  by  the  Lees  and 
Cyrus  McCrackin,  on  the  Kentucky 
river  just  below  and  now  a  part  of  the 
present  city  of  Frankfort),  traversed  this 
portion  of  Franklin,  and  is  still  an  im- 
portant county  road,  though  it  no  longer 
leads  to  the  place  which  gave  it  the 
name. 

Filson's  map  locates  both  the  settle- 
ment and  the  highway  and  also  "Col. 
Marshall's  Office7'  in  what  is  apparently 
this  locality  of  Franklin,  near  South  Elk- 
horn  creek. 

It  is  known  that  Marshall  possessed 
large  tracts  of  land  here,  which  he  sold 
at  considerable  profit  to  the  immigrants. 
The  official  records  of  Fayette,  of  which 
this  region  was  a  part  until  1788,  have 


been  destroyed,  but  after  this  date  we 
have  preserved  those  of  Woodford  and 
Franklin.  In  addition  to  these,  the  early 
history  of  this  locality  is  recorded  in  that 
invaluable  "Church  Book'-*  of  the  old 
Forks  of  Elkhorn  Baptist  Church,  pre- 
serving  local  history  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Parish  Registers 
and  Vestry  Books  of  Virginia,  whose 
value  as  historic  authority  is  So  clearly 
recognized.  A  brief  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Church,  so  long  minis- 
tered to  by  William  Hickman,  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  article.! 

These  pioneer  families  of  this  part  of 
Fianklin,  who  were  not  associated  with 
this  church  are  exceptional. 

While  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity was  -so  well  ministered  to,  their 
intellectual  needs  were  not  neglected.  An 
excellent  school  was  established  in  close 
proximity  to  the  church.  Many  of  those 
who  received  their  early  training  here 
lived  to  extreme  old  age,  though  often 
far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  their 
youth,  but  wherever  located,  they  were 
invariably  characterized  throughout  life, 
by  a  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  in- 
dicating not  only  a  favorable  heredity  and 
environment,  but  a  careful  youthful  train- 
ing as  well. 

Roughly  outlined,  all  that  fertile  tract 
between  South  F.lkhorn  and  the  present 


*Placed   for   safety   in   the   Southern   Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville. 
f'Register"   of  January,    1906. 
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Versailles  turnpike  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  property 
of  comparatively  few  persons.  One  of 
:  rese  was  John  Major,  Sr.."  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  a  man  of  consider- 
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-:  household,  he  had  emigrated  in 
1785  from  King  and  Queen  county.  Va_, 
and  settled  here  on  his  grant  of  one 
thousand  acres,  which  was  soon  after 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  additional,  from  the  Marshall 
lands  adjoining. 

His  dwelling,  or  manor  house,  as  it 
was  then  generally  designated,  and  which 
was  in  existence  until  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  prior  to  the  Civil  war.  occupied 
the  present  site  of  "Weehawken."  illus- 
trating this  article.  John  Major.  St., 
was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Forks  Church,  and  the  first  religious 
assembly  of  this  congregation,  which  is 
also  the  first  on  authentic  record  within 
the  present  bounds  of  Franklin,  was  that 
meeting  conducted  in  January,  1788,  in 
the  old  Major  house.  On  the  death  of 
John  Major.  Sr.,  in  1808.  his  estate  was 
divided  among  his  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, the  main  and  central  tract,  contain- 
ing the  manor  house,  becoming  the  home 
of  his  youngest  son,  Lewis  Redd  Major, 
whose  wife  was  Elvira,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral David  Thomson,  a  vereran  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Many  of  the  Major  chil- 
dren of  two  generations  were  born  here, 
the  last  being  those  of  Lewis  R.  and  El- 
vira Major,  their  son  John,  and  beautiful 
daughters.  Ann  Redd  and  Evelyn. 

Very  near  the  manor  house  was  the 
home  of  an  older  son  of  John  Major.  Sr., 
John   Major,   Jr.,   On   the   death   of  the 


*See   Major   genealogy  in   "Register,"   for 
May,  1905. 


latter 's  wife,  Judith  Trabue,  in  1817,  he 
emigrated  to  Christian  county,  Kentucky 
with  his  children  and  other  relatives. 

Not  far  from  these  homes  were  those 
of  two  other  brothers,  both  of  which  are 
s-till  standing.  The  older  of  these  two 
structures,  now  called  "Ingleside",*  was 
built  in  1793  by  Thomas  Major  for  his 
bride  Susanna  Trabue,  and  was  occupied 
by  them  and  by  their  son.  Olive  Trabue. 
a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  until  the 
latter's  death  in  1846.  Adjoining  "Ingle- 
side"'  was  the  estate  of  the  other  brother, 
James  Major,  on  which  the  old  residence 
still  stands,  with  an  older  gambrel-roofed 
building,  originally  intended  for  a  cot- 
ton factory,  but  later,  when  abandoned 
for  this  purpose,  utilized  as  a  school- 
house  which  was  taught  by  Lucy  Cosby 
and  Jane  Major,  two  young  ladies  of  the 
family.  A  sister  of  these  brothers,  Su- 
sanna Major,  first  the  wife  of  Robert 
Wooldridge  and  afterward  of  Ritchie 
Boulware,  lived  adjoining.  Of  the  other 
children  of  John  Major,  Sr.,  William  and 
Elizabeth  Redd,  wife  of  John  Price,  Jr  , 
were  dead  by  1795.  Frances,  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Thomson,  lived  in  Woodford, 
Martha,  wife  of  Charles  Sanford,  lived 
in  Henry  countv,  and  Mildred  Taylor, 
the  youngest,  wife  of  Powhatan  Woold- 
ridge, lived  in  Christian  county,  to  which 
she  and  her  husband  had  gone  from 
Franklin,  and  from  whence  they  finally 
went  to  Missouri. 

After  the  departure  of  John  Major,  Jr., 
to  Hopkinsville,  his  farm  was  purchased 
by  Dandridge  C.  Freeman,  who  with  his 
wife,  Martha  Fox,  and  family,  occupied 
it  for  many  years.  They  were  people  of 
means  and  were  prominently  connected 
in  this  and  other  localities.    In  later  years 

'Register  of  May,  1905. 
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the  house  has  been  partially  destroyed, 
and  being  reconstructed,  became  the  very 
handsome  country  house  of  John  Hen- 
dricks, k  rmerly  Attorney-General,  but  is 
now  the  Gordon  Academy,  a  private 
school  for  boys. 

After  the  death  of  Olive  T.  Major, 
"Ingleside'  was  owned  by  the  Giitners, 
Craigs.  and  others,  until  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  its  present  owner  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  It  is  now  the  beauti- 
fully appointed  suburban  home  or  Chas. 
E.  Hoge.  a  native  Virginian,  but  having 
for  many  years  large  business  interests  in 
Kentucky,  the  State  of  his  ad  pt  :.  with 
his  headquarters  at  Frankfort,  long  the 
home  of  himself  and  family. 

Lewis  R.  Major  removed  to  Missouri 
with  his  family  in  1833.  accompanying 
that  of  his  father-in-law,  General  Thom- 
son, where  they  settled  and  laid  out 
Georgetown,  named  for  General  Thom- 
son's Kentucky  home.  Another  son-in- 
law  of  General  Thomson,  who  emigrated 
with  them,  George  R.  Smith,  founded  the 
present  city  of  Sedalia. 

After  this  departure  of  Lewis  R.  Major 
to  Missouri,  "YVeehawken"  the  old  Major 
home,  (Mr.  French  Hoge's  residence!, 
with  about  five  hundred  acres  surround- 
ing became  the  property  of  the  Trabues, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  re- 
cent years,  when  its  present  owner,  S. 
French  hoge.  a  son  of  diaries  E.  Hoge, 
of  "Ingleside,  purchased  it  and  has  done 
much  to  restore  and  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  estate. 

James  Major  also  emigrated  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  dy- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
Hi.-  farm  adjoining  "Ingleside,"  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Jett  family  about   1835, 


which  still  has  a  large  connection  in  this 
locality,  now  known  by  their  name.  The 
main  farm  is  now  the  property  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  H.  P.  Mason. 

The  Trabues,  who  so  long  resided  at 
"'YVeehawken,"  were  of  distinguished 
Huguenot  ancestry.  The  first  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Antoine  Trabue 
a  native  of  Montabaun,*  France,  and 
member  of  the  Huguenot  church  there, 
who  being  compelled  to  flee  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xantes.  found  refuge  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  Huguenot  colony  at 
Lausanne.  Switzerland,  from  whence 
he  came  to  the  French  settlement  in 
America,  located  at  the  old  Indian  Man- 
akin-town,  on  James  river,  above  Rich- 
mond, \  lrginia,  where  he  died  in  1724, 
aared  fiftv-seven  years.    After  his  death,' 


-  *In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Z.  F.  Smith,  a 
direct  deceudant  of  Antoine  Trabue,  is  a  copy 
in  French,  of  the  church  letter  given  to  him  on 
his  departure  from  France,  signed  by  the  Pas- 
tor and  deacons,  translated  as  follows:  "We, 
the  undersigned,  certify  that  Antoine  Trabue, 
native  of  the  city  of  Montauban,  twenty  or 
nineteen  years  of  age.  dark  chesnut  hair,  hav- 
ing a  small  cicatrice  under  the  left  eye,  has 
always  proft-ssed  the  reform  religion,  just  as  his 
parents  did,  wkhout  his  ever  having  committed 
any  scandal  thathas  come  to  our  knowledge,  other 
than  that  which  the  violence  of  the  late  perse- 
cutions in  France  have  caused  him  to  commit; 
which  God  has  given  ;  :  the  grace  to  abandon, 
and  for  which  he  has  made  reparation.  We 
recommend  him  to  the  divine  Providence  and 
to  the  love  of  our  brethren. 

Done  at  Lausanne,  this  15th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1689. 
(Signatures.) 

Verhers,  formerly  minister  of  the 
church  of  Dittemare  and  of  Montan- 
ban. 

Balli,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Langueduc. 

and  live  Deacons. 
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his  wife,  Magdalen,*  married  i  icrre 
Chastain.  Antoine  and  Magdalen  Tra- 
bue  had  five  children.  Jacob,  Anthony, 
Magdalen,  wife  of  Pierre  Guerrant;  Ju- 
dith, wife  of  Stephen  Watkins,  and  John 
T-"n°s,  the  youngest  who  married 
Olymphia  Dupuy,  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  famous  Huguenot,  Bartholomew 
Dupuy.  These  have  many  descend- 
ants, many  of  whom  have  long  been 
located  in  Kentucky,  and  particularly 
the  line  of  John  James  Trabue.  His 
wife,  Olymphia  Dupuy,  born  Xov.  12. 
1729,  lived  with  her  younger  daughters, 
in  Franklin  at  one  time  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forks  church.  She  died  in 
ex  ninety-third  year,  at  the  home  of 
her  son.  Edward  Trabue.  in  Woodford 
county,  opposite  Tyrone,  and  was  bur- 
ied there. 
Judith,  wife  of  John  Major,  Jr.,  and  Su- 


'There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  maiden  name  of  Antoine  Trabue's  wife. 
An  old  Trabue  family-tree  gives  her  name 
Magdalen  Le  Fevre.  Since  the  discovery 
of  her  will  in  the  Henrico  records  it  is 
presumed  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
Flournoy,  also  a  prominent  Huguenot  emi- 
grant, because  in  this  will  she  appoints 
her  beloved  brother,  Francis  Flournoy.  her 
executor.  The  Flournoy  family-book,  care- 
fully preserved  from  those  time;  does  not 
show  such  a  connection.  In  the  light  of 
this  seemingly  conflicting  evidence  it  would 
seem  that  Magdalen  Trabue.  was,  very 
likely,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Ftournoy's  third 
wife,  Magdalen  Prodbom  Verreuil,  by  her 
first  marriage,  being:  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Jacob  Flournoy.  the  widow  of 
Moses  Verreeil.  a  Du.ch  mere*1  nt  <rf  Rouen, 
who  emigrated  to  Virginia  with  the  ilugue- 
BCtS,  and  diad  shortly  after.  His  wife 
Magdalen  Prodbom  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Huguenot  minister  at  Lousanne. 
These  brought  several  of  thi  ir  children  to 
America  and  one  of  these  latter  may  have 
been   Magdalen,   wife  of  Antoine  Trabue. 


sanna,  wife  of  Thomas  Major,  were 
daughters  of  John  James  Trabue  and 
Olympia  Dupuy.  Elizabeth  M  inter, 
wife  of  James  Major,  was  their  grand- 
child ;  Chastain  Trabue,  the  former 
owner  of  ''Weehawken."  was  also  their 
grandchild,  son  of  their  son,  Stephen 
Trabue.  Elizabeth  Trabue,  the  wife  of 
Chastain  Trabue.  was  the  daughter  of 
their  sou.  James  Trabue.  Stephen  F. 
J.  Trabue,  a  son  of  Chastain  and  Eliza- 
beth Trabue,  and  whose  wife  was  Alice 
Berry,  of  Oldham  county,  was  the  last 
of  his  family  who  lived  at  "Weehaw- 
ken." 

Adjoining  the  plantation  of  John 
Major,  Sr.,  was  that  of  another  wealthy 
planter,  Nathaniel  Sanders,  also  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Forks  church 
and  one  of  its  first  converts.  It  was  by 
the  persuasion  and  inducements  offered 
by  these  two  men,  that  William  Hick- 
man was  located  here  on  a  donated 
farm,  adjoining  theirs,  where  the  faith- 
ful minister  lived  and  served  his  dock 
for  the  space  of  a  half  century.  John 
Major.  Sr.,  and  Nathaniel  Sanders  were 
the  first  deacons  of  this  church.  Of  the 
seven  children  of  Nathaniel  Sanders, 
his  son,  Lewis  Sanders,  was  a  noted 
lawyer,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  Govenfor  Breathitt,  afterward 
emigrating  first  to  Natchez,  Mississippi 
and  then  to  California.  His  wife  was 
Margaret  Hubbell  Price,  a  daughter  of 
John  Price.  Jr.,  and  his  second  wife, 
Susan  Gano,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
mat  famous  Baptist  minister,  John 
Gano,  whose  last  earthly  resting  place 
is  the  old  deserted  grave-yard  of  the 
Fork  church.* 

Lewis  Sanders  and   Margaret  Price, 

*See    Register   for  January,   19*H 
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proved  stronger  than  either  Riga  Rein 
or  Russian  hemp;  hence  the  great  de- 
mand for  Kentucky  hemp ;  and  its  com- 
mercial value  far  exceeded  any  other 
product,  corn  not  excepted.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  old  hemp  fac- 
tory, abolished  a  short  while  before 
the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Macklin  erected 
during  this  war,  a  stone  dam  across 
South  Elkhorn ;  the  masonry  is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  in  the  State.  It  is 
massive,  its  proportions  elegant,  and 
symmetrica!';  resting  on  both  banks  of 
South  Elkhorn,  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  splendid  fortification. 
The  stone  is  of  great  beauty  and  was 
taken  from  a  cliff  overhanging  North 
Elkhorn,  on  the  northern  boundry  of 
the  farm  known  as  "Bellsgrove" — first 
settled  by  Clement  Bell.  Hene  As  one 
of  the  finest  stone  quarries  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Macklin  discovered  the  superior 
quality  of  this  gray  stone,  and  built 
the  dam  of  it,  iremarking  when  it  was 
completed,  "This  is  my  monument." 
It  is  indeed  a  monument  to  his  talent, 
skill,  and  wealth. 

Here,  the  sparkling  overflow  of 
South  Elkhorn,  when  the  river  is  at 
its  best  height,  makes  a  charming 
picture  in  this  eccentric  valley.  We 
call  it  eccentric  from  its  unexpected 
curves  and  surprises.  A  broad  road- 
way leads  southward  from  the  South 
Elkhorn  bridge,   to  the   Macklin   dam. 

Mr.  Macklin  was  survived  by  three 
sons,  George  Macklin,  Benoni  Macklin, 
the  miller,  and  Alex.  Mackiln,  Junior, 
who  owns  the  old  home,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  citizens  of  the  county.     The 


two  elder  brothers  died  many  years 
ago.  There  were  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Maria  Murphy,  deceased,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Barbee,  Mrs.  Eliza  Robb,  and 
Mrs.  Lydia  Black.  Mrs.  Macklin  did 
not  long  survive  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  assisted  to  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  State. 

As  one  drives  through  the  South 
Elkhorn  bridge — the  turn  in  the  turn- 
pike is  rather  abrupt,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  open  bridge  over  the  North  Elk- 
horn is  on  the  left.  The  two  historic 
■streams  meet  below  the  roadway  in 
full'  view.  Beyond  and  above  this 
point  one  sees  the  station  of  the  Frank- 
fort &  Cincinnati  Railway,  following 
the  old  Cincinnati  turnpike.  We  turn 
to  the  right  as  we  leave  the  South 
Elkhorn  bridge  on  the  Georgetown 
turripike,  which  lies  for  some  distance 
on  a  foot-terrace  of  the  towering  cliff 
above,  begloomcd  with  magnificent 
trees  of  forest  varieties,  intermingled 
with  large  cedar  trees. 

Below  the  road-way  runs  the  his- 
toric  Elkhorn    in   sight   for   some   dis- 

.  tanoe  as  we  ascend,  and  enter  the  far 
famed  blue  grass  region  beyond  the 
village. 

We  enter  that  land  where  once  it 
was  said,  "poverty  was  unknown."  In 

.  this  "God  blessed  Country,"  as  a  Nor- 
wegian called  it,  while  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  poverty,  yet  there  ,was 
no  great  wealth  such  as  we  have  now 
in  the  blue  grass  iregion  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  and  is  to-day  a  paradise  of 
beauty.  It  was  settled  by  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  or  their  descendants, 
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an-d  by  early  pioneers  from  Maryland,  County,     Kentucky.      Judge     Haggin 

Pennsylvania,     and     Virginia.      They  was   Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

were    for    the    most    part    a    steady,  (New  Court  1825.)    This  tract  of  land 

sturdy,  intelligent  people,  who  owned  .  is  now  embraced  in  the  Macklin  farm 

.the  land   they   cleared  and  cultivated,  heretofore  mentioned. 

and  they  built  the  comfortable  homes  On    the   left   is   the   original    Steele 

they  lived  in.     They  were  honest,  up-  grant    0f    ian,tij    afterward    owned    by 

right  and  industrious  citizens.  They  be-  .Clement  Bel/1,  of  "Bellsgrove,"  a  farm 

lieved  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  and  Dn    the   upland,   from  which    the   land 

their    Country,    and   erected    churches  running  down  to  North   Elkhorn  was 

and  school  houses  in  this  location  ac- sold   frorm  time  to  time,   from  "Bclls- 

cordingly.  grove."  This  farm  has  been  written  up, 

With   a  soil  of  responsive   fertility,  its  history  given  and  the  old  home,  and 

they  soon  were  made  independent  by  entrance   to   it  illustrated   in   the  Jan- 

the   products    of   their    fields    and    or-  'uary     Register,     1907.       Clement    Bell 

chards.     The   finest   varieties   of   fruit  married  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Steele, 

were    planted     by     the    farmers,     and  Margaret   Lindsay   Steele,  and   to  her 

grapes   of     the     best    vineyards    wene  the   place   was   given   by   her    father. 

grown    in    the    gardens,    and    overran  When  Mr.  Bell  settled  upon  the  farm, 

arbors    and     summer    houses     in     the  he  called  it  for  himself,  and  the  splen- 

yards.     And  the  story  of  yesterday  is  did  grove  of  trees  in  his  yard,  Bells- 

that  of  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  all  grove.      In    that    day    the    Bells   gave 

the    modem   improvements    in   homes,  their  names  as  a  prefix  to  their  poss- 

and  farming  implements,  and  fine  stock  essions.    The  late  Henry  Bell  of  Lex- 

of    every    kind,    from    victorious    raoe  ington,;  one  of  the   wealthiest  men  of 

horses,  far  famed  Jersey  cows,  Durham,  his    time,   was    a    nephew    of   Clement 

arid  Holstein  cattle  to  Southdown  sheep,  Bell, — and  he  called  his  place  at  Lex- 

and  blue  grass  swine.  ington    Bell    Place,   which   is   now   the 

To  the  /right  as  we  ride  under  the  property  of  his  grand  daughter,  Mr*. 
shadow  of  the  great  cliff,  overhang-  Clara  Bell  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ing  Elkhorn,  on  the  upland  is  a  farm-  Mr.  Bell  of  Bellsgrove  had  one  son, 
known  in  early  days  as  the  Jimmy  w]10  (neii  |„  ii]c  West,  unmarried,  and 
Haggin,  farm.  This  Jimmy  Haggin,  six  daughters :  Eliza,  who  married  P.cn 
was  the  Judge  James  Haggin— who  Ely  of  New  Jersey ;  2.  Maria,  who  mar- 
in  buying  a  portion  of  the  land,  wrote  ricd  1st  Russell  Lewis  of  Boston, 
in  his  contract,  that  "be  was  not  to  be  Mass.,  who  came  to  Kentucky  with 
hastened,"  in  the  payment  therefor  Amos  Kendall,  afterwards  Postmaster 
(see  record  in  the  county  court  of  General  under  President  Jackson.  (Presi- 
Franklin.)  He  was  the  uncle  of  James  dent.)  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  live  long,  and 
B.     Haggin     of     Elmendorf,     Fayette  his  widow  married  her  cousin.  Wni.C. 
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pike  and  the  Kentucky  fiver  are  a  num- 
ber of  farms  which  have  had  compara- 
tively few  changes  of  owners  in  a  cen- 
tury. Among  tl  _.-  is  that  of  the  late 
Washington  Crutcher,  son  of  Richard 
ujrd  Pam^l'3  Ben"'''  C Tocher.  °nd  Bfrand- 
s^n  of  Isaac  Crutcher,  the  tptist  min- 
ister, whose  pioneer  residence  is  located 
here.  Redd  Crutcher,  a  son  of  Wash- 
ington and  Virginia  Redd  Crutcher/ 
now  lives  on  this  place,  in  his  father's 
dwelling,  erected  about  thirty  years 
ago.  West  of  this  there  were  two 
farms,  belonging  in  former  days  to 
Thomas  and  Jeremiah  Hall.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  former,  Sarah  Hall,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Isham  Hawkins,  of 
Woodford,  whose  children  are  the  only 
living  descendants  of  Thomas  Hall. 
Jeremiah  Hail  married- Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wooldridge.  The  only  trace 
of  the  home  of  these  is  an  old  family 
graveyard  in  which  are  memorials  of 
the  Halls,  Hardins.  Wooldridges  and 
others. 

In  the  same  locality,  but  nearer  Jetts, 
were  two  o.her  homes,  well  known 
since  early  days.  One.  cabled  "Mount 
Vernon."  originally  belonged  to  the 
Blantons,  but  for  many  years,  was  the 
home  of  Levi  Crutcher.  whose  wife  Re- 
becca Dixon,  was  a  niece  of  Archibald 
Dixon  and  grand-daughter  of  the  pio- 
neer Cyrus  McCrackin.  It  is  still  in 
the  possessi  >n  of  the  children  of  Levi 
and  Rebecca  Crutcher.  Levi  Crutcher 
was  the  son  of  rlenry  and  Susanna 
Hancock  Crutch er  and  grandson  of 
Henry   and    Martha    Beazley   Crutcher. 

The  other,  a  farm  of  considerable  size 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  belong- 
ed to  the  X'au^hans.  On  it  are  now 
two  -  '  ices,  both  very  old.  The 
older  of  these  was  the  homestead  of 
Edmund  Vaughan  and  his  family. 


a  tenant  house ;  the  other,  a  substantial 
brick,  situated  between  this  latter  and 
"Ingleside,"  was  built  for  Edmund 
Vaugnan,  son  of  Edmund  Vaughan  and 
his  hrst  wife,  Sarah  Samuel.  This  last 
is  now  the  home  of  John  Hanly.  Ed- 
mund Vaughan  and  his  first  wife  had 
OuiK-r  children  besitks  Edmund 
Vaughn.  By  the  second  wife,  Susan- 
na Thomson"  there  were  two  children, 
J?.s.  Vaughn,  who  married  Charlotte 
Ashmore  Hawkins — these  have  no  de- 
scendants living — and  Mary  Vaughn, 
wife  of  Dandridge  Crockett,  a  son  of 
Anthony  Crockett,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  who  lived  near  Bridgeport  in 
.Franklin  county. 

On  the  Versailles  turnpike,  opposite 
"AVeehawken,"  there  stood  until  re- 
cently, when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  country  residence  of  Peter  Dudkw, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  War  of  1812.  General  Dudley's 
town  house  on  St.  Clair  street.  Frank- 
fort, was  demolished  several  years  since. 
The  wife  of  General  Dudley,  was  Maria 
Garrard,  daughter  of  James  Garrard, 
second  Governor  of  Kentucky.  They 
had  no  children. 

Near  the  intersection  of  the  Leestown 
and  Versailles  turnpikes,  the  site  of  an 
old  tavern,  known  as  Fosters,  is  marked 
by  a  cabin  and  a  deserted  graveyard. 


*Su-anna  Thomson,  the  second  wife  of 
Edmund  Vaug-uan,  Sr.,  was  l.  native  of 
Louisa  county,  Virginia.  Her  father,  An- 
'  y  Thomson,  was  a  soldier  of  the  French 
aird  Indian  War,  who  located  in  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky.  L7SS.  He  was,  until  his 
■  .1  in  1704.  ,i  deacon  in  the  Old  Forks  of 
Elkhorn  Church.  His  wife  was  Ann, 
daughter  of  Henry  Bibb,  of  Fredericksville 
Parish,  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  who  was  h  so 
of  Benjamin  r.U>\  of  King  William  county, 
Virginia. 


TO 
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At  the  intersection  of  the.  Versailles 
and  Georgetown  roads  and  opposite  the 
Major  farm,  was  that  of  the  Ellis  fam- 
ily, related  to  the  Garrards,  Festers, 
Ayres  and  others. 

\t  nne  time  the  largest  and  richest 
estate  in  Franklin  was  -.  ric  "Mel- 
rose." The  mansion,  still  in  existence, 
was  on  a  commanding  site  and  sur- 
rounded by  woodlands  and  many  well 
watered  and  fertile  fields,  formerly  sev- 
eral square  miles  in  extent.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands,  there  was  a  pioneer  settlement, 
and  about  a  half  mile  away,  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  refuge  for 
the  scattered  settlers  known  as  Cedar 
Fort,  to  which  everyone  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  might  resort  when 
threatened  by  the  Indians. 

At  least  one  attack  of  the  savages  on 
this  little  settlement  resulted  fatally. 
as  authentic  tradition  records  that,  be- 
ing surprised  at  one  time,  the  settlors 
made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  fort,  but 
-one  of  their  number,  a  lame  man.  was 
overtaken  and  massacred,  shortly  after 
leaving  his  house. 

Following  these  early  days,  this  al- 
most princely  domain  came  into  the 
possession  of  Isham  Talbot,  a  native  of 
Bedford  county,  Virginia,  who  emigrat- 
ing in  youth  to  Kentucky,  became  a 
celebrated  lawyer  and  was  a  Sen;  .  >r 
both  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  His 
wife  wa^  Margaret  Garrard,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Garrard.  She  died  at 
''Mount  Lebanon,"  her  father's  home  in 
Bourbon,  a  number  of  years  before  her 
husband,  who  died  at  "Melrose"  in 
1837.  After  Isham  Talbot's  death,  Am- 
brose Dudley,  an  upright  and  courtly 
gentleman,  whose  wife,  Eliza  Talbot, 
was  the  Senator's  daughter,  lived  here 
with  his  famiiv  until  about  -e  of 


the  Civil  War.  Since  that  time  much 
decreased  in  extent,  it  was  used  by  the 
Dudleys  as  a  summer  home,  until  pur- 
chased some  years  ago  by  Kentucky  to 
serve  as  an  experimental!  farm  for  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  a  State 
institution  for  the  training  of  its  ne- 
groes. Cedar  Fort,  not  far  from  "Mel- 
rose," was  situated  on  an  old  highway* 
no  part  of  which  is  now  in  existence, 
which  entered  Frankfort  on  the  river 
bank  just  below  the  tunnel. 

On  the  other  side  of  Cedar  Fort  from 
"Melrose,"  the  famous  O'Hara  Acad- 
emy was  once  conducted. 

The  founder  of  this  academy  was 
Kane  O'Hara,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
had  received  a  collegiate  training, 
which  turned  out  to  be  his  most  valua- 
ble Dossecsion.  Being  compelled  to 
flee  the  English  persecution  in  Ire- 
land, he  escaped  to  America,  bringing 
with  him  little,  save  his  education. 
He  settled  in  Kentucky,  first  at  Dan- 
ville,  where  his  gifted  son,  the  soldier- 
poet.  Theodore  O'Hara,  was  born  in 
1820.  In  che  poet's  infancy  his  parents 
removed  from  Danville  to  Woodford 
county,  but  soon  after  located  in  this 
-pot.  where  they  remained  until  just 
after  the  Mexican  war— that  conflict 
immortalized  by  the  sword  and  pen  of 
their  distinguished  son — when  the]^  re- 
moved to  a  farm  on  Elkhorn,  some 
miles  below  Frankfort. 

*  It  was  over  this  road  that  LaFayette 
made  his  triumphal  progress  from  Frankfort 
to  Versailles,  and  not  over  the  Georgetown- 
Versailles  turnpike  as  erroneously  supposed. 
Some  time  since  a  we!!  known  Louisville 
r.  containing  a  picture  of  the  Stephens 
Tavern  (where  Santa  Anna  was  once  a  con- 
tr  ined  guest),  stated  that  LaFayette 
lodged  here  when  journeying  toward  Lex- 
ington,  which   was  a  mistake. 
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where  the  father  died  soon  after.  In 
ah  these  places,  Kane  O'Hara  conduct- 
ed an  academy  and  lived-  and  died  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession,  but  it  was 
that  spot  near  Cedar  Fort  that  is  best 
associated  with  his  fame,  which  was  as 
well,  the  boyhood  home  of  the  poet. 
This  was  the  home  of  the  author  of  the 
'mmortal  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  dur- 
ng  those  years  of  life  when  the  human 
organism  is  most  sensitive  to  its  en- 
vironment. It  is  then,  if  ever,  young 
men  see  visions.  Inclined  to  medita- 
tion tinged  with  sadness,  he:  spent  many 
a  thoughtfui  hour  amid  the  soothing 
solitude  of  the  Frankfort  cemetery 
(near  his  early  home),  which  suited 
just  such  a  soul  as  his,  for  it  is  embow- 
ered in  loveliness,  crowns  a  height  that 
is  surpassingly  picturesque,  and  com- 
mands a  view  fine  enough  to  tempt  the 
pencil  of  a  master.'' 

Within  its  haMowed  enclosure,  it  is 
meet  that  the  poet  should  finally  rest, 
amid  the  beloved  scenes  of  his  youth, 
and  within  the  shadow  of  his  own 
"Marble  minstrels'  voiceless  stone" 
"No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  , 
Xor    wreck,    nor    change,    nor    winter's 

blight 
Xor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 

Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 
That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb." 

A  house  built  and  occupied  by  the 
Downey  family  stands  where  O'Hara's 
Academv  once  stood.    Between  this  and 


the  "Big  Eddy"  of  the  Kentucky  river 
is  that  marshy  tract  locally  known  as 
Trumbos,  so  called  from  the  family 
owning  it,  in  part,  in  recent  years.  In 
former  days  it  was  largely  the  property 
of  Charles  Julian  and  John  U.  Waring. 
That  of  the  latter  was  for  many  years 
the  home  of  Richard  Kidder  Woodson, 
now  of  James  Wakefield.  Further  down 
the  river,  and  on  the  Glens  Greek  pike, 
is  a  considerable  estate  known  as 
"Windyside,"  formerly  the  property  of 
Thomas  Page,  more  recently  that  of 
the  Walcutt  family,  and  now  the  hand- 
some suburban  home  of  Gilbert  Mastin. 

Between  this  and  Frankfort  were 
once  a  number  of  smaller  places,  sit- 
uated on  the  old  roadway,  all  of  which, 
like  it.  have  long  since  disappeared, 
save  one,  now  a  portion  of  "Windyside" 
belonging  formerly  to  the  Scearce  fam- 
ily. On  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river  and  nearly  opposite  the  new  Cap- 
itol, stood  until  recently  a  house,  known 
in  the  pioneer  days  as  Yeatmans.  Here 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  bearing 
the  same  name,  flat-boats  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  trade  with 
the  then  Spanish  port  of  Xew  Orleans. 

On  the  heights  above  is  the  Frank- 
fort Cemetery,  formerly  a  part  of  "Mel- 
rose." as  was  the  adjoining  beautiful 
site,  now  that  of  the  Kentucky  Feeble 
Minded  Institute,  but  which  was  in 
ante  bellum  days  the  location  of  Dr. 
Lloyd's  celebrated  school  for  girls. 
George  Crutcher  Downing. 
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THE  POGUES. 


Portland.  Oregon.,  Dec.  10,  1907. 
Editor  The  Register : 

In  the  very  interesting  article  on 
"The  Old  Fort,"  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Steph- 
enson, in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Register,  I  notice  a  slight  error.  William 
Poage  was  not  the  first  but  the  second 
husband  oi  Ann  (Kennedy)  Wilson 
Poage  Lindsay  McGinty.  She  probably 
was — ;ure'y  ought  to  have  beer. — the 
sweetheart  of  William  Poage  at  that 
time,  but  the  casual  reader  might  infer 
that  the>-  hid  not  yet  been  married  when 
William  Poage  made  for  her  the  chair 
mentioned  as  having  been  made  in  the 
fort  in  1776.  They  had  in  fact  then  b>;en 
married  about  13  years  and  had  five 
children.  A  few  facts  concerning  Wil- 
liam Poage  and  his  wife.  Ann.  may  be  oi 
interest  in  this  c  i   n. 

William  Poage  came  with  his  parents. 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Poage  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  near  S:aunton,  Va.. 
about  1737.'  The  name  Poage  or  Pogue 
was  in  Scotland  spel'ed  Poilok.  It  is  the 
same  nam.--  in  origin  as  Polk,  and  the 
Robert  Poage  who  settled  in  Augusta 
count}-,  Va.,  was  a  nephew  or  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Robert  PoHok  or  Polk 
who  came  from  Ireland  about  fifty  years 
sooner,  settled  in  Maryland  and  founded 
the  Polk  family  of  America.  A  few  of 
the  descendants  of  Robert  Polk  in  the 
direct  male  line  of  descent  now  spell 
their  name  Pogue  and  Poage.  William 
Phage's  sister,  Martha,  married  Andrew 


Wi-od:,  of  Abermarle  county  and  William 
also  lived  in  that  county  for  a  time. 
Y\  hile  there  he  served  in  the  Albermarle 
company  of  Militia,  in  actual  service  for 
the  protection  of  'he  frontier  against  the 
Indians.  (Hening's  Statutes,  VII,  23  5.  i 
This  was  in  1758.  Soon  after  this  date 
he  married  Ann  Wilson,  a  widow,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Kennedy.  Ann's  first 
husband  was  John  Wilson  who  lived  but 
a  short  time.  He  and  Ann  had  one 
daughter  named  Martha.  William  and 
Ann  Poage  lived  a  number  of  years  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  and  about 
1771  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Abington 
where  William  was  appointed  "county 
sergeant"  of  militia.  In  1774.  as  stated 
in  Summers  History  of  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Russell 
on  the  I^ong  Hunters'  Road,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Daniel  Boone  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  Moore,  four  miles  W6st  of  Fort 
Rus?ell.  In  1775,  the  whole  family  moved 
to  Kentucky.  The  first  child  of  William 
and  Ann  Poage  was  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  eleven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  migration.  The  Draper  Col- 
lection of  Kentucky  manuscripts,  owned 
by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  con- 
tains her  own  written  statement  of  migra- 
tion. It  has  been  published  in  Bulbert's 
Historic  Highways.  Vol.  6,  pps.  117  and 
118.  Although  Elizabeth's  grandfather. 
Robert  Poage.  was  by  profession  a 
schoolteacher  before  he  came  to  America, 
she  lived  in  her  childhood  on  the  extreme 
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frontier  where  the  opportunities  for  a 
girl  to  are:  an  education  were  most 
meager  and  her  occasional  errors  in  spell- 
ing and  use  •  '  ■  -  md  failure  to  use 
points  of  punctuation  may  well  be  ex- 
rtrsed  MoneoveF,  she  was  not  tar  re- 
'■  fr  "  '  .  t  ne  ten  even  e 
rs  teJt  no  obligation  to  always  spell 
the  same  word  the  same  way.  Elizabeth's 
statement,  to  the  publication  of  which  I 
infer  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
will  not  object,  follows: 

"I  was  born  in  Virginia  on  the  4th  day 
of  Sept  176+  In  Rockbridge  county  near 
the     Natural     Bridge     (  . )       my     father 
foe    North    fork   of    Hoist*  n 
wihin  4  or  5  miles  of  Abbrngdom  &  re- 
mained there   1  r  three  years  and  i  l 
March,   1775   we  moved   down  Holstien 
near  the   Big  Island  where  wo  remairce  1 
u;    •]  Slept  1775  when  Co!  Callawa}   and 
bis   :ci  pany  came  along  going  to  Ken- 
tucky   when    my    father    William    Pogue 
packed  up  and  came  with  him  with  our 
family  Cc-1  Bo  tie  and  with  Ids  wife 
family  and  Col  Hugh  Mcgarry,  Thomas 
Denton  and  Richard  Hogan  were  on  the 
road  before  us  and  Wiben  we  arrived  at 
Boor    sb  -  ugh    the   hitter   part  of    Sep- 
lber  There  was  only  four  or  six  cab- 
bins  built  along  on  the  Bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky   river  but  not   picketted    in   1        % 
>v   two  sides." 
Will-am   Poage  was    sh  t  by   Indi;    - 
between  Harrodsburg  and  Logan's  Sta- 
tion  Sept.    1.    1778.  and   died   two  < 
•      -  ■  -    the    efft-ct    3f    th«     won 
Afterwards,   as   stated,  his   widow   mar- 
ried Col.  Joseph  Lindsay,  the  "Hero  of 
tlte  Wilderness. "  described  in  Mrs.  Mor- 


ton's poem  on  page  62  of  the  issue 
of  the  Register  published  September, 
1905. 

William  and  Ann  Pogue  had  seven 
children.  Elizabeth,  already  mentioned, 
married  John  Thomas,  of  Harrodsburg. 
an  !  is  said  to  have  died  at  that  place 
about  1850.  -Robert,  born  in  Virginia, 
October  6.  1766.  was  colonel  of  a  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
constructed  Fort  Amanda  in  Ohio  which 
he  named  for  his  daughter  and  not  his 
wife  as  the  histories  state.  He  married 
jane  Hopkins.  He  named  one  of  his 
sons  William  Lindsay  after  his  father 
and  first  stepfather.  Most  of  his  descen- 
dants spell  their  name  Pogue.  The  third 
child  was  Joseph,  born  in  Virginia,  May 
8,  1770.  is  said  to  have  married  and 
moved  to  Missouri.  Martha,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1772.  married  a  Mr.  Hanm 
0!  Hannah,  and  probably  lived  and  died 
at  i  r  near  Shelbyville.  Ky,  Mary.  al:.o 
called  Polly,  was  born  in  Virginia,  March 
10.  1775.  She  married  Oswald  Thomas 
end  their  home  was  in  the  vicinity  Oi 
Shelbyville,  Ky.  She  also  showed  her 
affectionate  remembrance  of  her  first 
stepfather  by  naming  one  of  her  sons, 
Lindsav.  Ann  was  born  after  the  mdgra- 
toon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  third 
white  child  t>o<rn  in  Kentucky.  The  date* 
cf  her  birth  was  August  26  1777.  Site 
married  her  second  cousin,  John  Poage, 
of  Greenup  county,  who  was,  I  believe. 
Colonel  of  a  Kentucky  regiment  in  the 
war  of  1812.  The  youngest  of  the 
family  was  Amaziah,  born  on  August  17. 
1778.     He  died  while  a  boy. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMSON. 


THE  DOWNING  FAMILY 


Of  England;   Maryland  and  Fayette  County,  Kentucky. 


"The  family  of  Downing,  as  recorded 
bv  ancient  and  authentic  documents,  is 
of  very  ancient  descent,  and  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  was  settled  in  the 
county  of  Essex  (England).'"  *It  is 
further  stated  that  "'the  head  of  the 
house,  described  as  a  person  of  rank 
and  fortune,  Geoffrey  Downing,  Gentle- 
man, of  Poles  Belcham  in  Essex,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Wingfield.  a  lineal  des- 
cender, t  of  Henry  III  and  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond  de 
Berenger,  Comte  de  Provence,  through 
their  son  Henry.  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  married  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Comte  de  Artois  and  widow  of  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre."*  By  this  and  other 
inter-marriages  the  family  is  descended 
not  only  from  the  Plantagenets,  but 
also  from  many  other  historical  fami- 
lies of  England,  among  whom  were 
the  Fitz-Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  the 
de  Bohuns  and  the  Cecils,  lords  of 
Burl  igh. 

From  Essex,  the  family  became 
widely  scattered  not  only  into  the 
:  g  counties,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies. 
is  one  well  known  branch  was  early 
located  in  Ireland,  which  in  later  times 
became  established  in  Australia,  while 


*Bt$rkeS  ••Commoners  of  Ensrland."     This 
work  gives  th«  Hno  of  descent  In  full. 


there  were  several  emigrant  families 
from  the  original  stock  to  the  American 
colonies  at  various  times.  .  Those  of 
the  name  best  known  in  English  his- 
tory are  the  Downings  of  Norfolk, 
whose  descent  is  corroborated  by  the 
Visitation  of  the  Heralds'  College  in 
X  or  folk  as  early  as  the  year  1563.  In 
this  \  isitation,  the  heraldic  bearings, 
anciently  borne  by  the  family,  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  "Arms  :  Barry  of 
eight,  argent  and  vert,  a  gryphon  se- 
greaut  vert.  Crest:  An  arm  embowed. 
habited  in  mail  proper,  tied  round  the 
wrist  with  a  ribbon  or,  and  hold  in  the 
hand  an  arrow  barbed  and  flighted 
with  gold." 

In  America  there  were  several  dis- 
tinct Downing  families,  located  in  the 
various  colonies,  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  first  immigrant  recorded 
was  one  Francis  Downing,  who  settled 
in  Virginia  in  1624.  Probably  those  are 
his  descendants/bearing  his  name,  long 
iocated  in  the  Northern  Xeck  of  Vir- 
ginia and  in  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Maryland.  More  definite  information 
is  obtainable  concerning  the  Quaker 
Downings  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  Eng- 
lish progenitor  was  Thoma-  Downing 
an  emigrant  from  Devonshire,  where  he 
was  born,   to   Pennsylvania,   where  he 
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settled  in  the  early  eighteenth  century", 
in  the  locality  now  the  flourishing  city 
of  Downingtown.  and  where  the  an- 
cestral home  is  still  occupied  by  the 
original  family,  although  many  descen- 

' !      ited     e'isev  here.      The 

Qua'    -  i     Frederick    county. 

Virginia  was  decended  from  :he  Down- 
ingtown family." 

But  the  most  prominent  of  the  im- 
migrant families  and  the  one  best 
known  historically,  was  that  of  Eman- 
uel Downing,  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  London,  whose  second  wife, 
and  mother  of  all  his  known  children, 
was  Lucy  Winthrop,  sister  of  Gover- 
nor Winbhrop  of  Massachusetts.  In 
his  "History  of  Xew  England."  Gover- 
nor Winthrop,  frequently  mentions  his 
"'brother  Downing''  in  London,  for 
whom  he  held  the  greatest  affection 
and  regard,  and  it  was  at  his  earnest 
solicitation  that  Emanuel  Downing  and 
his  family  were  finally  persuaded  to 
come  to  Massachusetts.  It  is  said  that 
they  had  so  »ong  refrained  from  com- 
ing because  there  was  no  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  colony,  where 
their  boys  might  receive  instruction. 
and  had  advised  their  brother  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  if 
such  an  institution  should  be  estab- 
lished. Governor  Winthrop  was  an 
educated  and  .earned  man.  and  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  their  advice,  at 
once  set  about  raising  funds  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  Harvard, 
the  first  American  college. 

With    the    education    of    their    sons 
thus  assured,  the  Downings  left  Lon- 

*The  History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
:oant  01  the  Downings 
of   Downingtown. 


don  for  America,  settling  in  Salem, 
where  they  were  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  which  Emanuel  Downing  often 
represented    in   general   court. 

The  site  of  their  home  in  Salem, 
known  in  colony  days  as  the  Downing- 
Dradstreet  mansion,  was  also  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  William  H.  Pres- 
cott,  the  historian  was  born.  This  lo- 
cation is  now  occupied  by  Plummer 
Hall  and  its  neighbor  the  Cadet  Armory. 

The  old  mansion  was  once  the  home 
of  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  last  colonial 
governor,  who  married  Ann  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Emanuel  and  Lucy 
Downing  (she  had  been  married  prev- 
iously to  Captain  Gardner,  who  was 
killed  in  King  Phillip's  War).  Another 
daughter,  Mary  Downing,  married  An- 
drew Stoddard  of  Boston.  A  son, 
George  Downing,  born  1625.  died  1684. 
is  known  to  history  as  the  "most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  early  children  of 
Harvard  College."  A  brief  account  of 
his  interesting  career,  and  a  list  of  his 
descendants  is  given  in  Burke's  "Ex- 
tinct   Baronetcies."* 

He  was  s-cout-master-general  in  Crom- 
well's army;  and  was  ambassador 
at  The  Hague,  where  he  was  retained 
by  Charles  II  on  the  Restoration.  He 
is  credited  with  having  suggested  and 


*Strangely  enough,  Burke,  [as  well  as 
many  other  authorities,]  is  mistaken  in  his 
statement  of  the  parentage  of  Sir  George 
Downinp.  The  fact  as  stated  above  is 
unquestioned.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a 
close  connection  between  the  Norfolk  fam- 
ily and  the  first  baronet,  but  the  connec- 
tion as  stated  by  Burke  and  his  authorities 
is  certainly  not  correct.  The  arms  of  the 
firs<t  baronet  were  those  of  the  ancient 
family  modified:  the  "gryphon  segreant 
vert"  becoming  "a  griffin  rampant  or,"  with 
:  I    change    in   the   crest. 
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advised  the  English  conquest  of  Xew 
Netherlands,  and  was  created  Baronet 
in  1663.  It  was  for  him  that  the  cele- 
brated :.  r  -  n'are.  Downing  street. 
Whitehall,  London,  was  called,  and 
=treet  contains  the  treasury 
building  an  I  foreign  office  its  name  has 
come  to  be  use!  for  the  British  admin- 
istr;  tion. 

Burke  gives  Henry  B>o\vning  as  a 
brother  of  Sir  Geerge  Downing,  which 
is  very  hkely  correct,  as  Emanuel  and 
Lucy  Downing  a-e  known  to  have  had 
at  least  one  other  son.  This  Henry 
Downing  had  a  son,  Adam  Downing, 
who  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  King 
\\  imam's  army  in  Ireland  in  which 
place  and  in  Hampshire,  his  descen- 
dants arc  now  represented  by  the  Ful- 
lerton.s  and  others. 

The  most  splendid  perpetuation  of 
the  name  was  the  bequest  for  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Cambridge 
by  Sir  George  Downing,  the  third  bar- 
onet, and  grandson  of  the  first  baronet. 
After  the  death  of  the  fourth  and  last 
baronet,  Downing  College,  Cambridge 
was  incorporated  "on  a  more  liberal 
foundation  than  any  other  at  that  re- 
nown c!   university." 

At  the  pre  =  -:n:  '.lay,  families  bearing 
the  Downing  mime  are  not  numerous 
:n  the  United  States,  and  in  each 
known  instance  trace  their  origin  to  the 
old  Engjish  stock. 

In    Central    Kentucky,    at    least   one 

family  had  a  large  representation  from 

:eer    days    to    the    present,    though 

n    in    this    limited   area   there    were 

f;      'lies,   whose    immediate   re- 


lationship, though  sometimes  presumed 
has  never  been  proved.* 

The  Downings.  so  largely  represent- 


ed a  ik 


mnected  in  and  around  Fay- 


ette county,  are  descendants  of  Francis 
Downing,  an  emigrant,  in  early  life, 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  first  to  Balti- 
more county,  Maryland,  and  thence, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  the  settlements 
of  Kentucky,  dying  in  Fayette  county 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  ninteenth 
century.  Here  many  of  his  descend- 
ants to  the  seventh  generation  still  live 
and  these  are  often  distinguished  by 
markerl    English    traits    of   appearance 


*Among  these  was  the  family  of  Margaret 
Dovning  Trotter,  mother  of  General  Trot- 
ter, the  distinguished  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812.  In  the  early  days  of  Lexington,  this 
family  of  General  Trotter's  mother  was 
represented  by  several  members,  but  des- 
cendents  of  these  are  not  known  to  the 
writer.  Another,  not  immediately  con- 
nected by  tradition,  with  any  other,  was 
that  of  Franeis  Downing  (1746-1834),  who 
according  to  his  descendants  was  an  Eng- 
lish emigrant. .  This  Francis  Downing,  after 
a  romantic  experience  finally  married  in 
Maryland.  Henrietta  Viiey,  only  sister  and 
twin  of  George  Viley.  Both  families  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  settling  near  the  Great  Crossings 
in  Scott  County,  and  left  numerous  descen- 
dants there.  The  children  of  Francis  and 
Henrietta  Downing  were:  (1)  John  Down- 
ing, who  married  Elizabeth  Roberts:  (2) 
Mary  Downing,  died  single.  (5)  George 
Mary  Downing,  died  single.  (3)  Elizabeth, 
who  married  — Cameron.  (4)  William 
Downing,  died  single.  (5)  George  Viley 
Downing,  died  single.  (6)  Nancy  Down- 
ing,' who  married  John  Crawford  Gib- 
son, and  who  have  one  daughter  still  living 
Eleanor  Gibson  wife  of  Francis  Whitney. 
(7)  Hon.  Jas.  Downing.  (8)  Eleanor 
Downing  married  — Lackland.  None  of 
this  family  having  the  Downing  name  are 
known    to  the    writer. 
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and  character,  bequeathed  doubtless  by 
their  far-removed  ancestor.  This  per- 
haps, because  the  Biue  Grass  region  is 
said  to  nesemble  those  haunts  of  Robin 
Hood  in  Merrie  England,  from  whence 

Di ing  came.     Details  of  Irs 

lift  are  eager,  for  no  careful  record 
seems  to  have  been  preserved.  Al- 
though an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was 
true  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  dur-' 
ing:  the  Revolution,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  he  served  in  the  Patriot 
army  during  that  struggle.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  older  sons  did.  a  Eact 
attested  by  both  the  National  records 
and  the  archives  of  Maryland. 

The  exact  date  of  the  coming  of 
Francis  Downing  to  Kentucky  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that. 
with  his  )  hunger  children,  he  immigrated 
as  car1.}"  as  1783,  being  followed  some 
years  later  by  his  older  children  who 
had  married  in  Maryland.* 

The  children  of  Francis  Downing  and 
some  of  their  descendants  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

/.  William  2Downing.  served  for  a 
-t  time  in  the  Revolution,  married  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland.  Rebecca 
Cromwell;  after  her  death,  with  their 
five  children,  he  left  Harford  county 
October  23,  1791.  and  arrived  at  Lime- 
stone, (Maysviile)   Kentucky,  December 


*Collins'  History  of  Kentucky  (as  we'd  as 

raJ     other     publications),     under     Bath 

y.    gives    the     thrilling       '     i  mire    of 

i--   Downing,  Jr..  the  fifteen  year 

-on   of    Francis1    Downing,   St.,  under   date 

ng    that   the    youth    was    then 

-■    ;n    a    fort    in    the    locaity    mentioned. 

This     with     certain     deed     of     relea  ;e     of 

r  ;    claims  in  Baltimore  is  warrant  for 


1,  1791,  thence  overland  to  Fayette 
county,  settling  on  Todd's  Road,  about 
five  milts  from  Lexington  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  March  5,  1835.  He 
married  secondly,  November  21,  1793, 
Margaret  Sbrock.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children. 

1.  John?  Downing  (b — April  12,  1776, 
d — 1315)    married  Sarah  Pemberton. 

a.  John  ^Downing  whose  children 
were.  Benjamin".  Lilbunr,  Ann3,  Eliza- 
beth"' and  Rachael"  wife  of  Benjamin 
Dewees. 

b.  Salem4  Downing  married  and  had 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Susan"' 
married  Wm.  Bush. 

c.  Elizabeth  4  Downing  married — 
Love. 

d.  George  Ann  'Downing  married 
Tho^.  Monks. 

e.  jot  Ann"'  Downing  married  Thos. 
Monks. 

2.  Francis  3 Downing  (b— -January  6 
1778)  married  first  Jennie  Dunlap  whose 
children  were : 

a.  George4   Downing. 

b.  James4    Downing. 

c.  Silas4    Downing. 

d.  Rebecca4  Downing,  married  first 
McLain,  second.  Gaibreat'h. 

Francis-"  Downing  married  second, 
(  1 S 1 3  )  Rebecca  Dunlap,  and  their  child- 
ren were  : 

e.  John4     Dowjning    and     Elizabeth4 

Downing. 

3.  Veneria"*  Downing  (1780—1849) 
married  Joseph  Wingate. 

a.  Rebecca4  Wingate.  married  Elijah 
Warner  whose  children  were  Col.  Wm.5 
Warner,  fj.  S.  A.,  who  married  first 
Mary  Foster,  second  Georgia  Combs,  and 
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Elmira5     Warner,    who    married    Thos. 
\'an  Sweringen. 

b.  Robert4  Wingate,  died  single. 

c.  Joseph4  Wingate  i  1803 — 1S71  )  ; 
Mayor  of  Lexington  1863-5,  married 
Deborah  Stone.     Their  only  child  Yene- 

"  _    :e  died  young. 

d.  William4  Wingate.  died  single. 

4.  Sarah5  Downing  ( 1782 — 1833) 
married  John  Stong.     Xo  children. 

5.  Mary3  Downing  (  178-1 — 1863  i 
married  in  Lexington  ( 1802 1  John 
Adams.  They  moved  to  Georgetown, 
where  they  'have  many  descendants. 

a.  Elizabeth4  Adams,  married  first. 
John  Shroyer,  whose  children  were 
Man."'  Shroyer  and  George5  Shroyer. 
Elizabeth4  Adams  married  second.  James 
Sullivan.  Their  children  were  John-"' 
Sullivan,  a  'soldier  of  the  Mexican  war 
and  also  C.  S.  A.,  who  married  Arg\:i:a 
French,  a  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Mar- 
garet Hardin  French  and  grand-daughter 
of   Martin    and   Juliet    Calhoun    Hardin. 

Margaret5  Sullivan  who  married  John 
Wright.  Clinton3  Sullivan  who  married 
— Bell.  Preston"'  Sullivan.  C.  S.  A.,  Eliza- 
beth" SulLivan  who  married  John  Ser- 
gent,  and  Victor  F.5  Sullivan.  C.  S.  A., 
who  married  — Haner. 

b.  dettersr-n4  Adams,  married  first 
Mary  Hutchinson.     Their  children  were: 

n'  Adams,  who  married  Xaomi 
.  1  E'eanora"'  Adams,  who  marri  I 
first,  Wm.  Story,  secondly.  Homer  Rho- 
ton.  Jefijr-on4  Adams  married  second, 
Irene  Xutter,  whose  only  child  was 
David"  Adams,  who  married  Mary 
Vbris. 

c.  John4  Adams,  died  -ingle. 

'/.     Rebecca4     Adama     (1809— 1896) 

Tyson    Beat!      The:-   children 

re:       Rr»1>ert     L.s     Beall.     who    died 


young,  Eliza  C.5  Beall,  John  A.5  Beall, 
many  years  editor  of  the  Georgetown 
Times,  who  married  first  Xolie  Eliot, 
secondly  Belle  Shropshire,  Tyson  C."' 
Deal'l,  died  young,  Leonidas  L.5  Beall, 
died  young  and  Sarah  A.5  Beall. 

e.  Mary  Magdalen  Howard4  Adams, 
married  Thos.  Ridsdale.  Their  son  Pres- 
ton F.r'  Ridsdale  married  Kate5  Down- 
ing. 

f.  Sarah4  Adams,  died  young. 

g.  Sal  lie4  Adams.,  died  young. 

h.  William4  Adams,  married  Mary 
Laudeman.  Their  children  vvre  Jno. 
F.5  Adams,  James  C."  Adams,  George 
W.5  Adams  and  Mary  E.5  Adams. 

i.  Priscdlla4  Adams,  married  J.  Ed- 
ward White.  Their  two  children  were 
Wm.  A."'  White,  who  married  first,  Jen- 
nie Xorwood;  second,  Emma  Talbott ; 
third,  Frances  Lee,  and  Mary  Belt5 
White,  who  married  Jno.  R.  Ewing. 

/.  George4  Adams,  married  first, 
Katherine  Laudeman  and  had  one  son, 
David5  Adams,  married  second,  Serene 
Branham,  who.  had  one  son,  John  Bran- 
ham"'  Adamsi. 

k.  Margaret  Ewing4  Adams,  married 
William  Herring:  Julia  B.5  Herring, 
married  first,  Mm  Miller:  second*  — ■ 
Brown:  Eieanora"1  Herring;  Wm.  Bran- 
ham5  Herring  married  Alice  Caldwell; 
John  Adams5  Herring  married  Mary 
Beall5    Barkley;    Ida5    Herring    married 

C.  T.  Xeal.  and  Nannie  Herring  married 

D.  T.  Nichols. 

/.  Marie1  Adams  married  Benjamin 
White.  Their  only  child,  Robert  A.5 
White  married  first.  Clemenoie  Harp, 
and  second,  Mary   B.  Howard. 

in.  Cornelia*  Adams  married  Augus- 
tus B.  Barkley;  John  L5  Barkley  mar- 
ried Betti'e  McMeekin;  Robert5  Barkley: 
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Augustus  B.5  Barkley  married  Sue  Cole ; 
Mary  BealP  Barklev  married  John  A.5 
Herring;  Frank  B.3  Darkiey  married 
Mamie  Waiter;  George  W.3  Barkley 
married  Eila  Turrier. 


* Excursus:  Cromwell — Adams — Real'.. 

Rebecca  Cromwell,  the  first  wife  of  Wm.2 
Downing,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Wool- 
guist and  Venecia  Dorsey  Cromwell,  Quak- 
ers of  Maryland.  Woolguist  Cromwell  was 
the  son  of  \Ym.  and  Mary  Vooiguis:  Crom- 
well. The  latter  was  the  daughter  of 
Arthur  Woolguist  and  grand-daughter  of 
Aaron  Johnson  of  New  Castle.  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  former  was  the  »on  of  Win. 
Cromwell,  of  the  Cromwells  of  England, 
an  emigrant  to  Maryland  in  1671.  Venecia 
Dorsey  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  C  )m- 
fort  Hammond  Dorsey.  John  Dorsey  was 
I  descendant  of  Edward  Dorsey,  ''gentle- 
man and  colonist,  who  received  a  Mary 
land  grant  in  1651.  The  Dor  eys,  whose 
name  was  riginally  D'Afcy,  played  a  con- 
spicuou-  part  in  the  colonial  settlement  of 
Maryland  Comfort  Hammond  Dorsey  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Hammond.  John 
Adam-,  who  married  Mary  Downing  was 
the  son  of  George  and  Mary  Magdelen 
Howard'  Adams  of  Maryland.  The  Adams 
family  were  of  Dutch  origin.  The  Howards 
are  a  di-*:nguished  and  well  known  family 
of  Maryland,  one  of  whose  members  was 
General  T  ihn  Eager  Howard,  Revolutionary- 
hero   and    -tatesman. 

Tyson      Beall,      who      married      Rebecca 

ms,      was    a     native      of      Montgomery 

cour.ty.    Maryland,    the    son    of    Robert    L. 

2nd    Ann    A'dridge    Beal! — she,    a    Quaker, 

and  a        -   of  John   Aldridge  of   Eng    - 

"1    gr;  ndscm    of    the    Tyson    and 

;  .rmcr  a  Dutch  Quaker 

ind  the  latter  of  Hugm  rvt. 

-     ','      '   was  a  soldier  of  /oiu- 

and    a    descendant    of    Colonel    Ninian 

Beall    and    hi,   wife    Ruth    Moore.      Niman 

Beall,  a  soldier  of  the  Scottish  army,  came 

to    Maryland    shortly    after    the    battle    of 

•     here    he    became    a     man     of 

rtance     in     colonial     affair-,     a 

I  the    Housi  rgesses,   hold- 


/.  William2  Downing;  children  of  the 
second  wife.  Margaret  Shrock. 

6.  Will  aim-'5  Downing  (born  Sept. 
5.  1794)  married  1821  Charlotte  Wy- 
more  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of 
Lexington. 

a.  Willis4    Downing   died    single. 

b.  Samuel4  Downing  married  Mar- 
garet Hunt ;  Ellen5  Downing  married 
Robt.  Wilson :  Kate"'  Downing  married 
Preston3  Rid-dale;  Warren5  Downing; 
George5  Downing:  Laura5  Downing; 
Sadie5   Downing. 

c.  James4  Downing  married  Susan 
Hunt.  Chilton5  Downing;  Wm.5  Down- 
ing;  Theodore5  Downing;  Wilson5 
Downing ;  James5  Downing ;  Walter5 
Downing;   Alexander5    Downing. 

7.  Joseph-5  Downing  (born  Nov.  4, 
1795)  married  Sarah  Taylor,  daughter 
of  William  Taylor  and  Hannah  Guil- 
liam  (a  daughter  of  William  Guilliam 
and  Elizabeth  Bowler),  emigrants  from 
Eastern  Virginia  to  Fayette  County 
about  1785. 

a.  Martha4 '  Downing  married  Wm. 
Darnaby,  Wm.5  Darnaby  died  single  and 
Richard5  Darnaby. 

b.  Mary4  Dawning  married  John 
Huniey,  John5  Hunley;  William5  Hun- 
ley;  Sarah  Hunley5  married  Edward 
Cobb,  Martha3  Hunley  married  first  Wm. 
Hogan.  second  Fontaine  Holeman ; 
Charlton5  Hunley  married  Amanda 
Moore. 

c.  William4  Downing  married  Sarah 
Reiser,  Kate3  Downing;  Laetitia3  Down- 
ing;   Ella5    Downing;    Scott5    Downing. 

d.  Margaret*   Downiner  married  first 


ing  man\-  other  offices  of  honor  and  ac- 
quiring many  tracts  of  land  in  recognition 
of  iii-  great   services  to  the  colony. 
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Wm.  Stippe,  second  John  Woodford  Tay- 
lor, third  — Brady;  Joseph"'  Stippe;  Clif- 
ford"' Stippe;  Mary5  Stippe  who  married 
Waller  Sharp ;  Reuben5  Thornton, 
Taylor  who  married  Margaret  Baker; 
Hubbard3  Taylor,  who  married  Mary 
Cobb :  Sarah  Thornton5  Taylor,  who 
married  first  Daniel  Sarrarrans,  sec- 
ond— Trice :  Johng  Taylor  married 
Lucy  Gentry;  Jerry  Do1  •  ling5  Taylor 
married  first  Lucy  Sarrarrans.  Sarah 
Lucas.  ^ 

c\  Hannah4  Downing  married  John 
Davis,  Sarah5  Davis  married  W.  S. 
Keene  ;  Morgan5  Davis  ;  Joseph5  Davis  ; 
John5  Davis:  Retta5  Davis  married  J.  K. 
Morris:  Charles"   Davis. 

f.  Simeon4    Downing,    lie  1  \  aung. 

g.  Elizabeth4  Downing  married  A. 
J.  Ro=e;  Martha5  Rose:  Tames5  Rose 
mairied  Addie5  Downing:  Alice5  Rose; 
Lena5  Rose;  Frances5  Rose  :  Jack5  R?se; 
Viola5   Rose :   Foster5  Rose. 

h.  Joseph4  Downing  married  Lucy 
Wilson:  Jennie5  Downing;  Addie5 
Downing;  Lula5  Downing:  George5 
Downing. 

i.     Stark    Tavlor4    Downing    married 


"John  .     ~ !,;    Taylor    who    married 

:*    Downing,  was  a  member  of  that 

famous   Virgin!     family   tc    which   Presidents 

James  Madison  and  Zachary  Tavlor,  as  well  as 

many  other  distinguis       .  Gjed 

-    t]  :    son    of 
Mar;  jrar.r;    from 

county,   Virgil        to   C!    rk    :ounty. 
Kentucky.      Reuben5    Taylor         - 
faylor  and  Ann   Hu 

Taylor    from     Carlisle,     England.      Jai       -' 
T  lylor,    -on    of    Dhe  ; 

marriage-,    married     Martha     Thompson    of 

"  ■  ■    3  ; 
!"':■'■■  irst    wife,   Alice   Thornton, 

rents    of    James  '    -    who 

marri  I  [ubbard. 


Ann  Parker ;  William5  Downing  died 
single:  Sarah5  Downing  married  Win. 
SAebrecht;  Joseph  Li.5  Downing  married 
Mary  Gaucher5  Downing;  their  chil- 
dren, Willis  Taylor1  Downing  and  Vir- 
ginia Crutcher'"'   Downing. 

Samuel4  Downing  married  Ann 
Muir:  Samuel  Downing;  Terry5  Down 
ing;  Reuben"  Downing;  Susan5  Down- 
ing; Margaret5   Downing. 

k.  Jerry  Vardeman4  Downing  (C.  S. 
A.  )   married  Ann  Crutcher.'" 

Man.-  Crutcher5  Downing  married  Jos. 
H.5  Dow. riny:  George  Crutcher5  Down- 
ing: Pat  Major5  Downing;  jerry  Jeffer- 
son5 Downing  married  Lelia  Hanley  ;  one 


*  Excursus,  Crutcher:  Ann  Crutcher  (born 
in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky)  who 
married  T.  V.4  Downing  was  the  fourth  of. 
the  six  children  of  'i  nomas  J.  Crutcher  and 
wife  Zoraida  Thomson.  Thomas  J.  Crutcher 
was  the  >on  of  Reuben  Crutcher  (17S2-1S63' 
a  native  of  Caroline  county,  Virginia  ana 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Onion  (1781-1832") 
of  Maryland.  Reuben  Crutcher  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Crutcher  of  Caroline  (who  served 
under  Genera!  George  Rogers  Clark  during 
the  Revolution)  and  his  second  wife,  Mar- 
tha daughter  of  Wm.  and  Ann  Beazly  of 
Caroline.  Henry  Crutcher  settled  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Kentucky,  near  the  Woodford 
county  line,  where  many  of  his  descendants 
live    to   the   present   day. 

The  wife  of  Thos.  J.  Crutcher  was  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Frances  Major 
Thomson.  Me  a  son  of  Anthony  Tomson, 
a  soldi  r  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  war, 
who  married  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia, 
Ann  Bibb  daughter  of  Henry  Bibb  (son 
of  Benjamin  Bibb  of  King  William  County, 
Virginia).  Anthony  Thomson  and  family 
settled  in  Woodford  county.  Kentucky. 
Franc--  Major  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Redd  Major,  emigrants  from 
Kincr  and  Queen  county,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, early  settlers  in  what  is  now  Frank- 
lin countv. 
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child  Eleanor  Francis0  Downing:  Elvira 
Crutcher*  Downing. 

8.  Ruth:t     Downing     inborn    Oct.    9, 
1797  i  marriod  Tl  sophilus  Sachwall. 

9.  Richard-1    Downing   i^born  May  9, 
L799)  married  Mary  Peel. 

a.  Man-4  Downing. 

b.  William4  Downing. 

c.  Richard4  Downing. 

d.  James4  Downing. 
*.'.     Samuel4  Downing. 
f.     John4  Downing. 

t;.     Joseph4  Downing. 
/:.     George4  Downing. 

10.  Samuel3    Downing    (born    Aug. 
27,  1800)   died  single 

11.  Maria:i    Downing    (born    1802), 
died  single. 

12.  E:iza:;     Downing     (born     1803), 
married  Samuel  Wyniore. 

a.  Ge«irgj4    Wymcre. 

b.  Delilah4    Wymore. 

13.  Elizabeth3    Downing    (born   Oct. 
15.  1805),  died  -ingle. 

14.  Ann;i  Downing  (born  1807)  mar- 
ried diaries  Rice. 

15.  Priscilla3    Downing    I  born    Nov. 
29,    1809)    married— Peel. 

a.  William4    Peel. 

b.  Mary4    Peel. 

c.  Jaimes4   Peel. 

d.  Eliza1    Peel. 

J  I.     Richard  W.2  Downing,  was  com 

rgeon     Assist;  it    to    Col. 

Griffi  ying  Camp  of  the 

-i  A.  Army,  Maryland   Line,  Sept.  7, 

1 77       nd    >erved    tfhr  "he    war. 

i  in  Harford  County,  Maryland, 

'aret  Webb.  :r  of  Will 

Webb,   and    Elizabeth    Lee.   his    wife   a 

-  of  James  Lee  of  Deer  Creek, 

both    families    being 

h  ird  W.  '  ne  to 

:~    I,    and 

ninent  physician,  member  of 


the  board  of  trustees  of  Transylvania 
Seminar\r,  and  large  land  holder  there, 
where  he  died  previous  to  1816.  Was 
interred  with  others  of  his  family  in  the 
Baptist  Grave  yard  on  Short  Street  now 
destroyed. 

The  children  of  Richard  W.  Downing 
and  Margaret  Webb  were: 

1.  Elizabeth  Lee:!  Downing,  lived  for 
many  years  at  the  home  of  her  cousin, 
Joseph  Lee-;  Downing,  now  called  "Mc- 
Grathiana." 

2.  Priscilla  Webb3  Downing,  mar- 
ried 1816,  Robert  Clark  of  Winchester, 
Clark  County. 

II L  Samuel  Downing2  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  from  March  16,  1777 
to  March  16,  1780,  married  Priscilla 
Webb  a  sister  of  Margaret  Webb,  who 
married  Dr.  Richard  W.  Downing,  emi- 
grated to  Lexington  where  he  was  for 
years  a  successful  merchant.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  the  latter  years,  with 
his  son  Richard3  Downing,  who  occupied 
the  old  Downing  homestead,  about  three 
miles  cut  of  Lexington  on  the  George- 
town pike,  where  he  died  and  is  buried. 

Tire  children  of  Samuel  Downing  and 
Priscilla  Webb: 

1.  Joseph  Lee:i  Downing  (  1785-1861 
married  1809  to  Molly  Ann  Richardson, 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  daughter  of 
Marquis  Richardson  and  wife  (a  Catlett) 
of  Morgans  Station,  near  Mount  Ster- 
ling. Joseph  Lee:;  Downing  was  the 
owner  of  that  magnifneant  stock  farm 
now  called  "McGrathiana"  which  ad- 
joined the  old  Downing  farm,  where 
his  father  lived  and  died.  The  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  L.3  and  Molly  A.  Down- 
ing and  many  other  descendants  were 
born  at  "McGrathiana." 

a.  Priscilla  Webb4  Downing  mar- 
ried   1828   to   John    Brand    Jr.,    sou    of 
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John  Brand  and  Elizabeth  Hay,  his  wife, 
a  prominent  Scotch  family  of  Lexington. 
Elizabeth  B.3  Brand,  who  married  Rich- 
ard Higgins  (son  of  Joel  Higgins  and 
Ann  Gibson,  his  wife,)  and  whose  chil- 
dren were:  Joel  G.';  Higgins,  Brand'"' 
Higgins  and  Annie"  Higgins. 

Mary  Do.:  i>  o  Brand,  died  unmar- 
ried in  young  womanhood. 

John-"1  Brand  married  and  had  one 
daughter  Mary6   Brand. 

b.  Marcus  Richardson4  Downing 
married  Ann  Eliza  Allen,  a  daughter  of 
John  Allen  and  wife,  who  was  a  Mi>- 
Payne.  Lydia"'  Downing  married  Jp.j 
C.  Curd:  Mollie3  Downing:  Elizabeth3 
Downing  married  Jno.  C.  Curd:  Cannie3 
Downing;  Helen"'  Downing;  Joseph  Lee" 
Downing;  Jr.'-.  Allen"  Downing;  Marcus 
R,3  Downing. 

c.  Henrietta4  Downing  married  Dud- 
ley M.  Craig:  Downing"'  Craig;  James3 
Craig;  Elizabeth  Lee"  Craig  married 
Wm.  M.  Morris,  whose  children  were: 
Dudley-  Morris,  Wm.6  Morris.  Mollie1' 
Morris  and  Ellen  Cox8  Morris:  Molly 
Ann5  Craig  married  Allie  G.  Hunt: 
Elijah  Wisdom3  Craiy:  Dudley  M."' 
Craig;  Richard  D.;'  Craig. 

d.  Isabella4  Downing  died  single. 

e.  Josephine  Lee4  Downing  narried 
John  Price:  Isabella"  Price  married 
Char'   -         Simrail,  whose  children  were 

-  rail,  Alice  Lafon0  Simrail, 
Mary  Bari  i  Simrail,  Isabel0  Simrail, 
Ruth6   Si  .  Elizabeth"  Simrail:  Mar- 

cus3 Price;  Mary  Brand.  Price;  Jos- 
ephine D  Hubert3  Price : 
Carrie  D.r-   Price. 

f.  l:."'.  Lee*  Downing  married 
Lewis  L.  Mason.  Elizabeth"  Mason; 
Lewis3  Mason;  Molly*  Mason:  Richard3 
Mason:  John3  Mason;  .Marcus  Down- 
ing8 Mason. 


g.  Richard4  Downing  married  Kate 
R.   Bowman. 

h.     Molly  Ann4  Downing  died  single. 

i.  Caroline4  Downing  married  Wm. 
\\  .  Johnson,  Mollie  Ann3  Johnson  mai- 
ded Miller  Lee ;  William  H.  Woolfolk5 
Johnson  married  Elizabeth  Bell. 

2.  Fiancis3    Downing.* 

3.  Richard-'-1  Downing  married  1814 
Mary  Russell,  occupied  the  old  Downing 
farm  on  the  Georgetown  pike,  which  was 
built  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and 
until  recently  occupied  by  the  Downings. 

a.  Samuel4    Downing. 

b.  Richard4  Downing. 

c.  Priscilla  Webb  Downing  married 
Dr.  E.  M.  Norwood. 

d.  Mary  Eliza  Lee4  Downing. 

e.  Joseph   Lee4    Downing. 

IV.  John2  Downing,  emigrated  from 
Maryland,  with  his  family;  was  proprie- 
tor of  an  Inn  in  the  early  days  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  afterwards  at  Xicholasville.  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  the  latter  years 
at  "M  rGrathiana,"  where  he  died. 

V.  Mary-  Downing,  married  George 
Meydel,  a  merchant  in  Lexington  :n  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  They  had.  one 
surviving  child,  William  Downing3  Hey- 
del.    All   were   dead  previous   to    1835.* 

VI.  Susanna2  Downing  married  Wil- 
liam Edwards,  whom  she  survived.  She 
lived  in  her  old  age,  at  the  house  of  her 
brother  Samuel-  Downing,  and  died 
there.     She  had  no  children. 

I'll.    Francis2    Downing,''    previously 
referred  to  came  from  Maryland  to  Ken 
tucky   when  a  lad  and  lived  in  a   tort, 
near  the  old  iron-works  in  Bath  County 
before  settling  in  the  suburbs  of  Lexing- 


*See   foot   note   under    Frarncis2    Downing 
*De-5cendan<ts    of    these,    it    :tny,    are    not 
known  to  the  compiler  of  this  article. 
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ton,  but  seems  to  have  owned  property 
in  the  city  and  to  have  been  in  business 
there. 

He    married    Margaret    Gardner    ( ?) 

"The  adventure  of  Francis2  Downing, 
as  related  in  Collins'  History,  is  but  o.;e 
of  many  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Most 
of  them  published  in  the  Kentucky 
Gazette,  by  John  Bradford,  the  first 
paper  published  west  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  caption  of  Bradford's  Notes  on 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Downing  died  of  ap- 
oplexy in  Lexington,  Ky.,  1831,  aged 
sixty.  Was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men." 

Children  of  Francis  Downing  and  Mar- 
garet Gardner  (?) 

1.  Letitia  Gardner3  Downing  mar- 
ried 1826,  John  Terrill  Lewis,  a  native 
of  Albermarle  County  Virginia,  who 
emigrated  in  youth  to  Lexington  and 
was  a  physician  there,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  famous 
Transylvania   University. 


a.  John4  Lewis. 

b.  Richard  T.4   Lewis. 

c.  David  J.4  Lewis. 

d.  Francis     Downing4     Lewis,     who 
married  Joel  T.  Hickman. 

e.  Margaret  Downing4  Lewis. 
Martha  L.4  Lewis. 
John    Terrill4    Lewis. 
Francis3  Downing,  died  single. 
Richard     W.3     Downing    married 

-Wilkerson. 


f- 

cr 
£>• 

2. 
3. 


Note — It  is  possible  that  Francis2  Down- 
ing as  here  given,  son  of  Francis1  Downing, 
may  have  been  Francis3  Downing,  son  of 
Samuel-  Downing,  but  the  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion  above.  The  earlier- 
records  of  Fayete  have  been  destroyed, 
which  with  the  absence  of  a  full  family 
record,  makes  the  task  of  compilation 
somewhat  difficult.  An  investigation  of  the 
Maryland  and  Yorkshire  records,  which 
are  largely  intact,  would  doubtless  reveal 
much  of  interest  concerning  this  family. 
GEORGE  CRUTCHER  DOWNING. 
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HONOR  BY  HONOR  BESTOWED 
UPON  CURATOR  LONG- 
MOOR. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
has  received  an  unusual  but  merited 
honor  in  the  election  of  Woodford  W. 
Longmoor,  as  one  of  the  two  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Histor- 
ical Association.  Mr.  Longmoor  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Cincinnati  where 
he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  University  Club.  He  went 
as  the  Represemati\e  of  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society,  and  was  taken  greatly 
by  surprise  en  he  was  honored  with 
the  vice  presidency  of  this  important  as- 
sociation. The  officers  of  the  Association 
are: 

Second  Vice  President,  Virgil  A. 
Lewis,  cf  Charleston,  director  of  the 
West  v  irginia  Department  cf  Archaeol- 
ogy and  History;  Recording  Secretary. 
Prof.  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Marietta  Col- 
lege. O. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof. 
C.  L  Martzoff,  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens;  Executive  Committee.  Charles 
Theodore  Greve,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  I-aac 
Joslin  Cox,  University  of  Cincinnati : 
Frank  Parker  Goodwin,  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic sc  :  [any  B.  Mackoy,  Covington, 
ring  ]  i  Clt  b  and  heredii  ' 
_-:     Prof.     Samuel     B. 


Harding,  Indiana  University,   iiloomim 
ton. 


An  important  decision  affecting  the 
amount  of  uamage  which  may  be  ob- 
tained for  mental  anguish,  was  Landed 
down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  other 
day.  the  case  was  that  of  Randall 
against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  on  appeal  from  the  Pulaski 
County  Court.  Randall,  residing  in 
Somerset,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Mrs.  Mabel  Terry  oi  Cincinnati.  She 
died,  and  he  was  telegraphed  of  the  fact 
and  of  the  funeral  date.  He  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  tekgiam  in  time  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  brought  suit  for  81,000  for 
"mental  anguish."  lie  lost  in  the  lower 
a  urt.  which  judgment  is  sustained,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  nolding  that  in  a  mere 
engagement  his  relationship  was  not 
close  enough  to  justify  such  expensive 
anguish. 

ONLY   FOR     A   DAY. 

A    Curious    Complication    which    Arose 
in    1849. 

Very  few  people  know  that  a  man 
named  Atchison  was  once  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  such  is  the  case, 
say.>  the  Philadelphia  Press.  While 
the  oath  of  office  was  never  administered 
and    lie    was    not    officially    recognized. 
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David  R.  Atchison  was  for  twenty-four 
hours  virtually  aiief  executive  of  this 
nation. 

March  4,  lS-i  ■.  came  on  Sunday,  a 
dav  that  the  constitution  does  not  rec- 
ognize as  legal  in  the  transaction  of 
such  i  fiicial  usiness  as  administering 
the  oath  of  office.  On  that  day  at  noon 
President's  Polk's  term  of  office  ended 
and  President  Zachary  Taylor  could 
not  take  the  place  or,  at  least  did  not 
think  he  could.  The  prospect  of  the 
country  being  without  an  official  head 
for  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  there  be- 
ing doubt  about  who  would  be  the 
head,  created  discussion  in  Congress 
and  in  the  pre<s. 

When  Genera:  Taylor  arrived  in 
Washington  only  a  few  days  before  his 
inauguration,  he  was  besought  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  on  Sunday  so  as  to  pre- 
vent confusion  and  what  some  persons 
believed  to  be  danger,  as  those  were 
rather  stirring  times.  During  Satur- 
day and  Saturday  night  there  were  a 
half  dozen  fights  in  Congress  The 
capitol  was  a  camp  of  violence,  but 
General  i'aylor  held  out  that  he  would 
not  become  Pre-hkr.t  on  Sunday. 

David  R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  was  held  by  Congress  that  the  func- 
tions  of    President  'evolve   upon 

[ondav  noon 
and  for  these  twenty  four  hours  he  had 
the  ion  of  bei        Pre;     i  nt  of  the 

Unit 

and  powers  of  that  office.     The  oath  of 

■   administered  to  him  for 

n   that  it  was  not  imme- 

intstered  to  Gen.  Taylor,  but 


he,   being    virtually    Vice    President,    it 

was  not  considered  necessary. 

That  Senator  Atchison  considered  him- 
self President  tiiere  was  no  doubt,  for  on 
Monday  morning,  when  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, he  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  the  seal  of  the  great  office  and  signed 
one  or  two  official  papers  as  President. 
These  were  some  small  acts  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  that  had  been  neg- 
lected by  President  Polk. 

But  there  was  much  fun  and  good 
natured  badinage  indulged  in  among 
Atchison's  friends  and  himself  during 
his  short  Presidential  term.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  while"  the  President-elect 
was  a  Whig.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  Democratic  and  his  friends  jokingly 
proposed  to  usurp  the  office  by  calling 
the  army  to  his  back  and  preventing 
"Old  Ironsides"  from  being  sworn  in.  If 
such  a  thing  had  oeen  possible  General 
Taylor  was  too  much  the  idol  of  the 
army  to  let  it  be  successful. 

Had  General  Taylor  been  an  unpopu- 
lar man  and  had  Atchison  had  the  char- 
.  e'er  and  ambition  of  dictator,  with  a 
friendly  army  and  Congress  and  a 
timid  Supreme  Court,  President  Atch- 
ison's name  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  soon  forgotten  and  the  consti- 
tutional day  of  inaugurating  the  Pres- 
cient of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  changed  so  that  it  would  never 
again  fall  on  Sunday. 

According    to    an    almanac    maker    ot 
the    time,   the  next   inauguration   to   fa 
on    Sunday   would   be   March   4,    1899; 
there  might  then  be  an  opportunity  for 
a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1849. 
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RELICS  SOLD 

Flag    of    Warship     "Cheaspeake"    and 

the  Balaclava  Bugle. 

London,  Jan.  31.  —  The  iiag  of  the 
American  man-of-war  Chesapeake  and 
the  "Balaclava  bugle,"  two  of  the 
most  valuable  war  relics  of  a  collection 
of  antiquities  that  belonged  to  the  iate 
T.  G.  Middlebrook,  were  secured  at  the 
auction  sale  of  the  collection  for  Amer- 
ican buyers.  The  Chesapeake  flag  was 
captured  in  the  fight  with  the  British 
ship  Shannon  in  1813,  and  there  was 
good  bidding  for  the  faded  and  torn 
piece  of  bunting,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  vouched  for  in  a  written  history 
of  ownership  since  Midshipman  Grundy 
of  the  Royal  navy  came  into  possession 
of  the  trophy  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
flag  was  sold  for  S4.250  to  a  London  art 
dealer,  who  also  purchased  the  bugle 
for  Si. 500.  It  was  upon  this  instrument 
that  the  order  to  the  famous  Light 
Brigade  to  charge  at  the  battle  of  Bala- 
clava was  sounded. 


GREATEST  LUMBER  CUT. 

More  lumber  was  cut  in  the  United 
States  last  year  than  in  any  other  year  in 
its  h.-i  ry.  The  enormous  amount 
37.550.736,000  board  feet  was  produced, 
anrl  the  mill  value  of  this  was  $621,151,- 
388.      In  ition,  there  were   produced 

11.8583  .    sfaingks,   valued  at  824,- 

155.555.  and  3.812.807.000  laths,  valued 
at  SI  1.490.570.     On  the  whole,  it  is  safe 
y  that  the  present  annua  ;r  cut 

of  the    United    States   approximates   40 
Feet,  and  that  the  total  mill  value 


of  the  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  each 
year  produced  is  not  less  than  $700,000,- 
000.  These  figure.-  give  some  idea  of 
how  vast  is  the  lumber  industry  and  how 
great  is  the  demand  for  its  products. 

A  glance  at  the  kinds  of  lumber  pro- 
duced shows  very  clearly  the  passing  of 
white  pine  and  oak,  one  the  greatest 
softwood  and  the  other  the  greatest  hard- 
wood which  the  forest  has  ever  grown. 
Since  1899  the  cut  of  white  pine  has 
fallen  off  more  than  40  per  cent,  while 
that  of  white  oak  has  fallen. off  more 
than  36  per  cent.  To-day  yellow  pine 
leads  all  other  woods  in  amount  cut, 
while  Douglas  fir — and  this  will  be  a 
suprise  to  many — comes  second.  Since 
1899  the  cut  of  Douglas  fir  has  increased 
186  per  cent.  Louisiana  is  the  foremost 
yellow  pine  State,  with  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas  following  hi  order. 
Washington  produces  by  far  the  greatest 
amount   of  Douglas   fir. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber-producing 
States  shows  that  since  1899  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  their  relative  rank. 
Washington,  which  in  1899  stood  sixth, 
now  leads,  while  Wisconsin,  which  eight 
years  ago  led  all  others,  is  now  third. 
In  the  same  period  Oregon,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Idaho,  and  California  made 
great  strides  as  lumber-producing  States, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
produced  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Georgia,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  fell  off  any- 
where from  29  to  54  per  cent. 

The  highest-priced  native  woods  are 
walnut,  hickory  and  ash.  and  the  cheapest 
are  larch  and  white  fir.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  since  1899  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been 
49    per    cent,    it    will    not    be    long    be- 
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:   re  cheap  woods  are   few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

Figures  upon  the  lumber  cut  of  the 
United  States  in  1906  are  contained  in 
Circular  122  of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
can    be    had    upi  n    applic;  the 

Fore.-ter.   L*.   S.  Department  oi  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
instructive  and  widely  known  historical 
eazines  of  America,  has  the  following-. 
kerning  the  leading  contents  of  the 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  for  September. 

"A  short  sketch  of  Governor  Prt 
H.   Lesiie  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  is 
:luded  in   the   September  number  of 
Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society.    The  subject  of  the  -ketch 
whose  death  occurred  in  February,  1907, 
-  Governor  of  the  S         of  Kentucky, 
m    i-'71   to  1875,  and  was  appoint*  I 
Governor    of     the     territory     of     Mon- 
tana   by     President  Cleveland     in  1889. 
:  :-    are  :      Franklin   county. 
Kentucky.      First    CI  of   a    county 

>xy     by     L.      F.     Johnson.       The 
Old     Fort,     by     VV.     W.     Stephens 

ission    of    the    location    ol     the 
Fort     at      Harrod's     Town     and 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  rr.     And 

did    De   Soto  Dis<  i  nrt  r  K  ry    o 

time  of  his  conquest  of  I  by  Z.  F. 

Smith.  It  is  the  Author's  contention  that 
in  his  march  northward  from  Florida, 
De  Sr>to  passed  over  into  what  is  now 
Ker-  >i  >(   1540,  and 

tin  •    southward." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Of   State   Historical   Society   Holds 
Interesting  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  met  in  the 
historical  rooms  according  to  announce- 
ment. The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Alt.  Giiairman,  VV.  W.  Longmoor, 
Curator. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  secretary- 
treasurer,  read  the  reports,  which  were 
then  examined  and  approved. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Downing  outlined  his  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  county  in  the 
southeastern  end,  with  which  he  is  fami- 
liar. This  chapter  will  have  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  Frank 
Hoge.  with  the  valuable  pioneer  history 
■i  fhe  place.  This  article  will  appear  in 
the  Register  for  May  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  History  of  Franklin 
county. 

Mrs.  Morton  read  an  original  poem, 
entitled  '"Who  Did  It,"  a  Kentucky  idyl, 
a  very  sigrrificent  bit  of  verse,  which  will 
ap]  ear  also  in  the  Register. 

Mr.  Longmoor  reported  orally  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  conference  in 
Cincinnati  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Historv  Conference,  at 
which  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of 
this  distinguished  branch.  A  written  re- 
port of  Hie  proceedings  and  the  items  of 
organization  will  be  submitted  later  and 
published  in  the  Register.  Also  reports 
from  the  county  1  istor;:al  societies. 

There-  being  uo  further  business  before 
the  committee  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(From  The  State  Journal.) 
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OVER  THE  BRINK. 

Of  Kilauea,  Hawaii's  Famous  Volcano, 

Two  Maysville  Boys  Gazed  With 

Awe  and  Admiration. 

Messrs.  Lee  ar  1  Walter  Haucke,  now 
sojourning-  in  "he  Hawaiian  Islands,  re- 
cently enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  seething  pit  of  an 
active  volcano — that  of  Kilauea — and 
writing  under  date  of  January  23.  thus 
describe  the  huge  burning  mountain  and 
their  experience  : 

To-day  we  visited  Mouna  Lou  Moun- 
tain in  the  crater  of  Mokuaweoroca, 
whose  height  is  13.675  feet.  Kilauea  is 
the  active  volcano.  The  brink  of  the  pit 
of  Haiemaumau  is  of  course  the  point  of 
interest  sought  as  soon  as  possible  by 
sightseers. 

The  trail  thither  leads  across  Kilauea 
in  almost  a  straight  line  for  Over  three 
miles.  Once  arriving  at  the  brink  the 
fascination  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tear  one's  self  away. 

The  scene  at  night  is  simply  gorgeous  : 
the  lava  spouts  in  great  fountains  and 
Ea  1-  back  with  sullen  •  -  les.  The  con- 
timn  ling  ot  th:-  fiery  flood  against 

the  wails  which  imprij  >n  it.  the  marvel- 
ous  changes  in  the  colors  shown  by  1 
bottom  of  the  pit.  the  knowledge  that 
one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  force  so  great 
that  the  human  mind  does  not  even  dare 
to  estimate  it,  all  of  these  combine  to 
make  the  experience  one  never  to  be  for- 
:en. 

The  trip  in  old'-n  time^  was  something 
of  a  journey,  but  now  it  can  be  made  in 
comfort;  a  railroad  ride  takes  you 
through  the  sugar  cane  plantations  to 
within  nine  mile,  of  the  Volcano  House, 
the  rest  of  the  journey  being  by   stage 


through  a  riot  of  tropical  growth. 

The  first  sight  of  Kilauea  is  imposing. 
The  earth  drops  suddenly  away  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  \  oleano  Home 
to  a  depth  of  800  feet  and  there  stretches 
the  vast  lava  plain,  miles  in  extent.  In 
the  middle  distance  a  column  of  steam  is 
^een  rising  from  Halemaum.au,  the  pit  ot 
which  is  filling  with  live  'ava.  The  view 
at  night  is  a  syght  not  to  missed.  To  the 
West  lies  Mouna  Loa,  whose  slope  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  it 
is   13.675   feet  high. 

Bishop  David  H.  Moore  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  a  friend  of  Maj.  M.  C.  Hutchins  of 
Maysville.  is  one  of  our  party.  He  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  and  thinks 
this  one  of  the  grandest  sights  he  has 
ever  seen. — From  the  Maysville  Bulletin. 


A  WAKEN  ED  TRADITIONS. 

Pioneer    Day.-    Recalled    By    An    Aged 

Former  Resident  Now  Living  in 

the  Mound  City. 

Mr.  William  I.  Mitchell,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis,  who  was  born  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  who  spent  his  early  manhood 
in  this  city,  where,  as  a  bricklayer,  he  as- 
sisted in  the  erection  of  many  of  our  old 
buildings,  notabh'  the  court  house,  favors 
the  Bulletin  with  another  interesting 
communication,  as  follows: 

I    read    an    obituary    in    the    Maysville 
Bulletin  of  September  12.  1907,  of  Ign  1- 
tius   VV.   Mitchell,  in  which  it  was  star 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Chas.  S.  Mitchell. 
a  celebrated  duelist  about  the  year  1812. 

His  first  duel  was  with  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, a  large  land-owner  on  the  borders 
of   Mason   and   Fleming  counties. 
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Thomas  Marshall  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Mexican  war;  a  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  Btrena  Vista,  I  was  temporarily 
his  orderly  for  about  a  week. 

Charles  S.  Mitchell's  father,.  Ignatius 
Mitchell,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Mason  county.  He  came  there  in  the 
year — (Uncle  William  Hamilton,  my 
grandfather"?  brother,  with  a  trading 
boat,  landed  at  Maysville  in  November, 
1775.  He  was  there  then).  He  bought 
a  Virginia  land  patent,- consisting  of  nine- 
teen hundred  acres  along  the  river  from 
Beasley's  creek,  taking  in  the  John  A. 
McClung  place,  later,  known  as  the  Keith 
farm.  He  also  bought  U.  S.  Land  Patent 
Xo.  One.  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river, 
containing  two  thousand  acres,  from 
Eagle  creek  ¥o  a  point  above  Logan"s 
Gap.  He  then  went  back  to  Maryland 
and  brought  back  a  family  of  negroes, 
and  built  a  huge  log  house  and  negro 
cabins.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
very  indulgent  to  his  tenants  and  neigh- 
bors, always  ready  to  help  when  needed, 
financially  or  otherwise.  He  was  a  Cath- 
olic and  was  dubbed  "Pope  of  Charles- 
ton.'" He  was  American  born  by  several 
•generations,  his  forbears  coming  from 
England  about  the  year  1664,  with  Henry 
Darnell,  one  '  of  the  counselors  of  the* 
Maryland  colony. 

William    Hamilt  m    and    hi?    brother 
Robert  were  sent  from  the  bonny  Hills  of 
land   to   select   a   home    in   the   new 
Father.     They  landed  in 
th-:  spring  r.i  1775,  finding  '  ex- 

cited over  the  troubl 
the   Colonies  and  their  mother   country. 
They   stopped   in   that   vicinity    n  til   the 
latter  part  of  summer  when  R  joined 

the    -  army    under     Aaminorton, 

his  way  west.  1;  iv- 


ing  heard  inucii  talk  about  \  trginia  and 
the  wonderland  .  1  iveutucky,  scattered 
through  iVikich  it  was  reported  many 
sturdy  Scotchmen  had  settled. 

When  he  got  to  Fort  Pitt,  after  rest- 
ing from  his  travels  for  a  whiie,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  man  who,  with 
his  family, — a  wife  and  two  children. — 
wanted  to  go  to  Fort  Washington  (Cin- 
cinnati ).  They  arranged  to  fit  up  a  flat- 
boat  together,  he  stocking  up  his  part  of 
the  boat  with  goods  suitable  for  sale  to 
the  settlers  along  the  route  an'd  at  Fort 
r'itt.  Then  he  bought  some  young  cattle 
and  other  goods  that  he  thought  suitable 
and  they  pushed  out.  Floating  down  the 
Ohio,  traveling  only  during  the  day. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  one  evening  in  November  they  pulled 
into  the  Ohio  side  and  tied  up  their  boat 
in  a  cluster  of  willows.  The  men  went 
out.  with  their  axes  to  procure  firewood 
for  the  morrow.  The  wind  was  blowing 
and  the  snow  was  falling  thick.  While 
engaged  in  their  work  three  Indians 
slipped  up  and  captured  them,  taking  the 
parry  about  fifteen  miles  north  to  their 
camp,  where  there  were  about  twenty 
other  Indians.  The  next  morning  all 
of  the  redskins  but  three  went  away. 
These  were  left  to  guard  the  prisoners. 
That  night  the  whites,  tied  hand  and 
foot,  laid  down  with  one  of  the  Indians 
at  the  side  of  each,  while  the  third  sat 
by  the  fire.  Afteef  a  time  the  two  In- 
dians lying  down  were  asleep  and  the  one 
at  the  fire  had  taken  the  lock  off  his  gun 
to  clean  it.  Uncle  William  had 
slipped  out  of  thongs  and  seizing 
his  opportunity,  got  the  knife  of 
the  Indian  next  to  him.  cut  the 
thongs  that  bound  his  companion,  put 
his  Indian  bedfellow  past  resistance  and 
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rushed  on  the  ^>ne  at  the  fire,  leaving  his 
partner  and  the  other  in  a  death  struggle. 
He  managed,  after  a  terrific  effort;  to 
overcome  his  man  and  assist  in  finishing 
the  other.  They  then  struck  out  on  the 
back  track,  which  they  had  no  trouble  in 
E  ing  for  the  tracks  in  the  snow  were 

still  plain.  When  they  got  back  to  the 
boat  they  pulled  out  and  crossed  over  to 
an  island  just  below,  hid  their  boat  in 
the  willows  and  remained  there  for 
several  days.  That  island  was  from  then 
on  known  as  Hamilton  Island,  until 
Blennerhasset  bought  it. 

The  voyagers  had  no  more  trouble  un- 
til after  they  had  pulled  out  from  Charles- 
ton, below  the  present  site  of  Maysville, 
where  uncle  had  -sold  the  last  of  his  live 
stock.  They  had  passed  Charleston  bar 
on  the  Ohio  side,  when  a  white  man 
standing  on  the  beach  just  above  Eagle 
creek  begged  them  to  pull  in  and  take  him 
aboard,  saying  he  had  just  escaped  from 
the  Indians,  who  if  they  caught  him 
would  burn  him  at  the  stake.  Uncle 
scented  treachery  and  refused  at  first,  but 
the  woman  and  man  overcame  his  ob- 
jections and  they  pulled  ashore.  Just  as 
the  bow  of  the  boat  grated  on  the  sand  a 
band  of  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  willows 
and  captured  them.  After  taking  every- 
thing they  wanted  out  of  the  boat  they 
destroyed  the  rest. 

The  prisoner.-,  then  were  taken  North 
and  when  near  Canada  they  met  some 
French  hunters,  with  whom  the  Indian- 
were  friendly.  The  Fre  induced 
the  Indians  to  set  the  whites  free  for  a 
consideration.  The  "stool  pigeon."  Tho- 
mas, was   not  taken  along. 

Hamilton  made  his  way  back  to  Fort 
Pitt  and  the  next  year  m;  :  a  successful 
trip  down  to  Fort  Washington  ('Cincin- 


nati), again  traveled  back  on  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
stopping  with  his  countrymen  wherever 
he  could  find  them.  He  went  on  to 
Philadelphia  and  from  there  back  to 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1784,  he  again 
crossed  over  to  Philadelphia;  this  time 
bringing  his  mother,  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, wife  and  two  children  and  a  flax- 
enheade  1  lassy  which  we  of  the  younger 
generation  knew  as  Aunty  Hamilton,  his 
father  having  died  in  the  meantime.  His 
mother  died  in  or  near  Phiiadeiphia  and 
my  mother  was  born  there  in  1785.  In 
1787  both  families,  with  a  party  going 
west,  crossed  over  to  Virginia  on  horse- 
back. 

Arriving  at  Charleston  (below  Mays- 
ville) the  "Pope''  induced  them  to  stop 
there.  Each,  my  grandfather  and  Uncle 
William,  secured  a  lot  in  Charleston,  but 
later  on  the  "Pope"  decided  the  site 
would  make  a  better  farm  than  a  city,  so 
he  gave  grandfather  one  hundred  acres 
on  the  hills  above  Blue  Run  for  the  town 
lot.  I  understand  the  place  is  now  owned 
by  a  family  named  Coffee. 

My  grandfather's  family  were  very  bit- 
ter against  that  man  Thomas  that  called 
Uncle  William  in  to  be  captured,  avering 
that  he  had  called  others  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  often  thought  they  were  wrong 
in  condemning  the  man  out  and  out. 
How  many  of  us,  being  in  captivity  by  a 
band  of  savages,  would  climb  on  a  pile  of 
faggo  s  and  invite  them  to  put  a  torch 
to  it?  Later  on  Thomas  got  away  from 
his  savage  captors  and  settled  near  Mays- 
ville. I  knew  his  son,  Isaac  Thomas, 
proprietor  of  a  pottery  just  below  Mays- 
ville,— a  fine  business  man.  a  model  citi- 
zen, a  '.rood  neighbor  and  the  father  of  a 
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fine  family.  I  have  slept  in  his  house, 
eaten  at  his  table,  knew  his  sons  and 
daughters  and  learned  my  a.  b.  c's 
u  ith  hib  grandchildren  in  the  same 
little  brick  school  house  on  Jersey 
Ridge.  As  a  boy  bricklayer,  I 
have     helped     his     son-in-law,     Joseph 


Mendel,     repair     and     put     new     bot- 
toms in  their  pottery  kilns. 

My  father,  Leonard  F.  Mitchell,  came 
to  Kentucky  the  year  Aaron  Burr's  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Blennerhasset,  floated 
down  the  Ohio. — From  The  Maysville 
Bulletin. 
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Report  of 
The  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

By    the    Secretary — Treasurer. 
MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 
October  3rd.  to  December  31st.    1907. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECY-TREAS. 


To  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  newspapers,  Books,  Pamph- 
lets, &c. : 

The  Kentucky  State  Journal. 

The  Roundabout. 

The  Maysville  Bulletin. 

The  Republican.  Green  River. 

The  Ashland  Independent. 

The  Shelby  Record. 

Farmers'  Home  Journal. 


DOXATIOXS. 

The  check  to  Gov.  J.  C.  W.  Beckham, 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  March  9, 
1903,  for  SI. 323.999.35.  This  check  is 
neatly  framed,  and  was  presented  to  this 
Society  by  Governor  Beckham. 


Treasurer's  Office,  November  7.  17%. 

Old  check  found  in  the  Treasurer's 
Office.  John  Logan,  first  Treasurer  of 
Kentucky;  from  Major  John  Grigg, 
riff  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  for 
61  pounds  in  part  of  the  revenue  tax  due 
for  the  year  1794.  This  check  presented 
the  Society  as  a  re'ic.  by  Clifford 
Bosworth,  Assistant  Treasurer.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1907. 


A    donation    from    Col.    J.    Stoddard 
-ton. 
,  fii  e  photogravure  of  himself,  which 
be    hung   in   the   historical    rooms. 


Colonel  Johnston  was  one  of  the  Charter 
members  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
in  1879-80,  and  will  be  a  contributor  to 
the  Register  in  future. 


Donations  from  Mr.  Cooper,  Manager 
of  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Pictures  of  the  old  and  new  Gait 
House.  History  of  the  Gait  House. 
Pounded  in  1834.  Burned  in  1865.  Was 
the  most  famous  hotel  in  the  southwest 
in  ante-bellum  days,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  historical  hotels  in  America. 
It  was  rebuilt  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1869.  In  architecture  it  is 
superb,  and  in  space  and  furnishing  and 
comfort,  it  is  an  illustrated  lesson  in  old- 
time  magnificence,  elegant  ease,  and 
palacia!  beauty.  May  its  prestige  and  its 
business  be  perennial  as  to-day  it  belongs 
to  the  present,  as  one  of  the  most  noted 
ornaments  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Cooper  also  presented  the  Society 
a  unique  relic  and  reminder  of  the  grand 
entertainments  given  at  the  Gait  House 
in  other  days.  It  is  an  illustrated  pamph- 
let, "Complimentary  Banquet.  Given  to 
His  Imperial  Highness,  Grand  Duke 
Alexis.  January  30.  1872,  Gait  House, 
Louisville   Ky." 

It  is  decorated  with  a  photograph  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  the  flags  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  "Menu"  is 
printed  on  a  leaf  of  old  gold  satin,  in 
Russian  and   English  language. 
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BOOKS. 

"Scenes    from   every   Land." 

Life  of  Chief  Justice  Miller,  of  Iowa. 

Smithsonian  Reports   for  1906. 

Catalogue  of  Rare  Books.  London, 
England. 

Bibliography,  Leipsic.  Germany. 

Catalogue  of  Scotsmen  of  Renown. 
Edinburg.  Scotland. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  Washington  Historical  Magazine, 
Seattle.    Wash. 

The  Oklahoma  Constitution,  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla. 

The  Ohio  Historical  Magazine,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The  Brockport  Republic — with  picture 
an'!  biography  of  the  late  noted  Autho- 
ress, Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes.  Among  her 
most  famous  books  were  her  charming 
Kentucky  stories.  "Tempest  and  Sun- 
shine." "Lena  Rivers"  and  "Marion  Gray 
of  Redstone  Hall." 

Bulletins  of  New  York  Library,  Xew 
York. 

Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics, 
Iowa  City. 

The  Siege  of  Yicksburg. 

Rep  >rls  of  Yicksburg  National  Park 
Con. 

The   Vicksburg  Herald. 
Italian  Gardens  and  English  Gardens, 
Fifth  -  Sew   York. 

The   Oregon    Agriculturist,    Portland, 

Or,-. 

Ca  E  hing  House. 

C  11<     3  :•'■■;.   i  [ist  Society.     11  S. 

Was!      a       .  !).  C. 

List  of  -,  Oxford,  England. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Journal. 
The  Maysville   Bulletin. 
The  Green  River  Republican. 
The   Shelby   Record. 
The  Farmers'  Home  Journal. 
The  Oregon  Agriculturist. 
The   Lexington    Herald. 
Frankfort    Weekly    News,    (formerly 
The    Roundabout L 


MAGAZINES. 

Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Society. 
Proceedings  1906;  October,  1907.  Very 
interesting  number. 

Handsome  invitation  to  the  Xew 
Year's  Reception  of  the  Govern o*"  <*t 
Colorado.  Henry  Augustus  Buchsel,  at 
the  State  House  in  Denver.  Colorado. 

The  ideographic  Magazine  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

The  nameless  Hero  and  other  poems, 
by  fames  Blvthe  Anderson.  Lexington, 
Ky." 

A  beautiful  book,  full  of  beautiful 
thoughts  in  musical  measure. 

Magazine  of  Forest  Service.  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 

The  Xew  England  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Magazine,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Zoological  Bulletin,  Pennsylvania 
Department.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Historical  Societies.  Acts  and  Pro- 
ceeding-. Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
1813.  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  1792.  Revision  of  th 
Constitution.  Contribution  to  the  So- 
ciety, from  Joseph  B.  Lewis,  Frankfort. 
Ky. 
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BOOKS. 

Collins"  History  of  Kentucky — 2  Vols. 

"Constables'  Guide" — Published  in 
Lexington.  1813.  Contributed  by  Geo. 
A.  Lewis.  Frankfort..  Ky..  1908. 

"Forget-Me-Not."  A  volume  of  poems 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  McHenry.  Con- 
tributed by  the  Author. 

This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songbooks 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  cc  n-j  ilatj  mi  : 
t'iful  poems  publishe  .  irst  years  ago  by 
the  Author,  and  republished  with  ad- 
ditional gems  of  song,  written  since  that 
year. 

Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Spl      '  ravare     of     General 

Robert  E.  Lee.  presented  by  Ambrose 
Lee.     (  Williamsbridge,  Xew  York). 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography  and  Maga- 
zine. Subject,  Index.  The  Boston 
Book  Co..  Boston. 

The  American  Woman's  Review,  St. 
Lewis,  Mo. 

Bulletin  Xew  York  Library,  New 
York    City. 

Bulletin  of  the  Xew  York  Public 
Library. 

Astor  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations. 

The  Journal  of  History  and  Politics. 
January.  1908.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Second  Report  of  the  Public  Archives 
of  Iowa. 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa.  Des 
Mcines. 

"Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Iowa."  By  courtesy  of  Hon. 
Benj,    F.    SI  i       r    of    the 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  and 
Fditor  "The  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics,"  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Library, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Oregon  Agriculturist  &c,  February, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  National  Geographical  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  January,  1908,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Tennessee  in  the  War.  1861-1865. 
Compiled  and  prepared  by  General  Mar- 
cus J.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Th  i  egon  Agriculturist  for  Feb- 
ruar) .  Portland,  Ore. 

Catalogue  of  Rare  Books,  London, 
Eng. 

From  Missouri  Historical  Society,  An 
Abstract  of  a  Geneological  Collection, 
Vol.  1.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Americana,  Bristol,  Old  England. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Library, 
Public.  40  La  Fayette  Place,  New  York, 
February,    1908. 

The  Talisman,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Highways  of  America,  six  vol- 
umes. A  splendid  history,  full  of  in- 
formation of  the  scholar,  teacher  and 
reader  of  Literature. 

Fordham's  Personal  Narrative,  1817- 
1S18.  This  is  a  unique  diary  of  a  young 
Englishman,  after  the  war  of  1812-15, 
traveling  through  the  then  wilderness  of 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  the  Prairie  lands  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  His  pen-pictures 
of  Frankfort  and  of  Kentucky  generally 
are  both  interesting  and  amusing.  It  is 
a  book  ?o  varied  in  topics,  opinions  and 
description,  it  must  be  read  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Procee'lincrs  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Six  books,  "Plistorical  Highways  of 
America,"  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Volumes  of  II.  V,  V%  "Montana  His- 
torical Society.  Helena.  Montana. 

The  '"History  of  Henderson  County," 
1  volume,  Henderson,  ivy. 

The  Filson  Club  Publication,  number 
twenty-three,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Earliest  Foreigner's  Visit  in 
Xorth  America."  Tins  historical  prose 
poem  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  scenes 
in  Wales,  and  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
earliest  foreigners  in  America,  wind- 
gradually  along  through  the  silvery  mists 
and  ocean  gloom,  to  the  green  shores  of 
America,  from  Wales.  The  story  is  in- 
teresting, if  not  founded  on  fact  and  if 
it  is  a  fact,  robed  in  the  glittering  gauze 
of  fancy,  it  is  certainly  a  charming  his- 
tory, gracefully  told  in  this  twenty-third 
publication  of  the  Filson  Club. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  from  1895  to  1905, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Papers  upon  Forestry,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Volumes  1-11  of  the  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  1905. 
Carnesne  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  VALUABLE  DONATION. 

Mrs.  Loula  B.  Longmoor.  has  pre- 
sented the  Society  a  very  valuable  his- 
torical Mss.     It  is: 

"A  list  of  Confederate  prisoners  on 
Johnson's  Island.  June  10.  1862. 

"The  name,  rank  and  residence  of 
every  prisoner  is  given,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  town,  or  battle  in  which  these 
prisoners  were  captured." 

Another  gift  from  her  is  an  auto- 
graph album,  compiled  by  a  prisoner  on 
Johnson's  L'and.  The  nam"-  -are  those 
of  -oldiers  of  the  various  commands  in 


the  South.  The  address  and  rank  of 
every  prisoner  is  given,  the  company  to 
which  they  belonged  in  the  Confederate 
army,  from  June.  1862  to  1864. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  and  papers  written  by  the  prison- 
ers, to  while  away  the  sad  hours  of 
captivity,  some  of  them  literary  gems. 
They  were  not  written  for  publication, 
and  are  given  to  place  on  file  with  our 
manuscript  collection  in  the  Historical 
Societv. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State, 
Historical  Society  with  the  September 
Register,  1908,  will  begin  the  publication 
of  the  streets  of  old  Frankfort,  in  con- 
nection with  t!he  history  of  Franklin 
county.  A  number  of  these  streets  were 
published  in  part,  in  the  Frankfort  Led- 
ger, a  newspaper  years  ago  discontinued. 
This  being  an  especially  historical  maga- 
zine of  Kentucky,  her  people,  her  coun- 
ties, towns  and  cities,  we  feel  that  it  will 
be  just  the  thing  to  publish  a  history  of 
the  Capital,  before  it  becomes  a  task  so 
Herculean  no  one  will  venture  upon  it.  At 
the  time  these  histories  of  the  streets 
were  written,  Frankfort  was  held  in  the 
Legislative  balances.  No  one  could 
know  whether  or  not,  the  next  General 
Assembly  would  settle  the  Capitol  ques- 
tion by  appropriating  money  to  build 
the  much  needed  new  Capitol.  There 
was  a  wide  spread  inquiry  for  informa- 
tion of  the  city,  its  history  from  its 
founding,  and  more  knowledge  of  the 
Revolutionary  ancestors  and  pioneers, 
that  settled  the  romantic  little  city  on  the 
Kentucky    river,    amid    the    great    hills, 
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green  with  forests  more  than  a  century 
old. 

It  was  then  a  local  historical  society 
a  as  tounded,  known  widely  as  "The 
Society  of  Frankfort  Colonial  Daugh- 
ters," who  wrote  these  annals  and  his- 
.  ries.  This  society  a  tertook  tl 
of  writing  up  the  city  by  streets,  giving 
here  and  there  brief  mention  of  the 
e  pie  of  early  days  inquired  for.  This 
"  :.  £thod  wa>  so  popular  that 
the  society  concluded  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  its  influence  and  b  ork  and  give 
the  State 'the  benefit  of  this  information. 
To  this  end  the  State  Historical  Society 
was  reorganized  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  for  it,  that  it  was  a  factor 
through  its  widespread  information,  in 
influencing  the  Legislature,  finally  to 
appropriate  money  to  build  a  new  Capi- 
tol. ( See  Register,  1903,  January 
Number). 

An  attractive  feature  also  of  the 
September  Register  will  be  the  pictures 
of  old  houses  and  historic  people  not 
heretofore  written  of.  There  will  be 
pictures  of  the  old  and  new  Capitol,  with 
brief  histories  of  .  them,  and  annals 
that  will  interest  Kentuckians  through- 
out the  Union. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  meeting 
January.  1908,  adjourned  on  the  17th  of 
March.' 

The  most  important  bill  that  passed 
was  that  appropriating  $460,000  to  fin- 
ish, furnish,  and  complete  the  new  Capi- 


tol and  iay  off  and  ornament  the  grounds 
surrounding  it.  It  is  thought  it  will 
require  two  years  to  accomplish  this 
work  and  prepare-  the  new  Capitol  for 
the  occupation  of  the  state  officials  of  the 
various  departments  and  the  Legislature 
in  1910. 

Phere  were  as  usual  a  number  of  bills 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, education  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky,  and  besides  the  heathen  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Some  questions 
were  raised  as  to  whether  our  present 
system  of  education,  educates  the  il- 
literate and  .  depraved  children  of  the 
low  classes,  to  become  good  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Some  claimed  the 
rights  of  heredity,  refinement  and  moral 
and  religious  training  at  home,  to  be  the 
essentials  of  education,  primarily,  that  no' 
amount  of  education,  however  polished 
and. varied  can  supply  to  the  pupil,  or 
educate  them  into.  However,  the  ma- 
jority voted  large  appropriations  for  the 
experiment  of  giving  all  the  children  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education. 

The  bill  to  appropriate  the  old  capitol 
buildings  and  grounds  to  a  college  of 
Law  and  a  Normal  school,  failed  to  pass 
tiie  House,  but  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  Legislature  of  1910,  will  enact 
this  law,  and  thus  dispose  of  this  property 
to  the  best  advantage,  according  to  provi- 
sions of  the  ancient  contract  donating 
this  Capitol  property  to  the  State. 


NECROLOGY. 


John  N.  Crutcher,  Died  March  25rd  1908,  Aged  77  Years. 


It  15  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we 
record  in  this  Register,  the  death  of  one 
of  Frankfort  5  long  known  citizens, 
March  23d.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  country  among  the  green  hills 
surrounding  this  city,  and  perhaps  from 
the  healthy  air  and  inriuences  of  his  early 
life,  he  imbibed  the  strength  and  bright- 
ness of  a  gifted  mind.  He  came  to  Frank- 
fort in  early  manhood  and  went  into 
business.  He  at  once  established  a 
reputation  for  quickness,  promptness  and 
intelligence  in  business.  He  had  a  hne 
voice  that  was  immediately  appropriated 
and  cultivated  by  the  choir  of  his  church, 
and  he  became  a  favorite  in  society, 
through  his  musical  tastes  and  beautiful 
voice,  and  his  wit,  which  like  Douglass 
Jerrold's  brightened  everything  it 
touched.  He  was  also  a  poet,  but  never 
published  a  book,  though  he  wrote,  it  is 
said,  songs  enough  to  till  a  volume 
alone.  His  satire  was  keen  and  at  times 
withering,  when  spent  upon  a  foe.  His 
caricatures  were  the  amusement  oi  society 
for  many  years.  He  had  Dickens'  sense 
of  humor,  and  whether  in  conversation 
or  writings,  his  presentations  of  objects 
or  persons,  brought  an  involuntary 
smile  if  not  rollicking  laughter.  And 
until  his  health  gave  Hay  a  few  years 
ago,  he  retained  his  cheerful  spirit  and 
power  of  entertaining  by  hi-  genial  con- 
versation and  knowledge  of  everything 


pertaining  to  the  interests  and  history  of 
his  state.  In  the  Register  of  1903,  there 
is  an  interesting  article  from  his  pen, 
"Kentucky  River  and  its  Islands,"  which 
has  been  read  widely  and  copied.  He 
showed  the  kindest  interest  always  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Society  and  the  progress 
and  success  of  this  Magazine. 

We  remember  one  cold  evening  in  the. 
early  winter,  a  few  years  ago,  he  came 
to  our  home  and  brought  what  he  con- 
sidered a  fine  historical  relic  for  this 
Society,  the  Mitchell  flint  lock  rifle,  used 
in  defense  of  Bryan's  Station  in  August, 
1782,  when  attacked  by  Girty  and  his 
Indian  allies.  He  said  he  could  trust  no 
one  with  it,  but  himself.  He  had  found 
it  in  the  old  home  of  a  neighbor,  who 
could  verify  its  history,  and  so  brought 
it  to  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  as 
a  valuable  relic. 

Mr.  Crutcher  was  particularly  identi- 
fied with  West  Frankfort,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  owned,  when  known  as 
Bell  Point'.  It  was  through  his  earnest 
endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
flourishing  little  suburban  town  that  it 
was  incorporated  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  part  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on 
its  western  bore'er.  Mr.  Crutcher  built 
the  first  handsome  brick  house  in  West 
Frankfort,  where  for  many  years  he  has 
lived  in  quiet  independence,  surrounded 
with  cultivated  lawn  and  gardens,  with 
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the  river  winding  like  a  silver  girdle 
below  the  green  banks  of  his  land. 

In  I860.  Mr.  Crutciier  married  a 
daughter  of  Albert  Gallatin  Hodges, 
the  editor  of  the  old  Commonwealth — 
Martha  Watkins  Hodges.  She  survives 
him  with  four  children:  Albert  Crut- 
cher,  2\Iary  (Mrs.  Thos.  Rodman.  Jr.)  ; 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  Lewis)  and 
Miss  Annie  Crutcher. 

Bell  Pent  now  West  Frankfort,  is  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.    Crutcher,    that    not    many    men    in 


their  lifetimes  have  built  to  speak  for 
them  as  good  citizens  and  projectors  of' 
enterprises  that  benefit  the  generation  in 
which  they  live,  and  generations  that 
ccme  after  them.  His  public  spirit,  his 
industry,  and  his  intelligent  energy  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  is  an  example 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Peace  and 
happiness  be  his  reward  in  the  life 
beyond  the  sky. 

L.  C.  M. 
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General  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  June   7th,    annual  d3te 
oi  Daniel  Boone's  first  view  of  the  "beautiful  level  of  Kentucky." 
After  the  close  of  the  program,  refreshments  served. 
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THE   NEW   CAPITOL 


PROGRAM 


LAYING  CORNER  STONE  OF  NEW  CAPITOL. 


AT  FRANKFORT,  SATURDAY.  JUNE  16.  1906. 


Procession" — Governor  and  Capitol  Building  Commissioners,  State  officials, 
speakers,  invited  guests,  military,  civic  bodies  and  Fraternal  orders,  form 
on  Broadway  and  adjacent  streets  at  Old  Capitol,  under  direction  of 
Chief  Marshal  and  Assistants,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  and  will  move  at  11:00 
A.  M.,  east  on  Broadway  to  Ann  street,  south  on  Ann  to  Main,  west  on 
Main  to  Washington,  south  on  Washington  to  Wapping,  east  on  Wapping 
to  St.  Ciair,  south  on  St.  Clair  to  Second,  east  on  Second  to  Capitol  avenue, 
south  on  Capitol  avenue  to  new  Capitol  grounds. 


Master  of  Cermonies — Gen.   D.   W.   Eindsey. 

11:30  A.    M. — Music  by   Band   and  Grand   Chorus,  "America.'' 

Invocation by  Rev.   Dr.  J.  McClusksy  Blaney 

MUSIC. 

Address  by  Hon.  H.  V.  McChesney,   Secretary  of  State  and  Member 

Capitol  Commission. 

MUSIC. 

Address -- by  Hon.  Wm.  Lindsay 

MUSIC. 

Ceremonial  laying-  of  Cornerstone  and  Address  by  Governor  J.  C.  W.  Beckham. 
Placing  the  Deposits  in  Cornerstone  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Hume,  Mayor  of  Frankfort. 

Music — Grand  Chorus "Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Brief  Addresses  by  ex-Governors,  Distinguished  Kentuckians  and  ex-Kentuckians. 

MUSIC. 

Benediction — __bv  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Hudson 


The  Citizens  of  Franklin  County 

and 

The  Business  Men's  Club  of  Frankfort 

cordially  invite  you  to  be  present 

"HOME  COMING  DAY;" 

Frankfort,  Kentucky, 

June  the  sixteenth. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  six; 

Addresses  Band  Concerts 

Laying  of  Cornerstone  of  Kentucky's  New  Capitol 

Receptions  Reunions 
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THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 


Lest  the  Kentuckians  should  forget 
the  event  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
"Laying  of  the  cornerstone,"  of  the  new 
Capitol  we  place  on  this  first  page  the 
published  account  of  the  proceedings  :n 
that  day.  The  editors  of  the  the  Regis- 
ter were  requested  to  give  the  issue 
which  contained  a  picture  and  sketch  of 
Governor  Isaac  Shelby,  the  hrs:  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky;  to  this  si  rine  of  the 
people*s  glory,  the  May  Register  of  1903 
— the  only  published  account  and  picture 
•f  Governor  Shelby  available,  for  a 
crypt  in  the  cornerstone,  was  placed 
there — a  memento  alike  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  that  has  clone  so  much 
for  the  creditable  history  of  the  State. 
and  its  people.  J.  C.  M. 


as    the    architect,    and    this    insured    the 
work  to  he  as  a  Capitol,  a  work  of  en- 


The  palace  without  memories — with- 
out heritage  of  honors  or   fame,   stain- 

-  -  in  splendor,  perfect  in  art.  and  un- 
rivaled in  beauty }  -landing  in  the  sun- 
shine, shadowless  and  pure.  Thanks  to 
-  eckham  and  the  Hoard  of 
State  Capitol  Commissioners,  of  1905,  for 
this  magnificent  achievment  for  the  state 
of  Kentucky. 

It  is  a  monument  to  these  public  ser- 
vants of  the  State  who  gave  rfc  ir  talents 
and  their  time  and  their  care,  "without 
money 'and  without  price."  we  learn,  to 
the  direction  and  preliminary  work — for 
the  new  Capitol.  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Andrews,  of  Dayton,  ( >hio,  was  secured 


during  art  also. 


THE   BUILDING. 

It  is  of  the  Italian  renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  is  402  feet  and  some  inches 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  180  feet 
through  from  north  to  south.  The  three 
stories  are  fininshed  with  parapet  walls, 
which  support  a  fourth  floor  intended 
for  storage. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  Ver- 
mont granite;  the  rest  of  the  exterior 
work,  including  the  dome  is  of  Bedford 
stone.  From  foundation  to  top  of  dome 
is   210   feet.    "We  read: — 

"The  first  story  is  of  rusticated  work 
laid  up  in  huge  blocks.  Through  the 
second  and  third  floors  run  the  70  large 
monolithic  columns  which  surround  the 
entire  building,  the  rear  and  end  facades 
being  treated  the  same  as  the  front.  The 
imns  are  Ionic  in  design  and  the  en- 
tablature above  and  the  treatment  of 
other  features  of  the  building  conform 
to  them.  The  dome  is  treated  in  like 
manner  except  that  the  twenty-four  en- 
circling columns  are  in  sections  instead  of 
being  monolithic.  In  the  matter  of  it> 
monolithic  columns  this  building  stands 
alone  among  State  Capitols,  and  the 
b.Tiutv  of  this  feature  can  he  appreciated 
n  compared  to  the  sectional  columns 
of    ither  building's." 
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T'h'e  pediment  is  enriched  with  sculp- 
tural designs  of  surpassing  artistic  cor- 
rectness in  allegorical  symbols.  See  pic- 
ture. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  de- 
tails of  the  various  departments  allowed 
State  officials.  The  handsomest  room  in 
size  in  the  building  is  the  Hall  of  Fame 
on  the  first  floor:  adjoining  this  room, 
are  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical 
Society:  on  the  second  floor  is  the  Court 
of  Appeals  rooms  and  State  Library,  and 
on  the  third  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature. 

The  site  of  the  Capitol  is  one  of  match- 
less beauty  and  elegance  ( see  Register, 
1905).  There  is  everything  in  the  scenery 
to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
beauty   and   sublimity.     Below  the  Cap- 


itol grounds  is  an  expanding  city,  rush- 
ing out  in  the  glens,  and  climbing  the 
hills  on  terraces.  There  is  a  beautiful 
river,  Kentucky,  that  winds  around  ami 
through  it,  its  flawing  breast,  thronging 
with  steamers  and  sail  boats.  Pictur- 
esque drives  are  seen  like  gray  ribbons 
drawn  about  and  through  the  hills  and 
Valleys  :  railways  are  running  in  every  di- 
rection under  and  over  the  green  hills. 
These  views  from  the  Capitol  make  the 
landscape  one  of  charm  that  is  beyond 
description.  Let  us  hope  Kentuekians 
in  the  future  will  appreciate  their  new 
Capitol  of  noble  beauty  and  keep  it  un- 
shadowed by  guilt  and  unstained  by 
crime.  A  Parthenon,  perfect  in  history 
as  in  architecture,  a  temple  fit  to  adorn 
the  20th  centurv. 


A  Kentucky  Ideal  of  a  Century  Ago 
TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith. 

!t  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  this  historical  article,  by  the  historian, 
Z.  F.  Smith.  He  is,  however,  as  modest  as  he  is  famous,  and  we  observe  he  has  omitted 
from  this  history,  his  own  remarkable  record,  in  connection  with  this  celebrated  University. 
We  take  the  bberty  ct  placing  it  kere    a  :a-'iceto  r::m,  a:-  we  have  learned  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  thirty  cr.ztns  c!  .Kentucky  named  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  as 
Charter  members  in  iS53.  to  become  the  £rst  Board  of  Curators,  meeting  that  year  at  Har- 
rodsburg.  Or  the  thirty  charter  members,  he  alone  was  left  in  the  Board  of  Curators,  after 
serving  50  years.  But  one  other  member  survives.  Col.  Phil  P.  Thompson,  of  Harrods- 
burg,  now  living,  ninety  years  of  4ge. 

Mr.  Smith  atrended  the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  Keetucky  Uni- 
versity, and  again  a'.encied  in  June,  1908,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  after 
resuming  the  famous  old  name,  Transylvania  University.  (Ed.  The  Register.) 


TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Bv  Z.  F.  Smith. 


This   most   ancient  and   distinguished 
representative    of    higher    education    in 
Kentucky,    located    at    Lexington,    has 
recently  resumed  its  mission  under  the 
honored  name  it  has  borne  for  over  a 
century.     At  the  sitting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, beginning  in  January.  1908.  an  act 
was  passed,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Curators  of  Kentucky  University,  to  re- 
tire that  name,  and  to  adopt  and  resume 
the    name    of    Transylvania    University, 
The  State  Agricultural  and   Mechanical 
College  had  urged  tbe  plea  that  it  would 
apply  for  an  amending  act,  incorporating 
as  a   University ;  and  as   it   represented 
the  State  interests  in  education,  it  should 
bear  the  State  name.     The  propriety  of 
this    was    recognized    by   the    Board    of 
Curators  of  Kentucky  University,  and  a 
friendly   agreement    effected    in    a   con- 
ference of  the    :wo  Boards.     Under  the 
action  of  the  recent  General  Assembly, 
the    State    College    has    become    "State 
University:"    and   Kentucky    University 
has   become   "  Transylvania    University," 
resuming   tbe   honored    name,    with   the 
heritage   and    succession   of   the   famous 
Transylvania,     the     first     Institution    of 
higher  education  established  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.     The  change  was  made  the 
more  readily  because  of  the  past  prestige 
of  the  Institution,  and  a  partiality  of  the 
Curators  and  many  old  friends   for  the 
restoration  of  its  ancient  name. 


In  the  deed  signed  at  Watauga  by  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  early  in 
1775,  conveying  to  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany,   the   land    of    Kentucky,    for   one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  acre,  the  country  was 
called  Chenoa.     But  when  a  first  legis- 
lature assembled  at  Boonesborough.  at 
the  call  of  Henderson,  later  in  the  same 
year    to    organize    a    government,    that 
body   enacted,  that   the  country,  or   the 
new  empire,  should  be  called  Transyl- 
vania.      Why    they    chose    the    classical 
name,   rather  than    the  beautiful    Indian 
patronymic,    we    have   no   account.     The 
name    was    borrowed     from    that    of    a 
country   of  Austria,    which   the   old   Ro- 
mans    called     Transylvania,     because    it 
lay    beyond     the    great    forests    of    the 
Carpathian    Mountains.       It    is    an    an- 
cient  Latin   name  Anglicised.      Virginia 
was  then  a  colony  of  England,  and  Ken- 
tucky  an    outlying  district   of   Virginia. 
The  next  year,  on   December  31,   1776, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  having 
been   made,    the   legislature   of   Virginia 
established  the  county  of  "Kentuekee.' 
Thus    suddenly    disappeared    the    name 
Transylvania,  as  applied  to  the  country. 
But  it  reappears  in  an  act  of  the  same- 
body  in  1783,  incorporating  Transylvania 
Seminary    for    Kentucky,    and    naming 
twenty-five    citizens    a     first     board     of 
trustees;  among  whom   were  Col.    form 
Bowman,   Oeorge    Rogers   Clark,    fsaac 
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Shelby,  Christopher  Greenup,  John  Crit- 
tenden, Thomas  Marshall,  David  Rice, 
Willis  Green  and  others  historic*  The 
state  of  the  country  is  illustrated  by  the 
event  of  the  siege  of  Bryan's  Station, 
where  six  hundred  Indians  and  British 
under  Simon  Girty,  were  beaten  off, 
followed  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  only  one  year  before.  Transyl- 
vania therefore  had  its  embryotic  begi  1- 
ing  amid  the  last  throes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Five  thousand  acres  in  Fayette  county. 
and  three  thousand  acres  on  Harrod's 
creek,  in  Jefferson  county,  of  escheated 
lands,  forfeited  by  three  Tories,  McKen- 
zie,  Collins  and  McKJee,  for  disloyalty 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  were 
donated  by  \  :..  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Seminary ;  and  to  this  gift,  were 
added  twelve  thousand  acres  more,  all  of 
which  to-day  is  worth  over  one  million 
ars.  Virginia  also  gave  six  thousand 
acres  to  each  county,  to  establishe  acad- 
amies  tributary  to  the  Seminary  of 
higher  learning,  thus  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  a  splendid  system  of 
academic  education.  Through  ignorance 
and  incompetent  management,  through 
contentious  claimants  and  through  poli- 
tical graft,  nearly  all  of  this  muni- 
ficient  inheritance  has  been  wasted  and 
lost  to  educational  promotion. 

Th*e  first  meeting  of  the-  Trustees  of 
Transylvania  Seminar  at  Dan- 

.-.  and  there  the  first  •  con- 

ducted for  -everal  year^.  It  v.a-  later  re- 
ved  to  Lexington,  and  there  perma- 
nently located  in  1793.  In  1799,  it  was 
consolidated  with  Kentucky  Academy, 
and  newly  incorporated  with  the  tide 
'I  ransyfvania    UVm  ler    this 

name  its  useful  and  hoi  er  in 


the  cause  of  advanced  education  was  con- 
tinued, until  its  consolidation  with  Ken- 
tucky University,  in  1865. 

In  January,  1858,  Kentucky  University 
was  incorporated,  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Bacon  College,  at  Harrodsburg. 
In  the  act  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, thirty  citizens  of  Kentucky  were 
named  as  the  body  of  incorporators,  who, 
as  charter  members,  constituted  the  first 
Board  of  Curators  of  the  new  University 
and  who  held  their  first  meeting  at 
Harrodsburg  in  the  same  year  1858, 
just  half  a  century  ago.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Robert  Milligan,  with  an 
able  faculty,  the  attendence  of  students 
was  large,  and  the  educational  work 
done  was  most  satisfactory.  In  1865, 
the  buildings  at  Harrodsburg  having 
burned,  the  overtures  of  the  Trustees  of 
Transylvania,  tendering  to  Kentucky- 
University  their  buildings,  grounds  and 
endowment  funds,  on  condition  of  the 
removal  of  the  latter  to  Lexington,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities, were  accepted.  Thus  more  amply 
equipped  for  its  ideal  mission,  Kentucky 
University  grouped  around  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  the  several  associate 
Colleges  for  special  and  professional 
education.  For  fifty  years,  under  the 
presidencies  and  instructive  training  of 
such  eminent  educators  as  Robert  Milli- 
gan, Robert  Graham,  Charles  Louis 
Loos,  Henry  H.  White.  John  W.  Mc- 
Garvey,  Burris  A.  Jenkins  and  others, 
the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education  have  been  equalled  by  few 
institutions  in  the  west,  and  surpassed 
by  none. 

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of 

Kentucky     University     for     forty-three 

rs,  hack  to  the  removal  to  Lexington 
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and  the  alliance  with  Transylvania  will  cessors,    will    direct    for  the    future    the 

show    that    not    often    has    the    yearly  management  of  affairs.  Under  the  recent 

student  attendance  in  the  several  colleges,  act  of  legislation,  the  Board  of  Curators 

been  less  than  one  thousand.      For   the  retired    the    name   Kentucky    University, 

session  just  closed,  of  1907-8,  the  report  completing  the   fiftieth  year  of   its  cor- 

is,  as  follows:  porate  existence  in  this  year,  1908.     At 

-    bera]     .  -   5                        _220  tbe  sanie  time,   they  re-adopted  and  re- 

Tunior  College,  for  Women 74  su'me-d  *e  name  -Transylvania  University, 

College  of  Law  _                                   .   10  ou    tne    on,e    hundred    and    twenty-fifth 

imercial  College  _        ._— _.        __398  anniversary  of  its  first  incorporation  as 

Preparatory  School 118  Transylvania  Seminary,  in  1783. 

Hamilton  College  i  Female'' 290  Among    the    reminiscent    events    that 

leo-e  of  the  Bible 174  made   the   history  of   the  beginnings  of 

Kentucky  unique  with  grand  ideals  and 

Total -- 1,284  achievements,  to  none  may  we  look  with 

Names   counted   in   more   than    one  more  Pride  and  admiration,  than  to  the 

derjar""1^"                                         155  monumental  structure  that  was  founded 

and  reared  with  the  first  foundations  of 

\et   Total                                         1  179  Anglo-American  Civilization  and  empire 

in    the    great    expanding    West,    in    the 
Its  Alumni  have  been,  and  are   now.  dedication  of  Transylvania  to  the  cause 
eminent   in   the   pulpit   and   the   learned  rji  hiSher   learning.     There   were   three 
professions,   as    governors   of   states,   as  distinct    epochs    in    the    history    of    our 
members  of  Congress,  as  presidents  and  Nation-Building:     the     Settlement     of 
professors    in   college    faculties,    and    in  Jamestown,  in  1607 ;  the  Landing  of  the 
many  other  high  callings.  Pilgrims  on  PIvmoth  Rock,  in  1620  and 
In   the^e   successful  vears  of   mission  th-  corainS  °*  the  Pioneers  to  Kentucky 
service  in  the  cause  of  education  under  inl7'~    Th«  iast  wa?  tar  troni  bein§  the 
the    alliance    of    the    two    Institutions,  least  significant  and  important  in  marking 
Transylvania  was  the  silent  partner,  con-  out  and  making  destiny.  The  Backwoods 
tributing     still,     her     prestige     of     past  men  came  to  conquer  and  to  become  the 
achievements,  her  properties  and  endow-  architects  of  a  New  World.  In  the  midst 
tit,    and    her    good    will,    under    the  of  th«  Witdernsss,  Kentucky  became  the 
management    and    name    of     Kentucky  first,  transplant  and   nursery  of   Anglo- 
versity.  In  the  terms  of  c               ,:[■  n.  American  civilization  and  government.  B 
'   thcr  of  I. cm             ■  wided  to  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest  under  Ge- 
tinue    indefinitely    :t-    c  >rpr  rate    ex-  orge    Rogers   Clark,   Kentucky  gave   the 
•  nee    and   name.      In    the    change    of  first  experiment  of  expansion  by  which  em 
name    to    Transylvania    University,    the  pire  and  dominion  have  been  extended 
same  term-  of  consolidation  will  strength-  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then  to  the  Pacific. 
■   '    •-'      ;  instead  of  confined  to  the  thirteen  Colo- 
re  Board  of  Cur  tor                         ic-  nies.    Ii  was  fitting  that  Kentucky  should 
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become  the  first  seat  of  higher  learning  Liberal  Arts  and  Literature  was  con- 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  that  educated  ducted  with  varying  fortunes,  under  the 
intelligence  should  keep  pace  with  the  in-  presiding  and  instructive  can?  of  Jam- 
crease  of   population,   the  accumulation  .  Moore  and  James  Blythe,  with  able  facul- 


of  wealth,  and  the  march  of  civilization. 
Thus  Transylvania  University  leads  all 
institutions  in  the  Ohio  aj  i  Mississippi 
Valleys  in  seniority  of  years  and  in 
early  achievements  and  honors,  in  the 
promotion  of  advanced  education. 

Besides  the  citizen^  of  note  named  in 
the  first  charter  of.  Transylvania  in  1783, 
as  incorporators,  we  find  mentioned  as 
subsequent  trustees  acting  upon  the 
Board,  such  distinguished  persons  as 
Benjamin    Logan.    Levi    Todd.    Samuel 


ties,  until  the  aceession  to  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Horace  liolley.  an  accomplished 
scholar,  of  Boston,  in  1818.  Under  his 
brilliant  and  popular  administration  the 
Institution  reached  the  ascendent  scale 
of  its  early  career  of  success  and  re- 
nown, which  continued  for  the  next  ten 
years.  In  those  days,  a  certificate  of 
graduation  in  Transylvania  carried  with 
it  a  prestige  and  commendation  equal  to 
that  of  -Yale  or  Harvard.  Among  its 
Alumni   were  numbered  'such  names  as 


McDowell.  Caleb  Wallace.  Walker  Dan-      those   of   William    T.    Barry,   Josiah 


iel,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Craig.  James 
Speed.  James  Wilkinson,  Jam.es  Garrard 
Harr\  Innis.  John  Breckenridge.  George 
Nicholas,  -Henry  Clay  and  others  well 
known  in  Kentucky  history.  As  Tran- 
sylvania Seminar}-,  the  Institution 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  patronage  in  1794-6.  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Henry  Toulming,  a 
learned   minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 


Johnston,  Charles  More  head,,  Aylett 
Buckner,  Robert  Wickliff,  Benjamin  .0. 
Peers.  Elijah  Hise,  Jok'n  J.  Crittenden, 
Christopher  C.  Graham,  Robert  Trimble, 
Jefferson  Davis.  John  C.  Breckenridge. 
and  others  who  filled  high  stations-  of 
honor  in  our  State  and  Nation.  Among 
the  visitors  of  distinction  to  Transylvania 
during  Dr.  Holly's  dispensation,  were 
President     Monroe,     General     Jackson. 


who   had    recently    arrived    in   America      Lord  Stanley,  and  LaFayette ;  the  latter 


from  England,  and  who  came  to  Ken- 
tucky with  letters  of  high  recommem  ia- 
tion  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  John 
Breckenridge,  afterward-  Attorney-Gen- 
eral  in  Jefferson's  cabinet,  and  James 
Garrard,  soon  after  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, Toulmin  resigned,  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  under  Governor  Gar- 
rard. He  disting-  .  ■  self  as  die  au- 
thor of  several  valuable  _  rks.  and 
was  in  time,  appointed  by  J  ffersi  >n,  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  the  then  Terri- 
tory of  Mississippi. 

Under  the  re-incor]  or  -  Transyl- 

vania University,  in  1799,  the  collese  of 


expressing  his  wonder  and  admiration 
to  find  an  institution  of  such  high  order 
in  a  country  almost  unknown  to  him 
while  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  a  few  years  before.  Dr.  Holley. 
dying  .soon  after  his  resignation  in 
1827.  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Alva  Woods,  Benjamin  O.  Peer  =  . 
Robert  Davidson,  Henry  B.  Bascom, 
James  B.  Dold  and  Lewis  W.  Green, 
during  the  interval  from  that  year  to 
tine  consolidation  with  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity in  1865. 

Transylvania  having  assumed  the  dig- 
nity and  aim  of  a  University,  or  a  seat 
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,'  learning  for  universal  education,  the 
.Medical  Department  was  organized  and 
opened  for  students  in  1799:  Drs.  Samuel 

(Brown  and  Frederick  Ridgely  being  the 
rirst  appointed  of  the  faculty,  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  To  these  were  added 
j  Drs.  Daniel  Drake.  Charles  Cald- 
weli,  \Ym.  H.  Richardson,  Benjamin  W. 
Dudley,  James  M.  Bush,  Chas.  VV.  Snort, 
James  Overton,  and  others  clisri  guished 
in  the  history  of  Medicine  ana  Surgery 
throughout  our  country.  To  Transyl- 
vania belongs  the  credit  of  establishing 
the  second  medical  college  in  America, 
the  first  being  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Press  a  few  months  ago.  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Coram  -.cement 
Program  for  1907-8,  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  School  was  published  as  the  hrst 
of  the  kind  established  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  The  claim  is  absurd.  The 
heads  of  the  graduates  of  Transylvania 
Medical  College  had  turned  white  when 
the  Cincinnati  School,  a  generation  after 
held  its  first  session.  Nearly  ail  the 
medical  professors  of  Transylvania  were 
graduates  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  or  at 
Philadelphia.  The  best  physicians  and 
.  surgeons  then  of  Kentucky,  were  emi- 
nently known  on  both  Continents,  a*. 
Hrs.  Benjamin  W.  Dudley.  Eohriam 
Mc  Dowell,  and  others.  Also  in  17c'9.  was 
organized  the  College  of  Law.  George 
X'icholas.  Buckner  Thruston.  James 
Brown  and '  James  Hughe;.  being  the 
•  -ofessors.  To  \T'c?.pc:;--  in  this 
faculty  were  subsequently  appointed, 
Wm.    T.    Barry.    Geo.    M."  Bibb.     " 

Isoe,  Henry  Clay,  and     \  ■--     f  n  >te. 

The   reputation   and   honorable   achieve- 

nts  of  the  pioneer  age  of  Transylvania 


have  been  well  sustained  under  the  name 
and  direction  of  Kentucky  University, 
since  its  alliance  with  the  latter  in  1865. 
"Now  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  first  incorporation, 
the  great  allied  work  is  taken  up  again 
under  the  old  patronymic  of  Transyl- 
vania University  in  this  year,  1908,  with 
every  promise  of  a  future  career  as 
:hy  an  1  as  honorable  in  the  cause  of 
education,  as  has  been  the  career  of  the 
past.  The  faculties,  of  the  several  col- 
Leges  associated  with  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  with  their  presiding  heads, 
constitute  a  total  of  thirty  scholarly  and 
trained  educators  devoted  to  their  call- 
ings. The  Institution  has,  in  endow- 
ments, in  ample  grounds  and  buildings 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  in  equip- 
ments, properties  worth  over  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  including 
three  hundred  thousand  held  separately 
for  the  Bible  College.  Grouped  with  these 
is  the  Carnegie  Library  worth  one  hund- 
red thousandmore.  To  these-  proper- 
tie-  are  being  added  by  donations  and 
otherwise,  from  time  to  time,  assuring 
permanency  and  enlargement  of  the 
mission  of  the  University.  It  is  curious 
to  recall,  as  among  the  donors  to  the 
endowments  in  1798.  the  names  of 
George  Washington,  $100:  President 
John  Adams.  $100:  Aaron  Burr.  S50.  and 
of  others  well  known  to  American  his- 
tory. The  student  who  wins  a  diploma 
from  Transylvania  University,  goes  forth 
assured  that  his  name  is  honorably  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  Nation. 


Kentucky-Tennessee  Boundary  Line. 

History  of  the  Line  of  36:30,  the  Boundary  Line  between 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  between 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

By  J.  Stoddard  Johnston. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LINE  OF  36:30. 


There  are  few  subjects  of  more  his- 
toric interest  than  the  line  of  36:30 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  on  the  one  hand  and 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the 
other,  a  tctal  distance  of  771  miles. 
With  but  one  exception  it  is  the  long- 
est continuous  interstate  boundary  and 
that  is  the  parallel  of  37  degrees  where 
it  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Kan- 
sas, Colorado  and  Utah.  The  original 
establishment  of  the  line  as  a  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
brings  up  many  interesting  historical 
facts  which  I  will  briefly  review. 
Originally  all  that  part  of  North 
America  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain  stretching  as  far  south  as  the 
Capes  of  Florida  was  known  as  Vir- 
ginia. All  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
was  called  North  Virginia  and  that 
=outh  of  it  was  called  South  Virginia. 
Its  first  settlement  was  projected  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  who  obtained  a  grant 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  under  letter-, 
patent  dated  March  24.  1584.  Tn  the 
same  year  he  came  with  two  ships  and 
anchored  at  Roanoke  Island,  a  little 
south  of  Currituck  Inlet.  Several  other 
similar  expeditions  were  made  ami  emi- 
grants sent  out,  but  all  attempts  to  col- 
onize the  grant  failed  until  April  27, 
1607,  when  three  ships  with  colonists 
entered  the  Capes  and  landed  at  Point 
Comfort  at  the  mouth  oi  the  James, 
first  called   Powhatan   river.     A   second 


expedition  followed  two  years  later  and 
relieved  the  wants  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them,  whom  they  found  in  a  star- 
ving condition.  Jamestown  was  found- 
ed and  this  proved  the  first  permanent 
lodgement  of  Europeans  on  the  coast. 
An  early  historian  in  speaking  of  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  the  Eng- 
lish, says,  ''like  true  Englishmen  they 
built  a  church  that  cost  no  more  than 
fifty  pounds  and  a  tavern  that  cost  five 
hundred." 

In  1608  New  England  was  taken  off 
from  Virginia  by  a  grant  to  several  gen- 
tlemen of  Plymouth,  its  boundaries  be- 
ing defined  as  extending  from  38°  to  45° 
north  latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  next 
territory  taken  from  Virginia  was  New 
Scotland  (  Nova  Scotia ) ,  granted  by 
King  James  I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander 
in  1.621.  It  was  never  colonized  by  the 
patentee,  and  King  Charles  II.,  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  conveyed  it  to  the 
French.  New  York  was  the  next  terri- 
tory  taken  from  Virginia,  having  been 
seized  by  the  Dutch  under  the  pretense 
of  having  bought  it  from  Hudson,  its 
discoverer.  The  English  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  legality  of  their  claim  and 
sending  over  a  squadron  took  possession 
of  it.  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  appease  the 
Dutch  and  quiet  title,  gave  them  the 
island  of  Surinam,  and  in  1666  granted 
the  territory  to  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James    if.      It   included   the  coast 
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of  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  much  ro  the 
chagrin  of  Virginia,  was  cut  off  from 
that  territory  by  Charles  I.  in  1632  and 
granted  by  patent  to  Sir  George  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore. 

As  to  the  country  south  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  first  the  Spanish  and  then  the 
French  took  possession  of  it.  but,  finding 
no  precious  metals  in  its  limits,  it  was 
abandoned  for  ninety  years,  from  1573 
to  1663,  when  Charles  II.  granted  it 
by  charter  to  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon and  others.  The  boundary 
between  it  and  Virginia  was  de- 
fined as  a  line  due  west  from  Luck 
Island  (Colleton  Island),  in  latitude  30 3 
north  and  thence  ''quite  to  the  South 
Sea."  The  South  Sea  as  referred  to  in 
all  early  documents  and  narratives  was 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  a  suppositious  sea 
in  that  direction  of  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  there  was  no 
defiinite  idea.  Later  on  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  one  oi  the  grantees,  at  ti.:tt 
time  Governor  of  Virginia,  discovered 
that  there  was  a  vacant  piece  of  land 
thirty-one  miles  from  icrth  tc  ith  be- 
tween the  inhabited  part  of  Virginia  and 
the  above  boundary  of  Carolina,  and 
having  informed  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
of  it,  the   King  _•■'  a  patent  to  it 

as  a  part  of  Carolina,  June  30.  1665.  Tiris, 
therefore,  was  the  formal  act  which  de- 
fined the  boundary  btween  Virginia  and 
Carolina  and  established  the  starting 
point  of  tile  line  which  is  the  -abject  of 
fhis  paper.  In  the  iu.rz\\:ige  of  the 
charter  it  was  "to  run  from  the  north  end 
;  C  :~  >tuck  :n'  t  flue  west  to  V  yanoke 
Creek,  lying  within  or  a  e  degree 

of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
of  Northern  latitude  and  fr 
in  a  ine  to  the  S<  uth    Sea."     At 


the  time  of  the  grant  the  initial  point  on 
Currituck  Inlet  and  Weyanoke  Creek  was 
well  understood,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty   or  thirty  years   both  became   in 
doubt  and  matters  of  controversy.     As 
the  settlement  of  the  country  increased. 
questions    of   jurisdiction,    taxation    and 
land  entry  aro^e  between  the  two  colonic^ 
and  there  was  a  belt  of  country  fifteen 
miles  broad  from  north  to  south  and  ex- 
tending   westward    in    which    irritating 
conflicts  existed.    Accordingly,  after  sun- 
dry   communications    between    the    two 
colonies,  in  1710  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  point  of  start- 
ing and  rim  the  boundary  line  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  cited.     Phillip 
Ludwell   and    Nathaniel    Harrison    were 
named  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and  Ed- 
ward Mosley  and  John  Lawson  of  North 
Carolina.      The    Governors    of   the   two 
colonies.  Alexander  Spotswood,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  Eden,  of  North  Car- 
olina,   signed    an    agreement    fixing    the 
detads  of  the  survey  to  this  effect:  "That 
from    the    mouth   of    Corotuck    river    or 
Inlet  and  setting  the  compass  on  the 
north  shoar  thereof  a  due  West  Line  be 
run     &     fairly     marked     &     if     it    hap- 
pen   to  cut   Chowan   River  between   the 
mouth     of     Nottaway     River,     Strevcon 
creek,      then     it     shall      in      the      same 
direct      course      be    continued      towards 
the     Mountains,     and    be    ever   deemed 
the     sole     dividing     line     between     Vir- 
ginia     and      Carolina."      But      nothing 
practical  resulted  from  this  effort.     The 
commissioners  met  in  August,  1710.  af 
Williamsburg,   Virginia,   and   after   con- 
ference   agreed    to    begin    the    survey    a 
mont'fa   later,    but   when    they    met    there 
was    a    disagreement    about    the    proper 
latitude,    the    North    Carolina    commA 
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sioners  objecting  to  the  quadrant  brought 
by  those  of  Virginia  and  the  latter 
charging  that  this  was  a  pretext  to  defeat 
the  fixing  of  the  boundary  iine  in  order 
to  proht  by  the  fees  for  surveying  land 
within  the  disputed  territory.  (Byrd"  5 
Westover  Papers,  Hist  ry  n  the  Boun- 
dary Lire.  p.  16.  Also  Ludwell  and 
Harrison's  Journal.  Virginia  Historical 
Society  Magazine.  July,   IS 

The  question  of  the  boundary  line 
then  laid  dormant  until  the  complica- 
tions arising  from  the  various  causes 
became  so  serious  that  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  King 
George  II..  whose  council,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1727.  approve!  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into 
between  the  two  colonies,  and  a 
second  commission  was  appointed;  that 
of  Virginia  consisting  of  William  Byrd, 
Richar  Fitz-Williams  and  William  Dan- 
dridge,  members  of  the  King's  council. 
and  that  of  North  Carolina,  of  Christo- 
pher Gait.  Chief  Justice.  John  Lorick, 
Secretary.  Edward  Mosely,  S 
General,  who  had  been  member  of  the 
former  commission,  and  William  Little, 
Attorney-Genera'.  So  that  the  in 
tance  with  which  the  undertaking  was 
viewed  may  be  inferred  from  the  emi- 
nence of  the  members  selected  f  r  the 
commission.  The  Virginia  commissioners 
selected  as  their  surveyors  Alexander 
Irvin,  who  is  styled  the  "Mathe- 
matick     Profess   r  -     an 

:ge,"  and     V  tayo. 

"who  made  the  Accurate  Mao  of 
Barbadoes.''  The  surveyors  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina  were  Ed- 
ward Mosely,  a!;o  a  commissioner 
and     Samuel     Swan.     T.t     took     nearlv 


a  year  to  perfect  preparations  for  the 
work,  and  it  was  not  until  March1  6,  1728, 
when  the  joint  commission  met  at  Cur- 
rituck Inlet  to  enter  upon  the  survey. 
It  required  much,  parleying  and  discus- 
sion before  the  initial  point  was  agreed 
•'..  but  finally  the  contention  of  the 
Virginia  commission  prevailed,  and  a 
cedar  post  was  driven  down  into  the  sand 
on  the  north  si         f  the  inlet  where  the 

.  '   laind  terminated  in  a  "Bluff  Point," 
in  literal  compliance  with  the  order. 

The  composition  of  the  party  thus  as- 
sembled was  quite  imposing  in  numbers 
as  well  a<  the  prominence  of  the  chi  t 
officials.  There  were  from  Virginia  sev 
enteen  men  as  chain  bearers,  axe-men. 
guards,  etc.,  besides  the  three  commis- 
sioners, two  surveyors  and  a  chaplain, 
while  the  Xorth  Carolinians  were  but  a 
few  ies.s  in  number,  but  without  a  chap- 
lain. Col.  Byrd,  who  kept  a  journal  of 
the  expedition  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  each  day's  progress  and  the  incidents 
of  the  trip,  explains  the  reason  for  the 
appointment  of  a  spiritual  monitor  for 
the  expedition.  -After  enumerating  the 
list  of  frtcers  and  men  of  his  party  I 
adds :  "And  because  a  good  Number  of 
Men  were  to  go  upon  this  Expedition, 
a  Chaplain  was  appointed  to  attend 
them  and  the  rather  because  the  People 
of  the  Frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  u  1;  i 
have  no  Minister  near  them,  might  have 
the  (  Opportunity  to  get  themselves  and 
their  Children  baptized."  The  minister 
who  was  selectee;  for  this  position  vva- 
Rev.  Peter  Fontaine,  of  the  historic 
family  of  that  name.  He  was  the  Eath<  r 
of  Captain  Aaron  Fontaine,  an  early 
pioneer  settler  of  Louisville,  who  has 
numerous  descendants  of  prominence 
there. 
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Once  begun,  the  survey  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  the  unfavorable  character  of 
the  country,  for  many  miles  inland,  ad- 
mitted,  the  route  passing  thro  igb  tan- 
gled woods  and  swamps,  including  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp.  The  commis- 
-  ■  lot,  of  course.    E  1  ov    the  line 

which  was  run  by  the  surveyors  with 
their  chain  bearers,  axe-men  and  other 
attendants  afoot,  but  with  their  servants. 
horses  and  tent  equipments,  pursued  the 
best  parallel  roads. keeping  in  communi- 
cation with  the  surveyors  and  developing 
the  hospitality  of  the  country  by  camp- 
ing near  the  farm  houses.  It  was  an 
invariable  rule  to  halt  on  the  Sabbath", 
when  the  chaplain  made  a  discourse,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  attend- 
ing, with  occasional  christenings  and 
baptizing  of  both  young  and  old.  The 
journal  of  Colonel  Byrd,  who  was  a 
classical  scholar,  and.  though  a  native 
Virginian,  educated  in  England,  and 
called  to  the  bar  oE  the  Middle  Temple, 
is  very  spicy  in  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  trip,  with  a  thread  of  humor 
at  the  expense  of  the  North  Carolinians, 
very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  New 
Yorker's  wit  at  the  expense  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey. Referring  to  his  meeting,  on  one 
occasion,  -  »me  negroes  near  the  Dismal 
Swamp  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  runaway  slaves  from  Virginia 
harbored  by  the  North  Carolinians,  he 
says:  "Nor  were  these  Worthy  Bor- 
derers content  to  Shelter  Runaway 
.  •  but  Debtors  and  Criminals.  But 
if  the  Government  of  North  Carolina  has 
encour  ig<      I  lis     inneighbor!  :y   in 

order  to  increase  their    People,   it   is  no 
-•  than  what  Ancient  Rom        Ibefore 
the::  as  fuge 

f  ,r  all  Debtors  and  Fu:  itii    -   and  ;rom 


that  wretched  Beginning  grew  up  in 
time  to  be  Mistress  of  a  great  Part  of 
the  World.  And,  considering  how  For- 
tune delights  in  bringing  great  thing* 
out  of  small,  who  knows  but  what  Car- 
olina may  one  time  or  other  come  to  be 
the  Seat  of  Some  great  Empire." 

In  similar  vein  he  refers  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  pork  by  the  Carolinians  and 
its  effect  in"hlhng  them  with  gross  Hu- 
mours." causing  the  prevalence  of  scurvy. 
''First  it  seiz.es  the  Throat  next  the 
Palate  and  lastly  shows  its  spite  on  the 
poor  Nose,  of  which  'tis  apt  in  a  small  one 
treacherously  to  undermine  the  Founda- 
tion. This  Calamity  is  so  common  and 
familiar  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  Scandal 
here,  and  in  the  disputes  that  happen 
about  Beauty,  the  Noses  have  in  Some- 
Companies  much  ado  to  carry  it.  Nay 
'tis  said  that  once  after  three  good  Pork- 
years  a  Motion  was  like  to  have  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  that  a 
Man  with  a  Nose  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  Place  of  Profit  in  the 
Province,  which  Extraordinary  Motion 
could  never  have  been  intended  without 
Some  Hopes  of  a  Majority.  Thus  con- 
sidering the  foul  and  pernicious  Effects 
of  eating  Swine's  Flesh  in  a  hot  country, 
it  was  wisely  forbidden  and  made  an 
Abomination  to  the  Jews  who  lived  much 
in  the  latitude  of  Carolina."  The  im- 
plied inferiority  of  the  country  and 
people  living  south  of  the  boundary  line- 
he  was  surveying,  as  compared  with 
those  north  of  it,  recalls  the  anecdote  Of 
a  Virginia  matron,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  when  she  found  that  the  line,  when 
run.  located  her  house  in  North  Carolina, 
she  moved  across  it  into  Virginia,  de- 
claring that  she   had  always   heard  that 
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Xorth   Carolina   was   a   sickly    country 
and  she  would  not  live  there. 

On  the  5th  of  April.  \72c'.  the  expedi- 
tion completed  the  survey  to  the  Me- 
herrin  river,  a  distance  of  seventy-rhree 
miles  and  Fourteen  chains,  from  Curri- 
tuck Inlet.  A-  the  spring  was  well  ad- 
vanced and  as.  in  the  words  of  Col. 
Byrd.  "the  Rattle  Snakes  began  to 
virawl  and  might  grow  dangerous  to 
Men  and  Horses,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  no  further  with  the  Line  until 
Fall."  Accordingly,  the  two  parties 
proceeded  to  their  respective  homes 
with  an  agreement  to  meet  at  the  same 
spot  on  the  10th  of  September,  to  re- 
sume the  survey.  As.  however,  later. 
the  date  fixed  was  thought  to  be  too 
early  for  the  disappearance  of  the  rattle 
snakes,  the  time  of  meeting  was  extend- 
ed to  the  20th.  and  on  that  day,  the  joint 
commission  with  its  attendants  met  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Meherrin,  as  agreed. 
As  the  country  westward  had  few  set- 
tlements they  came  provided  with  ra- 
tions, for  the  transportation  of  which 
the  Virginians  had  pack  horses  and  the 
Xorth  Carolinans  a  wagon,  upon  which 
Col.  Byrd  indulges  in  his  characteristic 
vein.  "The  Xorth  Carolina  Gentlemen 
did,  at  length,  more  by  Fortune  than 
forecast,  hire  a  clumsy  vehicle  some- 
thing like  a  Cart  to  transport  their  Ef- 
fects as  far  as  Roanoke.  This  wretched 
Machine,  at  nr^t  setting  out,  met  with 
a  very  rude  chogue  that  broke  a  Case- 
Bottle  of  Cherry  Brandy  in  so  unlucky 
a  Manner  that  not  one  precious  dror 
saved.  This  Melancholy  Bl—:h- 
■'    foreboded   an    unprosperotxs    jour- 


ney, and  too  quick  a  return  to  the  persons 
most  immediately  concerned." 

On  the  2Sth  they  reached  the  Roanoke 
river  and  passed  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlements. On  the  4th  of  October  they 
saw  the  first  buffalo,  which  confutes  the 
assertion  generally  made  that  there  were 
no  buffalo  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Col. 
Byrd  says  they  are  rarely  seen  north  of 
latitude  4Q  .  On  the  5th',  having  reached 
the  HicQ  river,  a  small  stream,  nearly  six 
miles  from  their  starting  point,  the  Vir- 
ginia commissioners  were  surprised  at 
the  announcement  By  the  commissioners 
of  Xorth  Carolina  of  their  intention  to 
proceed  no  further,  a  decision  to  which 
they  adhered,  despite  all  protest.  The 
Virginians  announced  their  intention  of 
continuing  the  survey  westward  alone 
and  closed  their  business  with  the  Xorth 
Carulinans  by  an  exchange  of  plats  and 
the  signing  of  a  joint  report,  but  before 
the  separation  took  place  they  were 
chagrined  by  the  announcement  of  Judge 
Fitz-Williams^ne  of  the  Virginia  com- 
missioners, of  his  intenton  to  return  also. 
"This,"  says  Colonel  Byrd,  "lookt  a 
little  odd  in  our  Brother  Commissioner, 
tho'  in  justice  to  him,  as  well  as  to  our 
Carolina  Friends,  they  stuck  to  us  as  long 
as  our  good  Liquor  lasted,  and  were  so 
kind  as  to  drink  to  our  good  Journey  to 
the  Mountains  in  the  last  Bottle  we  had 
left."  On  the  7th  of  October  the  re- 
maining Virginians  resumed  the  survey 
westward,  passing  through  a  virgin 
country,  well  wooded  and  with  heavy 
growth  of  cane  near  the  streams.  There 
were  no  signs  of  Indian  habitations  nor 
indications  that  the  region  was  fre- 
quented by  them,  notwithstanding  that 
the  country  abounded  in  al!  kinds  of 
game  upon    which   they  were  dependent 
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for  subsistence.  As  they  approached  the 
mountains  the  land  became  more  hilly, 
and  on  the  26th  of  October,  apprehend- 
ing the  danger  of  being  caught  by  cold 
weather,  they  terminated  the  survey. 
"The  last  tree  we  markt,"  says  Colonel 
Byrd's  j  "'was  a  red  Oak  gro  ving 

on  the  Bank  of  the  River,  and  to  make 
the  place  more  remarkable:  we  blazed  all 
the  trees  around  it."  The  stream  thus 
indicated  and  which  from  its  southern 
course  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  a 
tributary  of  the  Pedee,  was,  indeed,  only 
another  creek  which  riowed  into  the  Dan. 
one  of  the  forks  of  the  Roanoke.  It 
was  afterwards  named  Peter's  Creek, 
after  Pe:er  Jefferson,  who  later  on.  as 
will  be  seen,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  extended  the  survey.  They 
were  then  in  full  view  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  are  cut  by  the  parallel 
of  the  boundary  line  at  the  point  at 
which  they  are  joined  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  blended  into  one..  The  total  dis- 
tance from  Currituck  Inlet  to  Pe  r's 
Creek  was  reported  by  the  survey  as  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  poles.  Upon  their 
return,  the  Virginia  commission  made  its 
report  and  in  due  time  it-  separate  work, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  joint  commission, 
was  fully  ratified  and  confirmed  by  both 
nies  and  the  line  thus  surveyed  has 
remained  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  colonies  and  State-  without  change. 

THE  FRY  AMD  JEFFERSON  LINE. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  North 
Carolina  commissioners  for  turning  back 
was  that  they  bad  already  i  I  the 

line  fift\ 
an  expression    used  h  .   ,-;-, 


well  as  his  predecessors,  for  settlements. 
They  averred  that  it  was  neediess  to  ex- 
tend it  further  west,  as  it  would  be  fifty 
years  before  the  intermediate  country  was 
settled.  How  far  they  were  in  error  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  Col. 
Byrd's  parry  extended  the  line  twenty- 
two  miles  still  further  west,  twenty  years 
had  not  quite  elapsed  before  the  exten- 
sion of  the  line  westward  from  Peter's 
Craek  became  so  necessary  that  both 
colonies  readily  acquiesed  in  the  propo- 
sition and  appointed  a  joint  commission. 
The  work  was  far  different  from  that 
which  I  have  just  described,  being  over 
the  roughest  part  of  the  Alleghany  di- 
vide, admitting  of  no  pomp  in  equipment 
and  calling  for  the  practical  work  of  a 
small  party  operating,  in  all  likelihood, 
chii  fly  afoot.  Tire  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Virginia  were  Joshua  Fry  and 
Peter  Jefferson.  Those  on  the  part  of 
-North  Carolina  were  Daniel  Weldon  and 
William  Churton.  The  two  first  are 
prominent  figures  in  history.  Joshua 
Fry  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, and  a  graduate  of  Oxford.  As  early 
as  1710  he  was  Parish  Vestryman  and 
Magistrate  in  Essex ,  county,  Virginia. 
In  1729  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
grammar  school  of  William  and  Mary 
College  and  later  became  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  same  institution.  In 
1754  in  the  French  and  Indian  disturb- 
ances, which  a  year  later  culminated  in 
Braddock's  defeat,  he  was  appointed 
Cokmel  of  a  regiment,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  West  in  the  direction 
of  Pittsburg,  then  Fort  DuQuesne,  where 
he  died  May  31,  1754.  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, on  the  headquarters  of  the  Potomac. 
■■.-•I-  the  grandfather  of  Joshua  Fry, 
heel    educator   of    Danville, 
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Kentucky,  nearly  a  century  ago.  and  has 
••-.any  descendants  in  Kentucky  and  es- 
pecially in  Louisville. 

Peter  Jefferson,  who  was  a  friend  and 
:  iighbor  of  Col.  Fry's,  in  Albermarle 
county,  was  a  plain  farmer,  better  known 
as  the  father  of  -  as  _  Stexson,  Pres- 
.:  of  the  United  States,  than  for  any 
individual  prominence.  In  his  autobio- 
graphical memoir  the  son  says  of  I1!-:'!. 
that  "his  education  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, but  being  oi  a  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  eager  for  information,  he 
read  much,  and  improve;!  in-so-much  that 
he  was  chosen  with  Joshua  Fry,  pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  William  and 
Mary  College,  to  continue  the  boundary 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  afterwards  employed  with 
the  same  Mr.  Fry  to  make  the  hrst  map 
of  Virginia  which  had  been  made,  that  of 
Captain  Smith  being  merely  a  conject- 
Galley  F. — Hist.  Society — Greenwell. 
ural  sketch."  He  die  1  in  1757.  leaving 
two  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom 
Thomas  was  the  eldest.  He  possessed  a 
large  estate,  leaving  to  Thomas  Che  land 
on  which  he  was  born  and  lived,  and  to 
his  youngest  son  a  plantation  on  James 
River  called  Snowden.  after  the  home  oi 
the  family  in  Wales. 

There  v.-as  no  one  in  this  second  com- 
missi m  to  fill  the  place  of  Col.  Byrd  in 
the  first,  and  as  yet  no  detailed  account 
of  the  survey  has  come  to  light  Xor 
have  F  been  able,  after  extensive  research 
in  the  published  archives  of  both.  Vir- 
ginia and  Xorrh  Carolina  and  investiga- 

rrespondence 

to  find  an  official   report  of  the  survey. 

The   bare    fact    is    recorded    of   the   dis- 

tanc  an  int  to  which  the  line  wa.« 

nded.    The  sun       vas  made  :;;  1749, 


and  the  line  was  prolonged  a  distance  of 
eighty-eight  miles  from  Peter's  Creek  to 
a  point  on  Steep  Rock  Creek,  about  twen- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  then  about  fifty  miles 
'-.-,\  advance  of  the  settlements,  the  nearest 
eastward  being  at  Draper's  Meadows, 
near  where  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroad  crosses  New  River.  It  was 
twenty  years  before  Boone's  first  visit 
to  Kentucky,  and  with  no  record  up  to 
that  date  of  a  white  man  having  visited 
the  interior  of  Kentucky. 

THE  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  KEN- 
TUCKY AND  TENNESSE. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  line  run  by  Col. 
Byrd,  so  the  Fry  and  Jefferson  line  went 
fifty  miles  beyond  the  '"Inhabitants," 
with,  doubtless,  a  contemporary  pre- 
sumption that  it  would  be  fifty  years  be- 
fore its  extension  would  be  necessary. 
But  the  formation,  about  this  time,  of  the 
two  great  land  companies,  the  Loyal,  and 
the  Ohio  Company  with  the  exploration 
into  Kentucky  by  Dr.  Walker  and  Col. 
Christopher  Gist,  representing  them  re- 
spectively, stimulated  emigration  west- 
ward, which  if  it  had  not  been  retarded 
by  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  a  few 
years  later,  obstructing  both  routes. 
would  have  extended  westward  much 
more  rapidly. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  less 
than  thirty  year.i  when  the  necessity  of 
the  further  extension  of  the  line  became 
apparent  and  the  General  Assemblies  of 
both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  en- 
acted laws  providing  for  a  joint  commis- 
.  as  in  the  preceding  instances.     The 
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Virgii  '  c  rnraissioners  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  were  Dr.  Thomas  Walker 
and  Daniel  Smith,  while  those  selected  by 
North  Carolina  were  Richard  Henderson 
and  William  B.  Smith.  (Vol.  IV,  page 
365,  Calendar  oi  \  irginia  State  Pa  .v- 
gives  the  name  of  the  latter  a=  James 
Smith,  but  I  think  it  an  error.)  Of  Dr. 
Walker  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  no 
more  than  that  he  was  the  same  who  had 
made  the  tour  of  exploration  through 
Kentucky  in  1750.  His  journal,  with 
a  sketcii  oi  his  life,  is  contained  in  my 
"First  Explorations  of  Kentucky,"  Fil- 
son  Publication  No.  13.  1898.  Daniel 
Smith  was  a  surveyor  of  reputation  and 
a  man  of  education  and  character,  long 
associated  with  Dr.  Walker  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Loyal  Land  Company. 
Shortly  after  his  service  as  commis- 
sioner, he  settled  near  the  site  of  Nash- 
ville and  filled  many  important  offices, 
among  them  that  of  United  Slates  Sen- 
ator for  two  terms.  Col.  Richard  Hen- 
derson is  well-known  in  history  as  the 
head  of  the  Transylvania  Company 
which  in  1775  bought  from  the  Cher- 
okees  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  boundary  of  Kentucky  and 
established,  for  a  time  a  govern menf  at 
Boonesborough.  In  view  of  the  possible 
dangers  from  Indian  aggression  each 
commission  was  provided  with  a  mili- 
tary escort,  that  of  A  irginia  consisting 
of  twenty— five  men  under  the  command 
of  Isaac  Shelby,  afterwards  the  first 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  The  baggage, 
supplies.  &c.  were  conveyed  by  pack  an- 
imals. 

Thus  equipped,  tlu  joint  commission 
met  at  Steep  Rock  Creek  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1779.  but  after  diligent  -•  -  h 
were  unable   to  find   the  exact  point  at 


which  Fry  and  Jefferson's  line  termi- 
nated, owing,  as  the  official  report  says, 
"to  there  being  so  much  of  the  timber 
thereabouts  being  dead."  They,  there- 
fore, proceeded  to  determine  the  latitude 
by  astronomical  observation  and  on  the 
6th  of  September,  upon  agreeing  on  a 
starting  point,  proceeded  to  run  the  line. 
Unfortunately,  after  running  the  line 
about  forty-five  miles,  the  North  Car- 
olina commission  insisted  that  it  was  too 
far  south  by  two  miles,  and.  after  much 
conference  and  delay  no  agreement  could 
be  reached.  Therefore,  each  commission 
ran  its  own  line,  the  North  Carolina  com- 
mission refusing  to  proceed  farther  than 
Cumberland  Gap  and  returning  home. 
The  Virginia  commission,  however,  con- 
tinued its  survey  alone,  as  Col.  Byrd  had 
done  in  1728.  Upon  reaching  the  Clear 
Fork  of  the  Cumberland,  1232  miles  from 
the  starting  point,  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, owing  to  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country,  the  low  condition  of 
their  horses  and  the  approach  of  winter. 
they  turned  northward  from  the  line  to 
a  more  level  country  and  proceeded  west- 
ward until  they  reached  the  Cumberland. 
Here  they  built  canoes  to  transport  them- 
selves and  baggage  down  the  river.  But 
very  cold  weather  set  in  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  they  ''were  froze  up 
more  than  forty  days  in  a  river  never 
known  to  be  frozen  before."  When  the 
ice  was  sufficiently  thawed  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  in  their  canoes, 
-ending  the  horses  by  land,  until  they 
reached  the  proper  latitude  at  a  point 
estimated  to  be  109  miles  west  of  the 
Ciear  Fork,  on  the  25th  of  February. 
1780.  Here  they  formed  two  parties. 
Daniel  Smith,  with  part  of  the  men,  pro- 
ceeding down  the  river  in  the  canoes  for 
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the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  and 
mapping  the  course  of  the  stream,  while 
Dr.  Walker  accompanied  the  surveying 
party  in  the  extension  of  the  line  west- 
ward. "It  led,"  says  the  report,  "across 
the  heads  of  Green  river  and  Red  river 
through  a  country  called  the  Barrens, 
from  there  being  itt  r  no  timber  on 
it  in  many  places."  until  it  reached  the 
Tennessee,  151  miles  from  the  point  of 
last  starting.  Dr.  Walker  arrived  there 
on  the  23d  of  March,  17S0,  having  been 
joined,  on  reaching  the  Cumberland,  by 
Daniel  Smith  and  his  party  who  had 
a  safe  trip  by  water. 

This  ended  the  survey,  the  offi- 
cial report  of  which  will  be  found  in 
9th  Henning,  p.  562-4.  No  mention  is 
made  of  their  having  seen  a  habitation  or 
an  Indian  during  their  trip.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  confirmed  their  report, 
but  the  State  of  North  Carolina  denied 
the  validity  of  any  portion  of  the  line  and 
insisted  upon  that  portion  east  of  Cum- 
berland Gap,  run  by  their  own  commis- 
sion, as  the  true  boundary  as  far  as  ex- 
tended. Entries  were  made  in  the  land 
offices  of  both  States  upon  the  lands  be- 
tween the  lines  and  much  controversy 
ensued.  In  1789  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia applied  to  that  of  North  Carolina 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  Walker's 
line,  and  in  December.  1790,  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  assented  by 
proper  act.  But  in  the  interval  since  the 
survey  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
ceded  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Ten- 
nessee to  the  United  States,  and  first  the 
Territory  and  then  the  State  of  Tennessee 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  this 
agreement.  Thus  it  remained  until  1801, 
when  Virginia  and  Tennessee  appointed 
Tiissioncrs,     Joseph     Martin,     Creed 


Taylor  and  Peter  Johnston  for  the  first 
and  John  Sevier,  George  Rutledge  and 
Moses  Fisk  for  the  latter,  to  run  the  line 
and  establish  the  boundary  de  novo.  They 
met  at  Cumberland  Gap,  December  18, 
1S02,  and  compromised  the  controversy 
by  running  the  line  half  way  between 
Walker's  line  and  Henderson's  line,  their 
action  being  confirmed  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  both  states  and  the  line  as  it  now 
exists   being  made  the  boundary. 

This  terminated  the  controversy  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Tennessee.  But  the 
line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
and  to  the  Mississippi  river  remained  to 
be  adjusted.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
by  Kentucky  to  secure  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  nothing  was  effected  until  Febru- 
ary 5,  1819,  when  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture appointed  Robert  Alexander  and 
Luke  Munsell,  to  run  the  line  surveyed  by 
Walker  and  Smith  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  time  of  this  latter  sur- 
vey in  1779-80,  Virginia's  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  Kentucky,  derived  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix 
New  York,  November  5.  1786,  extended 
only  to  the1  Tennessee  river,  that  por- 
tion west  of  the  Tennessee,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chickasaws.  But  on  thelOth 
of  October,  1818,  this  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $300,000  from  them  by  the 
United  States,  through  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Isaac  Shelby,  Commissioners,  by 
treaty,  and  became  part  of  Kentucky, 
down  to  the  line  of  36  deq.  30  min. 
while  that  south  of  it  went  to  Tennessee, 
that  portion  secured  by  Kentucky  being 
known  as  the  "Jackson  Purchase."  Upon 
the  action  taken  by  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  under  which  Alexander  and 
Munsell  surveyed  the  line,  as  it  now  ex- 
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ists,  and  Tennessee  becoming  apprehen- 
sive that  Kentucky  would  claim  the  lati- 
tude of  35  deg.  30  min.  as  its  entire 
boundary  instead  of  that  established  by 
Walker  and  Smith,  took  prompt  action, 
upon  the  meeti::^  of  its  legislature,  look- 
ing to  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary. 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  Nov.  23, 
1819,  appointing  Felix  Grundy  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Brown,  Commissioners  with  plen- 
ary powers  to  go  to  Frankfort  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky and  negotiate  respecting  the  bound- 
ary, subject  to  no  further  ratification  by 
the  Legislature.  Their  reception  was 
cordial  and  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
by  act  approved  January  1.  1820,  ap- 
pointed John  J.  Crittenden  and  Robert 
Trimble,  Commissioners  to  confer  with 
those  from  Tennessee  ana  fix  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  States  from  Cum- 
berland Gap,  to  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  line  run  by  Walker  and  Smith  in 
1779-80.  though  intended  to  follow  the 
latitude  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  had  un- 
fortunately been  deflected,  by  steady 
movements  northward  until  when  it 
reached  its  western  terminus  at  the 
Cumberland  river,  it  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  too  far  north,  giving  to 
Tennessee  an  excta  of  nearly  2,500 
square  mi'es  more  of  territory  than  it  was 
strictly  intended  to.  Had  the  negotia- 
tion been  conducted  with  an  exacting 
spirit  by  the  Kentucky  Commissioners, 
they  might  have  equitably  required  a  re- 
survey  and  the  establishment  of  the  true 
line  of  36  deg.  30  min.  as  the  boundary. 
But  while  Kentucky  had  selected  as  her 
Commissioners    two   of    her    ablest   and 


most  broad-minded  men,  Tennessee  had 
been  equally  fortunate  in  her  choice, 
since  Felix  Grundy  was  a  former  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  having  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  greatly  en- 
d'eared  to  our  people.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  many  complications  which  would 
have  ensued  from  the  abrogation  of  a 
line  which  had  been  recognized  for  forty 
years,  and  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  good 
neighborship  which  had  always,  as  it  has 
since,  prevailed  between  the  two  states, 
the  Kentucky  Commissioners  confirmed 
the  old  boundary  as  it  exists  to-day.  It 
required  but  a  month  from  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close, 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  setting 
forth  the  details  of  the  settlement,  which 
were  quite  numerous  and  in  less  compe- 
tent hands  might  have  entailed  much1  sub- 
sequent litigation,  were  signed  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  2d  of  February,  1820.  It  is 
a  document  remarkable  for  its  lucidity 
and  legal  ability,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
monial it  presents  of  the  magnanimity 
and  breadth  of  spirit  of  one  Common- 
wealth to  another. 

The  only  additional  legislation  of  note 
necessary  to  mention  in  connection  with 
this  boundary  line  is  that  directing  its 
resurvey  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  approved 
February  17,  1858,  entitled  "'An  act  for 
running  the  State  line  between  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Austin  P.  Cox  and 
Charles  M.   Briggs,  in  conjunction  wit'i 
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two  commissioners  representing  Tennes-  sions  at  the  end  of  each  mile  and  their 

see,  in  the  following  year  ran  the  line  report  was  confirmed  and  adopted  by  act 

from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Cumberland  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  Feb- 

Gap.-  planting  stones  of  proper  dimen-  ruary  28,  1860. 


KENTUCKY  HEROES 


By  M.  A.  B. 


SOME  HEROES  OF  KENTUCKY. 


There  are  some  heroes  of  whom  the 
world  never  hears.  Heroic  souls  who 
never  have  their  opportunity,  and 
others  who  by  one  noble  act  quietly 
done  show  the  spirit  that  is  in  them. 
Still  others  have  their  opportunity,  take 
glorious  advantage  of  it  and  die  the 
hero's  death.  I  wish  to  recall  some  in- 
stances, hardly  of  enough  importance  to 
be  embodied  in  a  history,  and  yet  the 
memory  of  which  should  be  perpetuat- 
ed. 

GEORGE   BIBB   CRITTENDEN. 

George  Bibb  Crittenden,  eldest  son 
of  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  a  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point, 
but  who  had  left  the  army,  was  serving 
with  the  Texan  troops  in  the  war  for 
Texan  independence  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  seventy  others  at  En- 
carnacion.  They  were  rebels  against 
the  Mexican  Government  and  were 
sentenced  to  be  decimated,  every  tenth 
man  to  be  shot.  A  box  was  prepared 
with  seventy  beans,  seven  of  which 
were  black,  the  drawers  of  the  black 
beans  to  be  the  victims.  Col.  Crit- 
tenden was  the  first  to  draw  and  drew 
a  white  bean.  Turning  to  his  friend  at 
his  side  he  said  ;  "Here  John,  you  have 
a  wife  and  children,  take  this,  I  will 
draw  again."  He  drew  again,  and  his 
generosity  was  rewarded  by  his  draw- 
ing   another    white    bean.      Col.    Crit- 


tenden afterwards  re-entered  the  army, 
fought  in  Mexico  under  Gen.  Scott  and 
was  the  first  man  over  the  walls  of  the 
City   of    Mexico    when    it    was    taken. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  fie 
resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General. 

More  than  a  generation  has  passed, 
thirty-seven  years,  since  three  young 
Kentuckians  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  There  were 
some  singular  facts  and  coincidences  in 
connection  with  them  which  I  quote 
from  a  beautiful  tribute  to  their  mem- 
ory written  by  a  Naval  Officer  for  the 
Navy  League  Journal : 

"They  were  from  the  same  section  of 
their  State,  they  were  kinsmen,  there 
was  scarcely-  a  year's  difference  in  their 
ages,  they  entered  the  service  practically 
together,  and  all  lost  their  lives  with- 
in a  period  of  twelve  months.  Under 
the  natural  assumption  that  they  died 
in  wartime  there  would  be  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  the  life  and  death 
companionship,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  United  States  was  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world ;  but  even  this 
circumstance  is  the  least  important  of 
the  str.tnge  tie  that  bound  them  to- 
gether in  death  as  in  life. 

"They  were  taken  in  the  regular  or- 
der of  their  ages,  and  of  their  lineal 
rank  in  the  service,  all  three  being 
lieutenants.. 
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''Of  the  2z0  lieutenants  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy,  they  alone  died  within 
the  period,  and  they  were  the  only 
Kentuckians  a.  the  time  in  their  grade. 

"One  lost  his  life  in  Korea ;  the  next 
in  the  Sandwich  Island ;  the  third  in 
Nicaragua:  a  rally,  a  third  Df 

the  way  around  the  world  apart,  and 
in  no  way  co-related. 

"One  died  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle ;  one  affcer  prolonged  hardship 
deliberately  undertaken  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  risk  involved ;  one  in  the 
quick  determination  and  action  that 
gives  no  time  to  reckon  with  the  chances 
of  clanger  and  death.  Thus  all  the 
phases  of  mental  and  physical  courage 
were  assembled  and  interwoven  in  the 
tragedies  ending  the  life  drama  of  the 
Kentuckians. 

HUGH  McKEE. 

Hugh  McKee  was  the  first  to  go. 
In  186S,  a  peaceful  American  trading 
vessel  tried  to  reach  Pi::g  Yang  in  Ko- 
rea. The  exact  fate  of  the  vessel  has 
never  been  known,  but  the  Chinese 
pilot  who  escaped,  reported  that  the 
vessel  had  been  looted  and  the  crew 
murdered.  Various  expeditions  were 
undertaken  to  learn  their  fate,  and 
fina!:.y  in  1371.  our  sqradron  in  the 
Pacific,  in  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
John  Rogers,  and  also  accompanied  by 
our  minister  to  China,  was  sent  to  Ko- 
rea to  negotitate  a  treaty.  The  Ad- 
miral arrived  at  a  good  anchorage  off 
the  coast  and  while  trying  to  com- 
municate with  the  Kerean  king,  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  were  engaged  in 
sounding  the   channel   towards   Seoul. 


While  engaged  in  this  duty  at  a  well 
commanded  bend  in  the  river,  a  fu- 
rious fire  was  opened  on  them  from 
.some  forts  occupied  by  a  strong  mili- 
tary force.  A  vigorous  fire  from  a  gun- 
boat soon  silenced  it,  but  the  Admiral 
decided  that  prompt  measures  were 
best,  so  the  next  day  650  blue  jackets 
and  marines  were  landed  to  capture 
and  dismantle  the  forts.  Hugh  McKee 
led  the  attack  on  the  main  fort,  up  the 
hill  under  a  murderous  fire,  and  was  the 
first  over  the  parapet,  and  though  quick 
ly  followed  by  his  men,  was  so  furious- 
ly attacked  with  spears  and  knives  that 
he  fell  stabbed  to  death  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  So  had  his  father  died  a 
soldier's  death,  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, at  Buena  Vista.  To  quote  again 
from  the  Navy  League  Journal: 

"However  ineffective  in  the  end, 
there  always  must  remain  the  remem- 
brance of  the  thin  line  of.  Navy  blue 
swarming  up  the  steep  hill  and  the 
steeper  wall,  until  the  colors  are  plant- 
ed firmly  on  the  parapet  to  wave  a 
proud  farewell  to  the  gallant  McKee 
and  the  men  who  fell  with  them  at  the 
forefront  of  all. 

JOHN  TALBOT. 

The  next  to  give  his  young  life  was 
John  Talbot.  In  the  Autumn  of  1871, 
the  Saginaw,  a  small  gunboat,  was  en- 
gaged in  making  a  survey  of  a  stretch 
of  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  running 
northward  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  Japan,  and  which  have  always  been 
a  menace  to  navigation  in  those  waters. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
October,   the    Saginaw  struck   a   point 
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of  the  reef  and  was  a  total  wreck  on 
Ocean  Island.  By  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  they  managed  to  save 
most  of  the  provisions,  the  small  boats 
and  the  boiler  for  distilled  water,  but 
Ocean  Island  is  a  desert  and  it  was  at 
once  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
assistance  as  soon  as  possible,  before 
the  provisions  were  exhausted.  The 
Sandwich  Islands,  eighteen  hundred 
miles  away,  was  the  nearest  land  where 
help  could  be  had.  Lieutenant  John 
Talbot  undertook  the  task  of  seeking 
help,  taking  four  men  with  him  in  one 
of  the  boats  fitted  up  as  well  as  their 
scant  means  would  allow.  The  Navy 
League  Journal  says : 

' "We  read  now  and  then  of  trans- 
Atlantic  trips,  and  even  around  the 
world  ones,  made  safely  in  an  open  boat 
so  that  the  venture  may  not  strike  the 
landsman  as  being  extra  hazardous ;  but 
circumstances  alter  cases.  The  original 
outfitting  of  the  boat  could  only  be  of 
the  crudest  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
proper  tools  and  material.  No  help 
from  passing  vessels  could  be  counted 
on  at  all,  for  it  was  certain  that  none 
would  be  seen.  The  entire  region  of 
the  route  was  away  from  the  trade 
winds,  and  only  caims  interrupted  with 
heavy  squalls  could  be  expected.  In 
those  days  canned  provisions  had  not 
appeared,  and  the  salt  beef  and  pork 
doubled  the  thirst  that  must  be  held 
down  by  water  served  out  by  the  giil. 
Withal  there  was  a  tropical  .sun  to  con- 
tend with  all  through  the  weary  days. 
All  this  must  not  only  be  faced,  but 
faced  with  cheerfulness,  to  stand  off 
the  wear  and  tear  that  might  end  in 
madness. 


"The  outfit  of  the  boat  was  complet- 
ed and  she  started  from  Ocean  Island 
on  November  the  eighteenth,  manned 
by  Lieut.  John  Talbot ;  Coxswain,  Wil- 
liam Halford ;  Quartermaster,  Peter 
Francis;  and  Seamen  John  Andrews 
and  John  Muir.  Thirty-one  days  after- 
ward the  natives  at  Kanai  found  their 
bodies  washed  up  on  the  beach,  all 
dead  except  Halford  who  was  resuscitat- 
ed. Attached  to  the  body  of  each  was 
a  sealed  can  containing  a  despatch  to 
whoever  it  might  concern,  describing 
the  plight  of  the  crew  of  the  Saginaw, 
and  even  before  Halford  could  be  so 
far  restored  as  to  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  adventure,  natives  were 
speeding  away  to  carry  word  to  Hono- 
lulu where  a  rescue  steamer  was  at 
once  sent  out  and  brought  back  the 
castaways  safe. 

There  are  but  a  few  details  of  Hal- 
ford's  narrative  that  need  record  here. 
In  the  dreary  monotony  of  heat  and 
thirst  and  gradual  weakening  of  phy- 
sical powers,  two  duties  devolved  on 
Talbnt  before  all,  that  demanded  the 
constant  maintenance  of  a  clear  brain. 
On  him  devolved  the  navigation  to 
save  every  mile  of  the  direct  route  to 
the  nearest  habitable  land,  and  on  him 
depended  the  careful  measurement  of 
food  and  water  that  should  keep  life 
burning  until  help  had  been  reached. 
Halford  testifies  to  the  unwavering 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  made 
eloquent  by  singing  to  the  men  hour 
after  hour  when  even  breath  seemed 
scant.  Even  at  that,  one  poor  fellow 
went  crazy  and  required  constant 
watching  from  the  rest.  A  day  or  two 
before  they  came  ashore  they  were  in 
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a  gale,  and  while  using  their  oars  as  a 
sea  anchor,  they  lost  them.  Very  prob- 
ably on  this  account,  added  to  their 
feebleness,  although  they  made  their 
landfall  all  right,  they  could  not  han- 
dle the  boat  coming  through  the  surf. 
She  was  upset  and  the  lives  were  lost 
by  drowning  and  contusion  just  at  the 
moment  that  success  was  assured. 
Thirty-one  days  in  an  open  boat  on 
the  trackless  Pacific.  Talbot  held  her 
true  to  her  course,  and  won  out  at  the 
cost  of  his  life  laid  down  without  a 
murmur.'' 

His  body  received  Christian  burial. 
a  missionary  reading  the  burial  service 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  mission- 
ary singing  a  hymn.  His  remains  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, his  native  place.  In  a  tribute  to 
his  memory  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  the 
writer  says : 

"On  a  Surf-fringed  island  of  the 
Pacific,  where  the  smouldering  twin- 
vblcanoies  frown  on  dower-strewn 
plains,  and  the-  cocoanut  palms  nod 
drowsily  to  the  rhythm  of  the  sea,  there 
is  set  a  memorial  tablet  which  bears  the 
legend  'greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
bis  friends,  'and  the  name  above  it,  is 
that  of  John   G.   Talbot  of   Kentucky." 

This  same  inscription  is  on  his  tomb 
in  Danville,  and  also  on  the  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  chape!  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  and  none  more  ap- 
propriate could  be  found. 

The  little  boat  was  later  brought 
back  to  this  country  and  is  preserved 
as  a  precious  relic  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 


ALFRED   FOREE. 

In  April,  1872,  the  gunboat  Kansas, 
c-ommanded  by  Ccmmander  Crossman 
was  detailed  to  attend  on  the  surveying 
party  sent  out  by  the  Government  to 
examine  the  Xicaraguan  route  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  an  interoceanic  canal.  The 
base  of  operations  was  at  Greytown, 
Nicaragua.  The  harbor  had  been  a 
good  one,  but  a  dangerous  bar  had 
formed  at  its  entrance  so  that  it  wras 
safe  only  in  exceptionally  good  weath- 
er for  small  boats  to  enter,  the  large 
vessels  being  always  obliged  to  lie  out- 
side. One  fairly  good  day  Commander 
Crossman  decided  to  make  the  attempt 
to  enter.  Owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
danger,  a  watch  was  kept  on  the  whale1 
boat  in  which  the  Commander  with  his 
crew  had  embarked.  As  the  whaleboat 
reached  the  breakers  the  watch  on  the 
ship  saw  the  stearing  oar  break  and  the 
boat  capsize.  Boats  were  instantly 
manned  and  despatched  to  their  assis- 
tance. The  Navy  League  Journal  gives 
the  account: 

"Foree  jumped  into  the  first  boat,  a 
ten-oared  cutter,  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
a  boat  for  dangerous  surf  work,  but  she 
went  in  with  every  man  pulling  his 
best.  It  was  no  place  to  back  and  fill, 
but  straight  through  she  must  go  at  her 
best  speed,  and  once  over  the  worst, 
they  might  manoeuvre  to  catch  the 
swimmers  as  they  came  in. 

"Ail  that  is  positively  known  is,  that 
as  they  struck  the  surf,  Commander 
Crossman  vas  seen  struggling  weakly 
in  the  turmoil  as  the  cutter  raced  in  on 
the  crest  of  a  roller.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  Foree  jumped  for  him. 
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The  next  instant  the  cutter  herself  was 
caught  on  the  foreside  of  the  wave  and 
thrown  end  o\  er  end.  Other  boats 
coming  in  managed  to  get  through 
and  most  of  the  two  upset  crews  were 
saved,  but  both  Crossman  an  '.  Foree 
were  drowned.  They  were  picked  up 
together  and  the  grip  by  which  Foree 
held  his  Commander  told  the  story  of 
the  plucky  attempt  and  the  hard  battle 
made  to  rescue.  Theirs  were  the  first 
lives  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the 
interoceanic  canal. 

"'So  died  the  three  Kentuckians. 
Others  have  gone  in  like  manner;  but 
these  seem  to  have  been  classed  bv  fate 


to   live  good   men  and  die  heroes,  to- 
gether.'' 

Some  years  ago  a  Kentucky  lady 
visiting  at  the  Naval  Academy  was  the 
subject  of  much  good-natured  raillery 
on  the  indifference  of  the  average  Ken- 
tuckian  to  hard  study.  She  replied ; 
"In  your  chapel  you  have  five  tablets 
to  heroes,  three  of  these  five  are  Ken- 
tv.:kians." 

These  three  young  heroes  whose 
deeds  I  have  tried  to  describe  ane  the 
three  who  have  been  so  honored.  Time 
may  add  more  names  to  the  list  but 
these   should   never   be   forgotten. 

M.  A.  B. 


Histoty  of    Franklin  County. 
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By  L.  F.  Johnson. 
Course  of  Events  from  1800  to  1810. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Course  of  Events  from  1 800  to   1810. 


The  population  of  Franklin  County 
in  the  year  1800  was  5,078.0  of  that  num- 
ber 628  lived  in  the  town  of  Frankfort. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  day  of  August 
of  that  year,  James  Roberts  was  ap- 
pointed jailer  of  that  county;  the  ap- 
pointment or  selection,  was  made  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Session.  On  the 
23rd  of  September,  the  following  orders 
were  entered ;  "It  is  ordered  that  Ste- 
phen Arnold  and  John  Price,  Gentle- 
men, they  being  the  oldest  Justices 
commissioned  for  said  county,  as  fit 
persons  to  fill  the  office  of.  a  sheriff  of 
the  County  for  the  next  term  of  two 
years,  be  recommended  to  the  Governor." 
"It  is  ordered  that  Stephen  Arnold, 
Robert  Blackweii.  Anthony  Crockett 
and  William  Payne  or  any  three  of 
them  be  appointed  to  receive  the  ware- 
house, for  the  reception  of  tobacco  in 
South  Frankfort ;  provided,  the  same 
be  completed  agreeable  to  law." 

Otho  Beaty  was  elected  to  represent 
the  County  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  1800.  In  the  election 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  for  that  vear, 
Franklin  County  gave  Henry  Clay  on- 
ly three  votes. 

Daniel  Bradford  was  Post  Master  at 
Frankfort  in  1800;  John  Smith  was 
elected  to  Represent  the  County  in  the 
Lower  House  in  1801,  and  Baker 
Ewing  in  1802. 


The  following  news  item  is  copied 
from  the  Palladium.  "Frankfort  May 
29th  1800,-  Married  in  town,  on  Sunday 
evening  last.  Dr.  Lewis  Marshall  of 
Woodford,  to  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Miss  A.   Smith  of  this  place."' 

In  the  year  1798  a  ferry  was  established 
at  the  "rope  walks  one  mile  above 
Frankfort  across  the  Kentucky  river, 
from  the  lands  of  Elijah  Craig,  and  an 
inspection  of  Hemp  and  Flour  was  es- 
tablished at  the  said  ferry  "which  shall 
be  called  and  known  by  the  nanme  of 
East  Frankfort".  This  ferry  crossed  the 
river  only  a  short  distance  above  Coch- 
ran's distillery. 

The  Frankfort  Bridge  Company  was 
incorporated  December  21,  1799.  Chris- 
topher Greenup,  Daniel  Weiseger  and 
William  Trigg  were  the  incorporators; 
the  right  was  given  to  icrect  the  bridge 
from  the  South  end  of  Ann  street  to 
the  south  side.  In  1805  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Frankfort  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  repealed  and  an  act  passed 
authorizing  John  Popse  to  erect  a  bridge 
across  the  Kentucky  river  from  the  end 
of  Annie  (Ann)  street  to  South  Frank- 
fort and  fixed  the  rate  of  toll,  etc.  At  the 
same  term  of  the  Legis'ature  there  was 
an  act  authorizing  Thomas  Tuntstall  to 
erect  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky 
river  from  the  west  end  of  Montgomery 
(  Main)  street  to  his  land  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river,  "subject  to  the  same 
rules,  regulations,  penalties  and  emolu- 
ments as  John  Pope."  At.  the  same 
term  of  the  Legislature  and  on  the 
same  conditions.  John  Brown  was  au- 
thorized to  erect  a  bridge  across  the 
Kentucky  river  "from  his  land  above 
High  street  on  rhe  North  side  of  the 
river."  There  was  an  act  to  encorpo- 
rate  the  Frankfort  Bridge  Con.pany 
approved  January  25,  1810,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  across 
the  Kentucky  river  from  the  south  end 
of  St.  Clair  street.  Thomas  V.  Loofbur- 
row  and  William  Trigg  were  authoriz- 
ed to  raise  by  subscription,  a  .stock  not 
to  exceed  Thirty  thou- and  dollars  to 
be  composed  of  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each. — "provided  said  bridge 
shall  not  contain  more  than  one  pier 
in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  which 
pier  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet 
high  from  its  foundation.  The  act  also 
provided,  if  the  said  bridge  was  not 
completed  within  two  years,  the  said 
company  was  to  forfeit  ah  rights  which 
had  been  granted  by  thle  Legislature. 
There  was  an  act  approved  January 
18th,  1812,  extending  the  time  of  com- 
pleting the  bridge,  until  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1816;  this  was  the  first  permanent 
bridge  which  crowed  the  river  at  Frank- 
fort. It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  Judge 
Fir»ley^s  -chain  bridge  and  it  cost 
$25,000.00;  it  was  33-P£icet  long.  It  had 
one  pier  in  the  middle  65  feet  high;  the 
entire  length,  with  the  approaches,  was 
700  feet  and  the  width  was  IS  feet.  The 
two  chains  for  the  bridge  were  made  at 
Pittsburg;  they  were  of  one  and  one 
half  inch  square  bar  iron  and  weighed 
about  six  tons  each.     There  was  much 


difficulty  in  securing  a  foundation  for 
the  south  abutment,  because  of  the 
quick  sand  found  there;  the  water 
would  rush  in  at  the  bottom  upon  the 
workmen  as  fast  as  they  discharged  it 
at  the  top  with  pumps  and  buckets, 
working  day  and  night.  During  the 
time  the  bridge  was  under  construction, 
there  was  a  floating  bridge  across  the 
Kentucky  river  from  the  south  end  of 
Ann  street,  similar  to  a  pontoon  bridge  ; 
it  was  constructed  of  anchored  flat 
boats  covered  with  plank  for  the  road 
way  and  with  railing  on  each  side  for 
protection.  Another  bridge  of  the  same 
kind  was  used  at  the  ferry  near  the  foot 
of  Wilkinson  street  across  to  the  mouth 
of  Benson  Creek;  this  ferry  had  been 
established  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1801. 

On  June  23rd,  1801  "Stephen  Arnold, 
Gentleman,"  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Session  a  commission  from 
James  Garrard,  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
appointing  him  sheriff  of  the  county, 
whereupon  he  took  the  oath  required 
by  law  and  entered  into  bond  with  Dan- 
iel Weiseger  and  Christopher  Greenup 
a>  his  sureties.  At  the  same  time  Daniel 
Weiseger  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
County  Court.  On  the  .same  date  an 
item  of  news  from  the  Palladium,  reads 
a:  follows;  "We  are  requested  to  in- 
form the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  and 
its  vicinity,  that  on  Saturday  the  4th  of 
July,  several  of  the  students  of  both 
sexes  under  the  tuition  of  Gabriel  Nourse 
will  have  an  entertainment?  fet  the 
State  House.  In  order  that  the  ex- 
hibition may  not  interfere  with  other 
commemorations  of  the  day  the  bell 
will  begin  to  ring  at  eight  o'clock  in  rhe 
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morning  and  speaking  commence  in  the 
State  House  at  half  past  nine."  flur- 
ry's spring  was  the  usual  place  tor. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  Picnic 
etc.  This  spring  is  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  north  limit  of  the  City. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
news  traveled  very  slow.  On  December 
30,  1801,  the  Palladium  made  this 
>tatement:  "Just  as  this  paper  was  go- 
ing to  press  a  gentleman  informed  us 
Chat  Mr.  Charles  Lynch  of  Shelby  County 
had  arrived  about  four  days  ago 
from  South  Carolina.  The  Electors  had 
voted  before  he  left  that  state,  unanim- 
ously for  Mr.  Jefferson:  our  informant 
believes  the  votes  for  Vice  President 
were  divided  between  Pncknney  and 
Burr.  Mr.  Lynch  has  been  only  fifteen 
days  on  his  journey  and  was  at  Camden 
the  day  the  Electors  met. 

The  County  levy  for  the  year  1802 
was  fixed  at  "six  shillings  per  tythable." 
Zachary,  a  slave,  the  property  oi  Lucy 
Samuels,  was  accused  of  tresspass,  and 
on  January  the  31st,  tried  by  a  Jury 
and  convicted,  the  judgment  was.  "it 
is  therefore  considered  by  this  Court 
that  said  Zachary  receive  thirty  nine 
les  well  laid  on  his  bare  back  at  the 
;  ublic  whipping  post  and  that  the  sher- 
of  this  county  do  cause  execution 
r>{  this  judgment.' 

At  the  Sept.  term  1S02,  it  was  order- 

'-!   that   five    magistrates    attend    at    the 

-e  of  Phill  Bush  in  Frankfort  on  the 

.  Monday  in  April,  next,  to,  receive 

proposals  for  building  a  court  house  on 

ground  given  by  the  Legislature  to 

erect  thereon  a  court  house,  the  walls  to 

t  brick  and  not  less  than  forty  feet 

square.    At  the  May  term  1803,  it  was 


ordered  that  Christopher  Greenup, 
Daniel  James  and  Daniel  Weiseger  be 
appointed  commissioners  "to  superin- 
tend the  building  the  court  house  in  this 
county  and  to  lay  off  the  grounds  for 
the  court  house."  At  the  following 
June  term  this  order  was  entered,  upon 
motion;  "ordered  that  Hiram  Lodge 
number  four,  and  its  friends  be  permitted 
to  add  a  third  story  to  the  court  house 
which  is  now  a  building,  at  their  own 
expense  and  upon  their  own  construc- 
tion for  a  mason  hall,  provided  such 
erection  does  not  impair  the  contract 
of  the  county  with  the  undertaker, 
either  by  lessening  or  enchancing  the 
responsibilities  of  either  except  that  the 
undertakers  ane  at  the  expense  of  the 
lodge  and  its  friends  to  extend  each 
pillar  in  front  of  the  house  one  brick 
in  length."  At  the  next  term  of  court 
leave  was  given  Hiram  Lodge  "to  run 
up  the  stairs  from  the  passage  below  to 
the  landing  on  the  .south  west  or  north 
west  room  above  clerk's  room  in  the 
court  house,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the 
third  story."  At  August  term,  1804, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  commissioners 
for  erecting  the  court  house  bring  suit 
immediately  against  the  contractor  and 
his  bondsmen  for  the  non-compliance 
of  his  contract. 

Prior  to  1806,  Franklin  county  had 
no  ctAirt  house;  the  State  house  was 
used  for  holding  court  and  for  all  other 
official  business  of  the  county.  The 
court  house  was  completed  September 
15,  1806,  and  John  Rennick  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  house  and 
yard,  and  he  was  directed  to  have  as 
many  locust  trees  planted  out  as  would 
be  necessarv  to  shade  the  vard.     The 
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court  house  was  built  on  the  south 
east  corner  of  Capitol  Square,  in  front 
of  the  present  Executive  building,  and 
across  Elk  Avenue  From  Kagin  Bro- 
thers, restaurant. 

F'eming  rrigg  ts  authorized  to 
have  stone  posts  set  a:  the  corners  of 
the  house  to  prevent  wagons  and  other 
vehicles  from  injuring  it.  Some  time 
after  that,  Oliver  Waggoner  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  inclosure  of 
that  pari  of  the  public  square  allotted 
to  the  county  around  the  court  house, 
and  that  he  procure  the  necessary  sty- 
les or  steps  to  be  made  leading  in  and 
out  from  the  front  of  the  house.  A  post 
and  rail  fence  was  built  around  Khte 
square,  the  post  on  each  side  of  the 
styles  was  eight  inches  square  and 
furnished  with  a  fiddle  head ;  the  post 
had  a  pin  through  the  top  rail  of  each 
post.  Daniel  Weiseger  and  Daniel 
ja:rcs  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  "secur- 
ing the  arches  of  the  court  house"  also 
for  erecting  stocks  and  whipping  post 
in  the  court  house  square ;  also  to  let 
work  completing  the  inside  to  be  done 
in  a  plain,  neat,  workmanlike  manner 
and  to  be  completed  by  March  1.   1806. 

The  first  term  of  Circuit  court  was 
held  in  Frankfort  on  April  18,  1803, 
John  Logan  war,  the  first  circuit  judge; 
Willis  Lee  was  appointed  clerk  during 
good  behavior. 

After  the  conviction  and  execution 
of  Henry  Fields  charged  with  having 
murdered  his  wife  in  1799,  the  records 
of  the  county  do  not  show  another  in- 
dictment for  either  murder  or  man- 
slaughter until  July,  1814;  however 
there    were    numerous    indictments    for 


profane  swearing  during  that  period  oi 
time. 

At  the  Jtine  term,  1803,  John  Price 
became  the  fourth  sheriff  of  the  coun*v 
and  Daniel  Weiseger  was  re-appointed 
clerk.  At  the  same  term  of  court  Hum- 
phry Marshall  was  allowed  six  pound 
for  defending  John  Bartlett  in  the  conn 
of  appeals.  Bartlett  had  been  adjudge  i 
of  unsound  mind  and  was  refused  a  sea* 
as  justice  of  the  peace  after  his  appoint 
ment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  adjuged 
that  he  was  entitled  to  his  seat.  Th 
County  levy  for  1804  was  one  dollar 
per  "tythe."  The  first  water  work- 
ever  built  in  Kentucky  were  commenc- 
ed by  Richard  Thockmorton  in  1804.  Or. 
December  23,  1805,  the  Frankfort 
Water  Company  was  encorporated  with 
John  Brown,  William  Trigg  and  Achil- 
les Sneed  as  encorporators,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  works.  Wooded 
pipes  were  laid  from  Cedar  Cove  spring 
about  three  miles  out  on  the  Ovventon 
road,  along  Brown's  bottom  in  to  the 
town. 

A  strong  wall  about  twenty  live 
thirty  feet  high  was  built  across  the 
ravine  some  distance  below  the  spring. 
and  in  that  way  a  reservoir  was  formed: 
the  pipes  usied  were  cedar  bored  through 
the  center  with  an  inch  and  a  hall 
auger ;  and  they  were  fastened  to  each 
other  with  wooden  pins.  These  work- 
supplied  Frankfort  with  water  until 
1X86,  when  the  most  approved  syste 
then     known     was     established     instead. 

The  system  of  piping  the  water  through 
■cedar,  was  never  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Harry  Bartlett-  was  appointed 
sheriff  in  1805.  and  on  June  the  L5ti 
of    that   year    he    resigned,   and    Robe' 
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Blackwell  was  appointed  in  his  piace 
and  thereby  became  the  6th  sheriff  of 
the  county ;  on  November  18th,  of  the 
same  year  Scot:  Brown  was  appointed 
a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

A  Subscription  list  with  forty  six 
names  attached,  forming  a  fire  company 
for  the  city  of  Frankfort  was  ordered 
to  be  re-:   rded  te  County  Clerk's  c  :- 

fice  on  December  15,  1806.  On  April 
Jlst  of  this  year  Daniel  Weiseger  was 
granted  the  right  to  keep  a  tavern  on 
Ann  street  in  the  town  of  Frankfort; 
this  tavern  was  located  where  the  Ca| 
itol  Hotel  now  stands.  On  the  same 
date  there  was  an  order  entered  remov- 
ing James  Roberts,  jailer  of  Franklin 
rrty  from  office,  and  John  A.  Mitchell 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  charge 
upon  which  Roberts  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  removed  from  office  was 
"for  malpractice  in  office  by  charging 
the  county  with  his  services  and  the 
fees  attending  thereto,  and  for  the  same 
services  laying  his  claim  before  the 
Circuit  Court  to  be  audited  with  the 
Auditor  of  public  accounts.'' 

The  year  1806  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  It  was  during  that  year  that 
two  alleged  conspiracies  were  unearth- 
ed, bv  parties  who  were  living  in  Frank 
fort  There  was  che  so-called  Spanish 
conspiracy  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
Frankfort  citizens  wore  the-  chief  con- 
spirators, and  which  is  &aid  to  have  been 
planned  about  the  year  1790?  and  the 
other  one  is  known  as  the  Durr  con- 
spiracy, with  Blenerhassett  and  others 
about  1805-6. 

An  article  published  in  The  Western 
World    October     15.     1806.    openly    ac- 


cused Aaron  Burr  and  others  oi  conspir- 
ing against  the  United  States.  Col.  Da- 
viess who  was,  at  that  time,  District  At- 
torney, asked  for  a  warrant  against  Burr 
which  Judge  tnnis  refused;  but  be  con- 
vened an  extra  term  of  the  grand  jury. 
Burr  was  at  Lexington  at  that  time  and 
he  immediately  came  to  Frankfort  with 
.  his  attorney.  Burr  de- 
manded an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  charges  against  him ;  after  a  bitter 
right  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  charge. 
All  the  country  around  Fran!  fort  was 
:ra.  zitemieni  "on  the  day  >  if 

t'ne  expected  trial.  Frankfort  was  crowd- 
ed and  the  court  house  gorged  with 
citizens  and  strangers;"  After  his  re- 
lease, a  ball  was  given  at  the  Bove 
house  in  Frankfurt,  to  Col.  Burr,  which 
was  largely  attended,  and  conspicuous 
in  the  crowd  were  many  officers  of  both 
State  and  Nation.  In  a  short  time  after 
this  another  ball  was  given  in  honor  of 
Col.  Daviess  the  attorney  who  prosecut- 
ed the  case,  and  this  was  also  numer- 
ously attended. 

There  has  been  an  effort  made  to 
prove  that  some  of  Frankfort's  citi- 
ens  were  connected  with  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy ;  but  subsequent  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  show  that  the  so- 
called  Spanish  conspiracy  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Burr  conspiracy,  ex- 
cept, perhaps-,  Col.  Burr  was  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  that  independent 
Kentucky  sentiment  which  was  rife  at 
that  time,  to  forward  his  own  nefarious 
and  ambitious  designs.  The  Spanish 
conspiracy  which  the  editors  of  the 
Western  World  exposed  about  the 
same  time  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
were    made    against    Col.    Burr,    deals 
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more  particularly  with  the  people  of 
Frankfort  and  Franklin  County.  Mar- 
shall, in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tk  ns  in  unmeasured  terras  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  it.  and  he  gives  great 
credit  to  John  Wood  and  John  M. 
Street,  c  i  tors  of  t'.ie  Western  World, 
who  arrived  in  Frankfort  in  the  early 
part  of  1806.  He  says  in  his  history : 
"Then  it  may  be  said,  there  was  seen 
from  the  front  door  of  Col.  Taylor's  Inn 
an  elderly  looking"  man  of  middle  size 
and  ordinary  dress,  with  a  Godfrey's 
quadrant  strung  to  his  shoulder,  a 
knapsack  <_>n  his  back  and  a  good-look- 
ing youth  by  his  side,  both  on  foot, 
trudging  through  the  muddy  streets 
''then  unpaved  i  and  a-  if  travelers  who 
wanted  rest.  They  arrived  at  the  door, 
entered  and  are  seated:  the  e'der  an- 
nounces himself  to  be  John  Wood  and 
his  companion  Air.  Street,  who  had 
traveled  with  him  from  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  on  a  voyage  of  adventure  for 
enjoyment  and  support.  John  Wood 
was  a  professed  man  of  letter- :  the 
other  familiar  with  newspapers  and  of 
good  capacity.  On  July  1.  1806  they 
commenced  publishing  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Frankfort  to  be  styled  'The 
Western  World."  It  was  piinted  by 
William  Hamp'on,  the  proprietor  of 
The  Palladium.  On  July  -k  L806  they 
agitated  the  people  of  Frankfort  from 
center  to  circumference,  about  the  Burr 
conspiracy;  threats  were  freely  made 
against  them.  The  next  edition  agi- 
tated Frankfort  society  -till  more.  It 
was  thought  that  nothing  but  the  death 
of  Street  would  prevent  the  exposure 
of   Sebastin,   Jnnis  and  other-:  an   as- 


sassination was  attempted  by  George 
Adams  armed  with  two  pistols,  and  re- 
pelled by  Street  with  a  dirk.  Street  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  by  the  discharge 
from  the  fire-arms.  Adams  fled  but 
was  afterwards  arrested.  Adams  was 
bailed.  Humphrey  .Marshall  went  on 
the  bond  of  Street,  with  Col.  J.  H. 
Daviess.  Street  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
Adams  was  convicted,  but  it  turned  out 
that  the  indictment  failed  to  charge 
"with  intent  to  kill,"  an  omission  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  on  purpose. 
The  guilt  of  the  accused  was  conclu- 
sive. (See  "Register  of  State  Hist. 
Society  Sept.  1906.  History  of  Gen.  Jos. 
M.  Street.)  Benjamin  Sebastin  was  a 
pensioner  of  Spain.  These  exposures 
brought  an  a  legislative  investigation, 
and  to  prevent  which  Sebastin  resigned. 
Allen  B.  Magruder  stated  in  his  work 
on  the  ''Cession  of  Louisiana": — "To 
whatever  incomprehensible  spirit  of  de- 
lirium the  circumstances  may  have  at- 
tributed its  origin,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
?bout  the  vear  1789  or  1790  a  plan  was 
in  agitation  to  separate  Kentucky  from 
the  Union  and  attach  it  to  the  Spanish 
Government  of  Louisiana.  A  memorial 
was  drawn  up  addressed  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  colony,  express- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  union,  which 
was  reciprocated  in  the  >same  terms  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  chimerical  plan  proceeded  so  far 
in  its  e'Tects  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
a  proposition  to  form  the  State  into  an 
independent  government  was  intro- 
duced into  a  convention  held  about  that 
time  to  form  articles  of  separation  from 
the  State  of  Virginia."  T.  M,  Green 
says   ;u   his   prefatory   to  the  "Spanish 
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conspiracy,"  published  in  the  year  1S91 : 
"A  few  years  after  this  publication 
wa ;  made  by  Magruder,  an  exposure  of 
the  plan  to  which  he  referred  was  made 
in  1806  in  the  columns  of  'The  Western 
World;'  b  news]  ]  '  published  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  As  an  effect  of 
that  exposure.  John  Brown,  one  of  the 
principals  engaged  in  the  plan,  deemed 
it  expedient  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight  to  retire  forever  from  public  life. 
and.  as  far  as  possible,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  public  observation,  while 
Sebaston,  his  friend  and  one  of  Iris  co- 
lors was  driven  in  merited  dis- 
grace from  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Legislative  investiga- 
tion which  was  forced  by  that  expo- 
sure, and  the  results  of  the  judicial  in- 
quiries which  he  had  himself  invoked, 
left  the  unhappy  Innis.  another  oi  John 
Browns'  Associates  in  the  plan,  noth- 
ing of  which  to  boast  and  every: 
to  most  bitterly  lament.  And  though 
a  Scotch  verdict  of  acquittal  was  given 
to  James  Wilkinson,  the  prime  mover 
and  leader  in  the  plan  by  the  court- 
martial  which  was  organized  for  the 
purpose,  yet  his  own  letters  since  ob- 
tained from  the  Spanish  Archives,  es- 
tablishes the  indisputable  truth  of  the 
charges  made  a  lim,  and  no  one 

now  questions  his  guilt."     He  says  fur- 
ther: 

"In  these  pages  are  produced,  in 
their  logical  connection  and  relation  to 
each  other,  the  proofs  known  to  the 
writer,  which  show  that,  while  Ken- 
tucky was  yet  a  district  of  Virginia, 
an  engagement  was  entered  into  by 
James  Wilkinson  with  Miro.  the  In- 
tendant  of  Louisiana,  to  separate  Ken- 


tucky from  the  Lriuted  States,  and  to 
subject  her  people  to  Spain  ;  that  as  a 
result  of  this  intrigue  between  Wilkin- 
son and  Miro,  a  proposition  was,  a  few 
months  thereafter,  made  by  Gardoqui, 
the  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  to  John  Brown,  then  a  member 
of  the  Old  Congress  from  Virginia,  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  the 
privilege  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
which  Spain  refused  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  on  condition  that 
the  people  of  Kentucky  would  first 
erect  themselves  into  an  independent 
State  and  withdraw  from  the  Union; 
that  John  Brown,  assenting  to  the  prop- 
osition made  to  him  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  government  of  Torque- 
mada,  promised  to  aid  the  design ;  that 
in  accordance  with  the  engagement 
made  by  the  one  and  the  assurances 
given  by  the  other,  Wilkinson  and 
Brown,  on  their  return  to  Kentucky, 
conspired  with  each  other,  and  with 
Benjamin  Sebastin,  Harry  Innis.  Caleb 
Wallace.  Isaac  Dunn  and  others  to  ac- 
complish the  separation  which  had 
been  concerted  with  the  Spaniards,  did 
all  that  they  dared  do  to  bring  it  about, 
and  that  their  movements  in  the  Dan- 
ville Convention  of  July  and  November, 
1788,  which  were  so  happily  frustrated, 
were  agreed  upon  and  directed  to  that 
end." 

Mr.  Green  shows  a  bitterness  and 
vindictiveness  in  "The  Spanish  Con- 
spiracy "  which  are  not  fully  justified 
by  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
surround  the  case. 

Steam  cars  were  not  thought  to  be 
possible  at  that  time.  Transportation 
for   farming  produce   and  other   freight 
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overland,  in  wagons,   to  and  from  the 

territory  of   Kentucky   was  a   gigantic 

krtaking;  sc  tremendous  a  proposition 

was  it.  and  so  earnestly  did  the  pioneers 
.--ire  to  have  a  waterway  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  freight  to  the  ocean, 
that  a  plan  was  formed  to  lock  and 
data  the  Kentucky  river  to  the  three 
forks,  thence  up  the  Si  Mth  fork  and 
Goose  creek  to  the  salt  works,  thence 
by  a  canal  thirty-six  miles  long  with 
160  feet  of  lockage  in  to  Cumberland 
river  at  Cumberland  ford;  thence  four 
miles  in  Cumberland  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek ;  thence  by 
canal,  in  the  bed  of  Yellow  Creek  to 
Cumberland  Gap;  through  Cumber- 
land Gap  by  a  tunnel  probably  700  or 
800  yards  long,  and  by  canal  from 
thence  to  Powells  river  five  miles  be- 
low ;  down  that  river  successively  into 
Clinch  and  Tennessee  river  and  up 
Hiwassee  river  by  locks  and  dams : 
from  the  Hiwassee  continue  the  im- 
provement by  a  canal  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Savannah  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  that  river. 
The  Spanish  government  had  re- 
fused to  permit  the  United  States  to 
use  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for 
transportation  of  their  freights ;  a 
great  many  Kentuckians  doubt  ess 
thought  that  the  only  thing  they  could 
do.  in  order  to  reach  a  market  for  the 
produce  from  the  fertile  soil  of  the  ter- 
ritory, was  to  become  a  part  of  the 
government  which  could  do  the  most 
for  them.  Kentucky  had  been  overrun 
with  Indians;  their  depredation-,  had 
been  frequent  and  the  loss  sustained 
reason  thereof  had -been  severe;  the 


citizens  of  the  territory  had  made  fre- 
quent and  earnest  appeals  to  the 
National  authorities  for  help,  and  each 
time  their  appeal  had  been  ignored  or 
refused;  these  conditions  caused  main 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  territory 
to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Nation- 
al Government.  Then,  too,  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  States  and  territor- 
ies of  that  earl}-  date  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  same  light  as  it  has  been 
since  the  termination  of  the  war  be- 
tween  the   States. 

E.  Spillsbee  Coleman  settled  in 
South  Frankfort  about  the  year  1806 
and  established  a  tan-yard  near  a 
spring  known  then  as  Brown's  Spring, 
named  for  Hezekiah  Brown  who  lived 
adjacem  :  it  was  later  called  Cole- 
man's Spring.  In  the  year  1807,  the 
two  bridges  across  Elkhorn  at  the 
Forks  were  rebuilt ;  the  one  across  the 
South  Fork  was  let  to  Benjamin  Head, 
for  which  be  was  allowed  the  sum 
of  $78,25;  the  one  across  North  E'k- 
horn  was  let  to  Hezekiah  Keeton  as 
contractor  and  builder. 

Jeremiah  Myers,  an  inmate  of  the 
Frankfort  penitentiary,  set  fire  to  that 
institution  on  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
1807  and  a  part  of  it  was  burnt;  on 
trial  it  was  found  that  the  law  was  not 
sufficient   to    punish    him. 

In  the  year  1808  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Bank; 
it  was  fixed  at  Frankfort,  but  to  follow 
the  seat  of  government  if  moved  ;  its 
capital  stock  was  one  million  dollars. 
It  was  in  operation  for  only  a  short 
time. 

John  Lindsey  was  appointed  consta- 
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ble  Feb.  15.  1808,  and  in  the  following 

March  John  A.  Mitchell  resigned  as 
Jailer  of  the  county,  and  Paschal  Hick1 
man  was  appointed;  Jim.  John  and  Ste- 
phen Arnold  were  his  bondsmen.  At  the 
same  term  oi  court  Elisl  a  Herndon  was 
minted    const  a    the    south    side 

of  the  river,  and  Daniel  Weiseger  was 
re-appointed  clerk  of  the  county  court. 

On  August  5,  1808,  Robert  Black- 
well  became  the  eighth  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  Christopher  Greenup  pro- 
duced a  commission  from  Charles 
Scott.  Governor,  appointing  him  a  Mag- 
istrate of  the  county. 

William  McFrayer  became  the  9th 
Sheriff  of  the  county  June  19.  1809 ; 
John  Arnold  was  re-appointed  Magis- 
trate and  at  the  same  term  of  court  it 
was  ordered  that  the  fence  around  the 
court  house  should  be  extended  around 
the  public  square  so  as  to  include  the 
Capitol  and  court  house. 

Stephen  Arnold  died  December  18, 
1809,  and  his  father  James  Arnold  died 
February  19.  1810.  John  Milam  was 
appointed  his  administrator  and  Scott 
Brown  \va<  appointed  to  appraise  the 
'"slaves  and  personal  estate"  left  by 
him.  The  descendants  oi  all  the  above 
named  parties  have  been  prominent  in 
Franklin  count;.-  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

The  total  amount  of  unpaid  claims 
against  the  county  on  the  1st  day  of 
Xovember.  1809.  amounted  to  $1,466.22, 

Steel's  ferry  was  established  in  1810. 
and  a  bridge  was  built  the  same  year 
by  the  county  across  the  south  fork  of 
Benson  creek  near  Richard  Smart's ;  at 


the  same  court  James  Blair  was  elect- 
ed County  Attorney;  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion the  county  had  no  regular  attor- 
ney .  Zadock  Cramer,  Editor  of  the 
Navigator  published  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
in  1810,  said  that  Frankfort,  at  that 
time,  contained  about  one  hundred  and 
fort}-  houses,  winch  would  ^ive  it  a 
population  of  from  600  to  800  people. 
He  said  that  Frankfort  had  thnee  print- 
ing offices,  one  book-store,  a  circulating 
library,  book  bindery,  eighteen  mercan- 
tile stores  and  one  State  Bank ;  he  also 
said  in  his  article  that  a  "steam-boat, 
that  is.  a  large  boat  to  be  propelled  by 
the  power  of  steam,''  was  on  the 
stocks  a  short  distance  above  Frank- 
fort. This  boat  was  probably  the 
"Kentucky,"  which  was  the  second 
steam  boat  built  in  the  State,  and 
which  was  intended  to  navigate  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

The  editor  was  told  that  Governor 
Greenup  had  in  contemplation  the  erec- 
tion of  a  glass  factory  at  Frankfort,  in 
order  to  utilize  a  bank  of  fine  white 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  river,  a  short 
distance  bellow  the  town;  there  also  be- 
ing agitated  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  "brew  house"  at  Frankfurt. 

On  motion  of  Martin  D.  Hardin  on 
February  19th,  1810,  John  J.  Marshall 
and  himself  were  admitted  to  practice 
law,  whereupon  they  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

A  list  of  the  attorneys  at  the  Frank- 
fort bar  in  the  year  1810  included  Mar- 
tin D.  Hardin,  John  J.  Marshall,  John 
H.  Hannah,  William  Littel,  Adam 
Beatty,   John   Rowan,    Isham   Talbott, 
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William     B.     Blackburn,    Thomas    C. 
Lewis,  Robert  B.  McAfee,  John  Allen, 
James   Blair,   Humphry   Marshall,  Jas. 
Hughes,      Mathew     Lodge,     William' 
Hunter  and  James  Crawford. 

Fsham  Talbott,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Frankfort,  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  with  his  head  thrown  back; 
On  one  occasion  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Williams  was  digging  a  well  and  had 


gotten  down  about  ten  feet.  Talbott 
came  along,  with  his  head  up,  and  fell 
in  the  well  on  top  of  Williams ;  and  this 
so  enraged  him  chat  he  called  Williams 
a  damn  thief  because  he  failed  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger.  Talbott  was  very 
profane.  The  county  records  show  he 
was  presented  and  fined  several  times 
for  using  profane  language. 
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Chronicles  of  the  Old  Neighborhood 

Franklin  County — East  End. 
BY  MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 
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hranklin  County. — Last  End. 


Born  and  reared  in  this  beautiful,  fer- 
tile, and  historic  part  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty, when  the  request  came  to  us  from 
'.here,  to  write  up  this  region,  full  of 
life's  early  and  -weetest  recollections 
to  us.  we  consented  to  do  so.  It  has 
.what  the  charm  of  going  back  to 
the  old  home,  and  yet  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  we  knew  every 
roadway  and  every  mile  post  from 
Frankfort  to  Georgetown,  are  many, 
and  we  pause  with  uplifted  pen,  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  as  we  in  fancy  look 
over  the  far-reaching  landscape. 

The  route  outlined  for  us  is  along 
the  turnpike  from  Frankfort  to  George- 
town; we  only  go  to  the  Scott  county 
line  on  this  highway,  i  see  map.;  which 
is  a  short  distance  west  of  White  Sul- 
phur. This  once  famous  resort  has  been 
written  up  in  the  Register  of  1905,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Col.  Dick  Johnson's 
Indian  School,"  at  White  Sulphur.  We 
start  from  Frankfort,  the  Capital  of 
Kentucky.  This  piac  •  lie-  on  .-  th  banks 
oi  the  Kentucky  ri\  er<  is  a  city  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its 
distinction  arise-  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  Capitai  of  the  State.  The  great 
interests  of  the  State  are  legally  organ- 
ized here,  and  the  government  of  the 
State  is  promul  Erom  here,     it  is 


picturesquely  situated  among  moun- 
tainous hills,  and  towering  cliffs,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  city  by  river,  rail- 
way or  turnpike  are  through  or  down 
the  hills.  The  traveller  suddenly  come* 
upon  the  little  city  from  hilltop,  ravine 
or  river.  It  has  been  known  to  the  cit- 
izens and  their  forebears  for  a  century 
and  more  as  North  and  South  Frank- 
fort. North  Frankfort  is  the  business 
center  of  the  City  and  South  Frankfort 
has  been  the  residence  part  until  within 
a  few  years,  when  the  magnificent  new 
Capitol  was  erected  on  the  South  side. 
It  now  rivals  the  North  side  in  beauty 
and  importance. 

The  Georgetown  turnpike  has  its  be- 
ginning  in  the  Main  street  on  the 
North  .side,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a 
continuation  of  it.  Prof.  Downing  in 
his  admirable  papers  in  the  Register, 
has  written  of  the  famous  places  on  the 
south  side  of  this  turnpike — from  the 
first  depot  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  of 
which  there  is  this  picture  anil  descrip- 
tion in  the  Register  of  1904,)  here  re- 
published, and  the  Stephen's  Inn,  pic- 
ture and  history  in  the  Register  1908. 
leaving  nothing  more  of  importance  to 
note  along  the  route  until  we  come  to 
the  site  of  the  c'd  toll-gate,  that  once 
lifted  its  unwieldy  bars  across  the  Ver- 
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sallies  and  Georgetown  highways :  or 
shut  them  down  on  the  moneyless  trav- 
eler "'Ming  or  driving  on  these  roads. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  fine  in- 
structive work  by  Hulbert,  "Historic 
Highways  of  America"  we  learn  the 
importance  attached  to  the  history  of 
the  foundings  of  highways.  And 
knowing  the  interest  attached  to  be- 
ginnings in  Kentucky,  we  sought  the 
authorities  in  our  own  Statutes  for  this 
turnpike,  and  the'  railway  crossing  it 
beiow  the  toll-gate  distant  about  rOO 
feet.  In  the  Legislature  of  1S30  we  find: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  opening 
of  a  State  road  from  Frankfort  to  Lex- 
ington, February,  1S30. 

2.  An  act  to  incorporate  a  company 
to  turnpike  a  road  from  Frankfort  to 
Lexington,  by  way  of  \  ersailles. 
February    1830. 

3.  An  act  to  incorporate  certain 
turnpike  road  companies,  viz : 

To  construct  a  Macadam  road  from 
Paris  to  Georgetown ;  .capital  $40,000 
and  from  Georgetown  to  Frankfort, 
capital  the  same:     February  1830. 

4.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Lex- 
ington   and    Ohio    Railroad    Company. 

The  turnpike  from  Main  street  in 
Frankfort  was  run  to  Versailles  first. 
This  turnpike  was  not  long  completed 
before  the  roadway  from  Georgetown 
to  Frankfort  incorporated  at  the  same 
time,  joined  the  Versailles  turnpike  at 
the  toil-gate.  In  the  January  Register 
of  1903,  we  have  a  succinct  history  of 
the  railroad  referred  to,  as  crossing  the 
Georgetown  turnpike  beiow  the  toll- 
gate.  These  roadways  were  Macadam- 
ized, and  at  the  time  regarded  as  the 
finest  highways  south  of  the  Alleghan- 


ies.  We  read  in  (Collin's  History  of 
Kentucky  vol.  I,  p.  36.)  1831  Oct.  22nd 
"First  rail  stone  of  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  railway  laid  at  Lexington  with 
great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens  a  n  cl 
strangers." 

"We  have  in  the  Historical  Rooms 
two  of  the  stones  that  were  used  in  the 
track  of  this  first  railway  in  the  west, 
running  from  Frankfort  to  Lexington, 
and  in  the  Register  of  January,  1903, 
we  have  pictures  of  the  primitive  coach 
and  the  .engine.  This  car  was  first 
drawn  by  mules ;  at  the  old  depot — the 
station  on  the  hill— the  car  stopped, 
and  the  passengers  were  transferred 
to  carriages  that  brought  them  down 
into  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  mules  were  abandoned,  and  the 
quaint  engine  was  introduced  to  draw 
the  coaches,  and  later  on  the  railroad 
was  taken  to  the  top  of  an  inclined 
plane  (1835),  where  a  cable  cord  was 
attached  and  the  cars  brought  down 
the  hill  to  the  Station  on  Broadway — 
a  new  and  elegant  building  is  the  depot 
now  upon  its  site,  completed  in  1907. 

The  Frankfort  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
way in  sight  of  the  toll-gate,  runs 
from  Frankfort  to  Paris.  It  was  in- 
corporated, the  "Midland  Kentucky" 
Railway,,  which  narrae  indicated  its 
route  through  one  of  the  most  central 
and  beautiful  regions  of  the  Blue  Grass. 
It  was  laid  partly  on  the  "Buffalo 
Trace"  to  Georgetown.  The  first  rail- 
road, now  known  as  the  L.  &  N.  aban- 
doned the  track  first  used,  running  as 
far  as  the  old  toll-gate  paraded  with  the 
Frankfort  Cincinnati  Railway,  when  in 
1851   the  wire  bridge  across  the   Ken- 
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tucfcy  river,  at  the  junction  of  Benson, 
was  completed,  and  the  cars  ran  into 
Frankfort    from    Louisville. — A    tunnel 

as  cut  a  ider  and  through  Arsenal  hill 
on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  railroad 
changed  its  route  then,  and  ran  from 
Iroadway,  where  the  new  depot  is  lo- 
cated, out  of  the  city,  through  the  tun- 
nel, and  around  the  base  of  the  Qeme- 

ry  hill  ^rlooking  the  Kentucky 
nVer,  then  up  and  though  the  hills  be- 
yond into  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
County,  of  which  Professor  Downing 
has  written  in  the  Regi-ter  of  May. 
1908. 

Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Professor 
Downing  have  written  the  historic?.! 
points  and  places,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Franklin  County. 

The  toll-gaLe  now  abandoned,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Versailles  turnpike, 
on  the  Georgetown  pike,  was  succes-or 
of  an  old  time  toll-house,  on  this  road- 
way at  the  Dimmit  of  the  village  known 
as  the  Forks  of  Elkorn,  of  which  we 
shall  write  further  along.  We  have  no 
toll-zates  now  on  our  roads,  but  this 
toll-gate  so  long  u>ed  on  the  George- 
town and  Versailles  turnpike  was  a 
noted  place  in  other  days.  In  its  vicin- 
ity were  the  irrepressible  ghosts  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Pioneer-.  It  was  said. 
that  in  an  old  '.o^  ho.ise.  loner  since  torn 
away,  in  the  valky  below  the  toll-gate, 
there  was  an  Indian  massacre.  The 
house  was  an  Inn.  in  those  early  days. 
The  story  ran,  that  every  one  in  the 
house  was  killed,  and  ever  afterwanls 
strange  ■vailings  were  heard  along  the 
roadway,  and  ghosts  were  said  to  ap- 
pear to  different  people  as  they  would 
ride  from  Frankfort  to  Versailles. 


Whether  this  massacre  occurred 
at  the  time  the  Indians  threatei 
.FYankfort,  1783,  history  does  not  tell 
The  tradition  was  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  until  it  came 
to  us.  The  story  was  nearly  always  toi  ! 
rhe  siarrae  way.  To  the  children  of  the 
pioneer's  children,  and  grand  children. 
a  little  old  log  house  of  two  or  three 
rooms  (of  wdiich  we  have  a  picture^ 
was  pointed  out  as  the  'haunted  house.' 
There  were  those  who  acknowledged  a 
feeling  of  relief,  after  night-fall,  when 
they  passed  the  old  toll-gate  on  the  hiii. 
for  the  ghost  never  wandered,  it  is  told, 
beyond  it  on  the  Georgetown  pike,  but 
the  tradition  confined  the  spectral  ap- 
pearances to  the  valley,  and  along  the 
Versailles  turnpike  near  which  the 
old  traveled  road,  from  Frankfort  to 
Lexington  ran,  and  is  now  a  turnpike 
following  the  precise  roadway  made  by 
the  pioneers  from  Frankfort  to  Lexing- 
ton in  17S0. — This  historic  turnpike  in- 
tersects the  Versailles  turnpike  a  short 
distance  above  the  toll-gate,  and  there 
■ends.  The  ragged  and  broken  furrows 
of  the  old  road  down  into  the  city  from 
this  intersectio-n  on  the  Versailles  turn- 
pike may  yet  be  seen. 

It  was  over  this  road  that  LaFayette 
went  to  Lexington  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  four  white  horses  in  1825,  after  his 
visit  to  Frankfort. 

The  toll-gate  became  an  important 
point  during  the  civil  war;  now  a  his- 
toric one.  It  was  here  the  soldiers  of 
both  Federal  and  Confederate  Armies 
paused  to  reconnoitre — to  wait,  or  to 
rest.  We  take  the  following  dcscripti>  >n 
from  a  Ms-.,  written  at  the  tine — Aug. 
1862. 
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"All  eyes  when  turned  upon  the  Toll- 
gate.  The  terrible  battle  at  Big  H.'Jl. 
and  Richr-  )i  .  been  fought,  "and  the 
victory  won  by  the  Confederates.  The 
defeated  Federal  Army  in  lis  . rganized 
bands  were  scattered  alone  the  \  ersail- 
!es  and  Georgetown  turnpikes,  begging 
for  food.  Weary,  travel  worn  and  dis- 
heartened they  straggled  along,  some- 
times falling  along  the  roa  I.  and  utter- 
ly exhausted,  would  fall  asleep  in  the 
dust. 

From  Richmond,  after  the  battle  on 
Sunday  the  defeated  .Federals  1  to 
Lexington.  There  the  Fe;lera!  Army 
under  General  James  Jackson  :  I  after 
Genera!  Nelson  had  been  wounded  and 
sent  to  Cincinnati  i  was  divided  into  two 
columns,  one  of  them  to  pass  over  the 
Versailles  turnpike,  and  the  other  over 
the  Georgetown  turnpike. — and  halt  at 
the  toll-ga'e,  two  miles  east  of  Frank- 
fort, on  their  way  to  the  Capital.  The 
manner  in  which  the  two  turnpike- 
converge  forms  a  V  of  land  on  an  ele- 
vated knoll  at  the  back  of  the  toll  house. 
Xow  on  each  side  of  the  toll-gate  the 
fences  were  a'l  thrown  down,  and 
throngs  of  people  collected  at.  and 
around  the  toll-gate,  to  ^ee  the  retreat- 
ing Army.  It  was  indeed  a  novel 
sight. 

The  splendid  array  of  the  Federal 
Army  swinging  around  the  State  in 
triumph,  was  nothing  new  to  the  people; 
but  to  see  that  Army  now  at  the  toll- 
gate,  with  its  glittering  uniforms  cover- 
ed with  dust,  the  star  spangled  banners, 
torn  and  trailing  on  the  turnpike,  the 
splendid    scarfs    in    ribbons,    the    gold 


lace  tarnished  by  battle  smoke,  and  its 
soldiers  marching  scattered  and  weary, 
and  wounded,  without  the  sound  <u 
drum,  cr  bugle,  or  band,  driven  on  like 
halting  sheep,  by  the  outraged  com- 
manders, who  could  not  rally  them,  af- 
ter the  defeat,  to  beat  back  the  on- 
coming Confederates.  This  was  a 
sight  sublime  in  its  melancholy,  and  in 
its  distressful  aspect.  Slowly  they  mar- 
ched away  from  the  toll-gate,  after 
their  halt.  Then  on  to  Frankfort,  with 
the  Confederates  pressing  quickly  on 
them.  The  next  morning  by  daylight. 
a  great  multitude  had  gathered  at  the 
toll-gate  to  see  the  Confederate  Army 
march  down  the  turnpikes  to  Frankfort. 
Iz  was  the  sublime  event  of  the  war  to 
the  Kentuckians,  heralded  not  by  bands 
of  music,  and  the  firing  of  guns,  but  by 
the  defeat  of  the  grand  Army  of  the 
Ohio. 

When  the  people  who  waited,  at  last 
saw  the  gleam  of  the  Confederate  bay- 
onets sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  the  color 
of  their  tribarred  banners  crimsoning 
the  air,  their  shout  of  thundering  ac- 
claim went  up  to  the  skies. 

The  victorious  Scott  of  Louisiana,  at 
the  head  of  his  Command  first  came  in 
view.  Shout  after  ishout  of  welcome 
rent  the  air.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs 
were  waved ;  garlands  from  fair  hands 
thrown  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  of  joy  prevailed,  as  the 
Commands  filed  through  the  toll-gates, 
but  no  salutes  were  fired  from  deep- 
mouthed  cannon,  no  bells  rang  mierrily. 
as  they  came.  They  marched  like  vic- 
tor- in  superb  order,  and  with  military 
precision     down     the     two     turnpikes, 
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through   the   old   toll-gate   to   *  Frank- 
fort." 


•They  asked  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  impulse  high, 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  Spartan  lyre 
For  the  sens  01  liberty. " 


Thereafter  for  many  years  the  old 
toll-gate  was  held  in  respect  as  a  his- 
toric quarter,  and  many  are  the  stories, 
some  true  we  know,  that  are  told  of  its 
hospitality  to  certain  of  Morgan's  men 
when  escaping  from  prison  in  the  West, 
and  venturing  through  Kentucky,  going 
South,  would  remain  concealed  there, 
until  money  and  clothes  cou'.d  be  sent 
them  by  their  friends  in  the  region 
round  about. 

Some  years  ago  toll-gates  were  aban- 
doned on  all  the  turnpikes  in  and 
around  Franklin  County.  This  toll- 
gate  shared  the  common  abandonment, 
and  the  toll  house  is  now  a  place  of 
loafing  for  idlers,  at  the  small  grocery 
store  now  kept  in  front  of  it. 

The  residence  on  the  Georgetown 
turnpike  in  sight  of  the  old  toll-gate  is 
one  of  the  first  brick  houses  as  a  resi- 
dence, built  along  this  route.  In  1846, 
we  learn  it  was  the  home  of  George 
Blackburn,  son  of  Edward  Blackburn  of 
Woodford  County.  When  he  moved 
tr^m  the  house  it  was  bought  by  Henry 
Giltner,  one  of  me  most  progressive 
and  wealthy  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
county.  After  a  few  years,  he  sold  it 
to  a  Mr.  Black  .veil,  and  moved  to  the 
farm  and  built  the  elegant  residence 
out  on  the  Owenton  turnpike :  after- 
wards that  he  sold  to  Captain  Harry  I. 


"^•'hen  further  along,  the  history  of  the  Cits  of 
Frankfort  is  published,  we  .-hall  give  a::  account  or'  the 
turret]  r  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Confederate  army,  later 
■"'n.  this  day. 


Todd.  Mr.  Giltner  then  bought  "In- 
gleside"  now  the  property  of  Col. 
Charles  E.  Hoge1,  on  the  Versailles 
*turnpike.  It  was  in  this  home  Mr. 
Giltner  died,  February  14,  1865.  He 
married  Caroline  Cromwell,  and  their 
children  were:  Henry,  who  died  your 
Mary  Ellen,  who  married  Mr.  Crutcher. 
Alice,  who  married  George  A.  Lewis, 
of  Frankfort;  Benjamin,  who  resides  r- 
Xew  Mexico,  and  Anna  Bel'  Giltner,  >: 
Frankfort.  The  house  before  herein 
mentioned  as  a  former  residenoe  ot 
Henry  Giltner,  afterwards  bought  by 
Mr.  Blackwell,  was  later  owned  by  Dr. 
William  Crutcher.  It  is  now  the  home 
of  Robert  Scruggs.  ''Maple  Grove'" 
owned  by  Mr.  Wood  is  the  new  home 
in  sight  of  it,  and  the  land  was  once  a 
part  of  that  estabe.  Mr.  Luther  Crut- 
cher built  the  home  and  lived  there  for 
years,  then  moved  away.  The  home- 
stead adjoining  this,  on  the  turnpike  a 
little  further  .east,  is  one  of  the  older-.: 
settled  places  in  that  region,  the  Mox- 
ley  house.  Moxley  was  a  pioneer  set- 
tler, and  owned  land  we  learn,  on  both 
sides  of  the  turnpike ;  in  his  time  no 
turnpike  was  there,  only  a  farm  which 
adjoined  the  Major  tract.  Moxley'i 
tract  included  the  beautiful  lake  or 
the  south  side  of  the  turnpike. 
which  went  by  his  name  "Moxley  - 
Pond."  it  is  not  known  whet'n  ~ 
.Moxley  built  the  quaint  old  fashionei 
house,  or  his  successor.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  who  .  also  lived  there  rnai 
years.  We  heard  one  of  the  ladies  :: 
Frankfort.  since  deceased, — Mrs.  Joh". 
Markham.  say,  she  attended  in  her 
r/irlhood  an  "Infair"  given  to  Mr.  and 
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Mrs..  Honore  of  Louisville,  in  this 
house.  The  bride,  Mrs.  Honore  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Miss  Carr  of 
Jeffers  a  County.  Ky.,  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Lockwood,*she  was  afterward  the 
mother  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Grant.  Mr.  Lehman,  a  famous  music 
teacher  in  his  day  succeeded  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  at  this  place.  Afterwards  Rich- 
ard Anderson  owned  the  place,  and 
lived  there  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
rented  the  place  for  yea's  to  tenants. 
After  his  death  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. He  laved  there  for  years,  when 
Col.  Chas.  E.  Hoge  bought  the  property 
and  is  its  present  owner. 

Mr.  Stephen  Black  owns  the  pretty 
home  situated  south  east  of  Moxley's 
Pond,  and  this  lovely  lake  is  now  c-.1;- 
ed  "Silver  Lake."'  and  is  a  famous  fish- 
ing resort  from  early  Spring  until 
Winter.  Beyond  it  on  the  left  is  the 
Stedmanville  turnpike,  which  leads  to 
what  was  once  a  flourishing  village. 
prospe-ed  by  the  second  Paper  Mill 
established  in  Kentucky.  It  was  found- 
by  Eben  Stedman.  who  came  to  this 
State  from  Massachusetts.  He  married 
a  Miss  Steftee  of  Georgetown.  Ken- 
tucky, and  had  three  children  who  suviv- 
ed  him;  Mrs.  Sophia  Cox.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Stedman  Cox,  and  George  Stedman; 
only  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Cox  is  living  now, 
— in  Texas,  since  deceased. 

This  paper  mill  was  situated  on  Elk- 
horn,  on  the  left  stone  shoulder  of  the 
great  dam,  built  across  this  dashing,  ro- 
mantic river.  But  the  null  and  the  dam 
as  in  the  song  of  Ben  Bolt, 
"have  gone  to  decay.'-  The  Frankfort 
and    Cincinnati     Railwav    now    has    a 


bridge  near  the  site  of  the  dam,  and 
runs  through  this  picturesque  and  love- 
ly region  of  the  Elkhorn. 

The  dam  at  Stedmanville  was 'swept 
away  in  a  destructive  freshet  in  Elk- 
horn,  before  the  Civil  War.  Owing  to 
the  great  excitement  at  that  time,  the 
dam  was  not  rebuilt,  nor  the  mill  con- 
tinued. The  business  ceased  to  be 
remunerative. 

Beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Sted- 
manville road  on  the  Georgetown  turn- 
pike, is  the  great  open  field  where 
once  a  military  encampment  was  held, 
styled  Camp  Madison.  We  read  it  wras 
stationed  there  in  1843,  in  the  month 
of  July,  from  the  1st  to  the  5th.  ('Col- 
lins History  Vol.  I.  page  48.)  How 
long  it  was  continued  after  that  year 
we  do  not  knuw,  but  we  learn  later  on, 
this  military  camp  ground  was  converted 
into  a  race  track,  where  the  Grey  Eagle 
races  were  held,  and  the  fine  race  horses 
of  the  Country  ran  in  competition,  for 
the  silver  eups  offered  there. — The 
Grand  Stand  of  th'e  Judges,  was  erected 
in  a  group  of  locust  trees,  by  a  spring 
near  the  center  of  the  field.  For  many 
years  the  remains  of  the  stand  were 
seen  there ;  now  all  has  disappeared 
from  the  field,  and  in  the  spring  time 
+he  emerald  sheen  of  the  growing  wheat, 
there  lends  its  beauty  to  the  roadway. 

On  its  eastern  corner  was  built  the 
first  to'1-gate  on  this,  the  Georgetown 
and  Frankfort  turnpike.  To  the  south 
an  old  roadway  forced  its  way  between 
the  rail  fences  guarding  the  land  on 
each  side.  It  ran  a  short  distance  in 
view,  then  dropped  behind  the  cliff  at 
the  head  of  the  lane,  where  in  pioneer 
days  sitood  '"Luck-eft's  Inn,"  a  large  log 
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enclosed  in  a  stone  wall,  is  still  near  the 
site  of  the  old  manor,  now  modernized 
and  beautified  by  later  owners  beyond 
recognition. 

In  this  little  Cemetery,  there  are 
tombstones  over  the  graves  of  the  Mc 
Grackens,  the  lates  of  several,  going 
back  to  the  early  settlement  of  this 
home.  We  are  told  in  the  obituary, 
that  Mr.  McCracken  "wa;*  one  of  the 
early  adventurers  of  the  Western 
Country,  which  he  explored  in  1776." 
"He  returned  to  Maryland,  his  native 
state,  and  joined  the  army  for  Ameri- 
can Independence.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  he  came  to  Kentucky."  He 
bought  land  in  Woodford  County  also, 
and  there  is  now  a  turnpike  called  Mc 
Cracken's  road  going  out  from  Ver- 
sailles. He  was  the  father  of  Cyrus 
and  the  brother  of  Virgil  McCracken 
for  whom  a  county  in  Kentucky  is  call- 
ed, and  of  William-  McCracken,  deceas- 
ed, of  Henry  county,  and  Otlio  Mc- 
Cracken, deceased,  of  Calloway  con;.:; 
Mo.  Seneca  McCracken  may  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of.  if  not  the  first  settler  in 
this  village. 

At  the  foot  of  a  tall  sharp-pointed 
cliff,  Xorth  and  South  Elkhorn  meet, 
and  flow  into  one  broad  stream,  called 
Main  Elkhorn.  running  north  west  on 
through  the  county  to  the  Kentucky 
river.  The  Georgetown  turnpike  forms 
a  street  for  the  .illage.  before  it  enters 
the  covered  old  fashioned  bridge  cross- 
ing South  Elkhorn.  There  are  two 
churches,  the  old  Baptist  Buck  Run 
church,  founded  in  1818.  which  once 
occupied  a  beautiful  grove,  on  the  Wil- 
son farm.  lying  along  the  Georgetown 


turnpike.  After-  the  death  of  the  last 
owner  of  the  Wilson  farm,  Buck  Run 
was  removed,  brick  by  brick,  to  the 
small  lot  in  this  village,  and  the  church 
rebuilt  here, — because  more  accessible 
to  it-s  members.  The  original  ground 
reverted  to  the  Wilson  estate,  of  which 
we  will  write  farther  along.  There  is  an- 
other church,  and  a  school-house,  but 
no  other  indications  of  a  thriving  people 
save  the  pretty  homes  each  side  of  the 
turnpike. 

The  wealthiest  and  most  progressive 
citizen,  who  ever  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  village,  was  Alex  Macklin.  born  in 
Franklin  county,  about  1809.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  December,  1863. 
a  Kentucky  pork  packer,  a  Kentucky 
farmer,  a  Southern  planter,  a  banker 
and  commission  merchant  in  New  Or- 
1  ans.  He  owned  the  land  on  the  south 
of  the  village — and  a  large  body  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  South  Elkhorn,  and  on 
the  commanding  eminence  about  a  mile 
above  the  village  stood  his  residence, 
which  was  one  of  three  brick  residences 
built  by  John  Taylor,  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Macklin  bought  this 
place  about  1835,  of  Mr.  Taylor  who 
was  the  author  of  the  "First  Ten 
Churches  in  Kentucky,  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination.'-  Mr.  Macklin  also  had 
an  extensive  hemp  manufactory  in  the 
viliage. — and  the  most  extensive  rope 
walk  in  Kentucky.  This  rope  was  sold 
to  buyers  from  Xew  Orleans,  Cincinn- 
ati, and  Pittsburg,  as  well  as>  in  his  ex- 
tensive farming  demands  at  home.  We 
learn  from  (Collin's  Annals  page  46  vol. 
1,)   that   Kentucky  water  rotted  hemp, 
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and  by  early  pioneers  from  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  a  steady, 
sturdy,  intelligent  people,  who  owned 
the  land  they  cleared  and  cultivated, 
and  they  built  the  comfortable  homes 
they  lived  in.  They  vrere  honest,  up- 
right and  industrious  citizens.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
their  Country,  and  erected  churches 
and  school  houses  in  this  location  ac- 
cordingly. 

With  a  soil  of  responsive  fertility, 
they  soon  were  made  independent  by 
the  products  of  their  fields  and  or- 
chards. The  finest  varieties  of  fruit 
were  planted  by  the  farmers,  and 
grapes  of  the  best  vineyards  were 
grown  in  the  gardens,  and  overran 
arbors  and  summer  houses  in  the 
yards.  And  the  story  of  yesterday  is 
that  of  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  homes, 
and  farming  implements,  and  fine  stock 
of  every  kind,  irom  victorious  race 
horses,  far  famed  Jersey  cows,  Durham, 
and  Holstein  cattie  to  Southdown  sheep, 
and  blue  grass  swine. 

To  the  eight  as  we  ride  under  the 
shadow  of  the  yreat  cliff,  overhang- 
ing Elkhorn,  on  the  upland  is  a  farm- 
known  in  early  days  as  the  Jimmy 
Haggin.  farm.  This  Jimmy  Haggin, 
was  the  Judge  James  Haggin — who 
in  buying  a  portion  of  the  land,  wrote 
in  his  contract,  that  "he  was  not  to  be 
hastened,"  in  the  payment  therefor 
fsee  record  in  the  county  court  of 
Franklin.)  He  was  the  uncle  of  James 
B.     Haggin     of     Elmendorf,     Fayette 


County,  Kentucky.  Judge  Haggin 
was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
(New  Court  1825.)  This  tract  of  land 
is  now  embraced  in  the  Macklin  farm 
heretofore   mentioned. 

On  the  left  is  the  original  Steele 
grant  of  land,  afterward  owned  by 
Clement  Bed,  of  "Bellsgrove,"  a  farm 
on  the  upiand,  from  which  the  land 
running  down  to  Xorth  Elkhorn  was 
sold  from  time  to  time,  from  '"Bells- 
grove."  This  farm  has  been  wrritten  up, 
its  history  given  and  the  old  home,  and 
entrance  to  it  illustrated  in  the  Jan- 
uary Register,  1907.  Clement  Bell 
married  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Steele, 
Margaret  Lindsay  Steele,  and  to  her 
the  place  was  given  by  her  father. 
When  Mr.  Bell  settled  upon  the  farm, 
he  called  it  for  himself,  and  the  splen- 
did grove  of  trees  in  his  yard,  Bells- 
grove.  In  that  day  the  Bells  gave 
their  names  as  a  prefix  to  their  poss- 
essions. The  late  Henry  Bell  of  Lex- 
ington, one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
his  time,  was  a  nephew  of  Clement 
Bed, — and  he  called  his  place  at  Lex- 
ington Bell  Place,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  his  grand  daughter,  Mrs. 
Clara  Bell  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Bedsgrove  had  one  son, 
who  died  in  the  West,  unmarried,  and 
six  daughters :  Eliza,  who  married  Ben 
Ely  of  New  Jersey ;  2.  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried 1st  Russell  Lewis  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  who  came  to  Kentucky  with 
Amos  Kendall,  afterwards  Postmaster 
General  under  President  Jackson.  (Presi- 
dent.) Mr.  Lewis  did  not  live  long,  and 
his  wddow  married  her  cousin  Wm.  C. 
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Lindsay,  of  St.  Charles  County.  Mis- 
souri ;  3.  Jane  married  Otho  McCracken, 
son  of  Seneca  McCracken  before  men- 
tioned. 4.  Annie  married  Abraham 
Wells  of  New  Jersey;  after  his  death 
in  Versailles,  Kentucky  she  returned  to 
Bellsgrove,  a. id  married  2rad,  lion. 
Franklin  Chinn,  then  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chinn  was  a 
son  of  Col.  Wm.  Chinn,  noted  in  early 
days  as  an  "Indian  Fighter,"  who  mar- 
ried at  Bryan's  Station.  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  Sarah  Bryan,  daughter 
of  Captain  William  Brayan.  founder 
of  the  Station,  and  their  names  are  en- 
graved on  the  memorial  slabs  in  the 
stone  wail  around  the  famous  spring; 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  1896,  to  the 
founders,  and  pioneer  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  Fort. 

Colonel  William  Chinn  was  born  in 
Virginia,  a  descendant  of  Raleigh  Chinn, 
of  Lancaster  Count)',  Va.  ('  See  Register 
for  January,  1907.) 

Mrs.  Annie  Bell  Chinn  had  two 
younger  sisters,  who  died  unmarried, 
Margaret  and  Clementine  :  :She  in- 
herited Bellsgrove.  Her  children  were  : 
Dr.  Clement  Bell  Chinn.  deceased;  he 
married  Jane  Todd  Markham.  June 
3,  1884.  Children:  Clement  Bell 
Chinn,  Lucy  Markham  Chinn.  and  Au- 
byn  Chinn,  and  a  daughter  that  died 
in  infancy.  Frank  Chinn.  Lawyer,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Hunt,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.  ( See  Register,  1905;  children:  An- 


*?.Ir^.   Fiaeklin   Chinn    inheirted   the  home  place, 
Bellsgn    e,  but  as  Mrs  irt   of  the 

land  around  it  after  the  death  of  C    ■  in    1852, 

Pranl  lit  he  land   ol    the  Bell   heirs,    to 

he  est  ,  the  home  p  jce. 


nie  Bell  Chinn,  Elizabeth  Hunt  Chinn, 
Prudence  Blackburn  Chinn,  who  mar- 
ried Samuel  Mason,  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  and  Virginia  Chinn. 
Anna,  who  married  Dr.  Russell  B. 
Lewis,  of  St.  Charles  County  Mis- 
souri. She  died  August  12th,  190 
Husband  died  October,  1904.  Child 
ren:  Margaret,  who  married  Mr.  Ben 
Pratt,  of  Celina,  Texas.  Jennie  C.  wh  i 
married  Murray  E.  Foristell  of  Weni  - 
ville,  Missouri.  Elizabeth,  who  married 
John  T.  Robinson,  of  Celina,  Texas. 
One  son.  Russell  Bell  Lewis,  who  died 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  S.  Jennie  C. 
(the  writer)  married  John  Calhoun 
Morton,  Banker  of  Hartford,  Kentucky. 
lie  died  within  a  year  after  their 
marriage,  and  Mrs.  Morton  return- 
ed to  Bellsgrove,  where  she  re- 
sided, until  after  the  death  of  her  father 
in  1876.  In  1878  the  old  home  was 
sold  and  she  removed  to  Frankfort. 
Franklin  Chinn  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Annie  Bell  Wells,  was  a 
widower,  with  three  children  by  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Scott,  grand-daughter  of  Col- 
onel Geo.  Scott,  of  Daviess  County,  Ken- 
tucky. She  died  in  1835.  The  children 
were: — William,  who  married  Ellei 
Herndon,  of  Woodford  County;  Aman- 
da, who  married  Wickliffe  French  of 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  and  Mary 
Louise,  who  died  single  in  Decemb  r, 
1875.  Of  this  large  family  at  Bells 
grove,  only  two  children  survive 
Frank   Chinn,   and   the  writer. 

Bellsgrove  is  now   the   property 
South     Trimble,     Ex-Congressman 
the  seventh  district  of  Kentucky.  fF  >r 
further  history,  see  Collins   Histon 
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Kentucky  Vols.  1  and  2,  and  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society.  January,  1907.)  Mr.  Trimble 
has  improved  the  old  place,  built  a  new 
and  elegant  home  on  the  old  site,  and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  farms  on  the  Georgetown 
turnpike 

On  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike, 
and  directly  apposite  Bellsgrove  is  a 
large  farm.  In  1800  a  large  brick 
house  was  built  on  toe  eminence,  the 
land  sloping  away  into  meadows,  fields 
and  wood-lands  on  every  side.  The 
house  was  built,  it  is  known  by  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  who  owned  this  grant  of 
land,  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter.  Polly, 
who  had  married  Captain  William 
French,  a  sohoer  of  1812  and  toe  son  of 
James  French,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
who  came  to  Kentucky  with  Daniel 
Boone,  and  Colonel  Riohard  Calloway. 
whose  sister,  known  as  '"pretty  Kizzy 
Calloway"  Mr  French  married  at  Boones- 
boro  where  he  was  killed  afterword  by 
the  Indians.  I  See  Collins  History  of 
Kentucky,  Vol.  2. ) 

Captain  French  and  Polly,  his  wife. 
lived  at  this  farm  for  many  years,  and 
until  his  death,  March,  1863.  They  dis- 
pensed there  an  elegant  hospitality,  not 
only  to  the  hrethern  of  Buck  Run 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  they  were 
members  and  founders,  but  to  society 
in  general.  They  were  both  promin- 
ently related  to  the  leading  families  of 
the  State,  and  had  a  large  acquaintance 
throughout  the  south  where  many  of 
their  people  had  located.  The  old 
home,  in  their  day  was  a  lovely  place. 


Mrs.  French  died  in  June,  1879. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  French  were  married 
by  the  Rev.  Philemon  Vawter.  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1808.  Their  children  were 
\\  illiam  French.  Junior,  James  Taylor 
French,  Joseph  French,  Sidney  French, 
Stephen  French,  Richard  Calloway  and 
Benjamin  French.  Jane  who  married 
LeGrand  Buford.  and  Sarah  Ann  who 
married  Rev.  B.  T.  Ouinn.  and  John 
Wicklifte  French,  who  married  Aman- 
da Chinn,  all  are  now  dead. 

The  farm  was  sold  after  the  death 
of  Captain '  French,  to  Adam  Harper, 
a  neohew  of  the  owners  of  the  most 
celebrated  race  horse  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  "Longfellow.'" 
We  asked  Mr.  Harper  if  this  wing- 
footed  horse  was  named  for  the  great 
poet,  Longfellow.  "No,"  he  answered, 
''he  is  called  that,  because  he  is  a  long 
fellow."  Tins  place  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Harpers,  and  the  land  ad- 
joins Mr.  Alex.  Macklin's  on  the  west. 
Other  small  tracts  of  land  running 
southward,  and  once  a  part  of  the 
French  Place,  have  been  occupied  by 
various  tenants,  whose  names  we  could 
not  learn.  Directly  south  of  the  French 
Place  is  the  farm  once  belonging  to 
Thomas  Tate.  At  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Tate,  this  farm  was  sold,  and 
bought  by  John  Scott,  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  on  the  oppsite  side  of  South 
Elkhorn.  and  of  whose  stone  mansion, 
belonging  to  the  early  construction  of 
elegant  homes.  Professor  Downing  has 
written.  He  sold  this  place  to  Dr. 
John  Gano  Price,  a  grand  son  of  that 
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Revolutionary  hero,  Rev. -John  Gano, 
Chaplain  of  General  Washington's 
rmy.  Doctor  Price  married  Miss 
Susan  Lewis  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
uewis,  of  "Llangollen."  Doctor  Price 
died  during  the  Civil  War,  about  Jan- 

ry,    186;        Be      'as    survived    by    his 
widow,    and    two    daughters ;'   the    latter 
married   and    went    to   Rich- 
d,  \  a.  to  live.     Their  mother  sold  the 
farm  and  followed  her  children  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  front  to  the  cast  of  the  French 
Place  there  was  once  a  pioneer  home 
on  a  small  farm  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dougherty. 
He  left  the.  place  just  after  die  Civil 
War,  and  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Keizer. 
He  improved  and  beautified  the  farm, 
bu:  after  a  few  ;  ears  sold  out,  and  re- 
turned to  Payette  County.  Opposite 
and  lying  along  side  of  Bellsgrove  on 
the  north  is  a  small  farm,  first  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Forsee.  Believing  he  could 
better  his  fortune  in  another  county, 
we  learn  he  sold  the  place  to  Sidney 
Burbridge,  and  it  changed  hands  many 
times.  At  one  time  it  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  Dr.  J.  Russell  Butler  as  a 
summer  home.  Jt  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Will  McEwan,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  who  was  born,  reared,  and  for  the 
most  part  educated  in  P'rankfort.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 
He  has  recently  on  this  farm,  in  front 
of  the  old  home,  built  a  ham1- o  n  white 
cottage  on  the  hill,  near  the  turnpike. 
But  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance 
lis  farm,  running  east  and  upward 
is  a  hill,  from  which  on  this  turnpike, 


one  has  an  enchanting  view  of  the 
country  all  around,  especially  to  the 
west,  where  the  eye  rests  on  the  trees 
of  Anderson,  Shelby,  and  Woodford 
counties.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  impressive  views  of  the  many 
in  this  picturesque  region. 

As  one  descends  the  turnpike  on  the 
east,  they  reach  the  plain,  m  which  lie 
two  beautiful  estates, —  Bel  Air  and 
Woodlake.  Bel  Air  is  at  the  foot  ■'. 
the  hill.  This  is  the  widely  known 
Lewis  stock  farm.*  This  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Reverend  Cadwallad'er 
Lewis  who  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  distinguished  ministers  in 
the  Baptist  Church  of  America.  He 
died,  and  his  children  inherit  the  beau- 
tiful home.  The  land  was  a  part  of, 
and  continuation  of  John  Taylor's  grant 
of  land  before  noted,  but  was  taken 
later  from  the  estate  of  Hon.  John 
Lewis  of  ''Llangollen,"  a  noted  linguist 
and  teacher  who  owned  and  named 
"Llangollen,"  of  which  home  we  will 
write  later.  Rev.  Cadwallader  Lewis 
was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Lewis,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Nov.  5th,  1811,  and 
died  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  April 
22nd.  1882,  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
where  he  was  visiting.  He  married  Feb., 
1839,  Elizabeth  Henry  Patterson,  of 
Prince  Edward  county,  Va..  born  De- 
cember 14th,  1821.  Site  died  at  this 
home  October  4th,  1889,  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis  he  was  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Georgetown  College.  The  child- 
ren :  William  J. — Dr.  John  A. — Nof- 
born,    deceased. — Waller    HoIIaday,    de- 


'Since  sold  to  a  Capitalist  by  the  name  of  Kenney 
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ceased. — Charles,    deceased,    and    .Mary 
Patterson,  since  deceased. 

At  the  tune  Rev.  Cadwaiiader  Lewis 
bought  Bei  Air.  it  was  occupied  by  A. 


burying-ground  in  the  garden  at  Wood- 
lake.  This  was  enclosed  in  an  iron 
fence,  and  kept  a  shrine  of  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers  as  long  as  Mrs.  Bur- 


Kendeh,  who  kept  an  Inn  there  in  bridge,  Sr.,  lived  there.  She  married 
pioneer  days.  The  place  is  now  called  after  years  of  widow-hood,  the  Rev. 
.  ..-Air  for  an  ancestral  estate  in  Vir-  VV.  F.  Broaddus,  of  Baltimore;  lived 
ginia.  only  a  few  years,  when  she,  too,  died, 
A  short  distance  above  the  entrance  and  by  request  was  brought  to  Ken- 
to  Bel-Air  on  the  north  side  is  the  tucky  and  buried  there  also. 
estate  of  Woodlake.  This  land  belong-  In  order  that  we  might  be  correct  in 
ed  to  the  original  grant  known  as  this  snap-shot  history  of  this  region, 
Steele's  grant.  (See  land  grant  to  An-  v-"e  took  a  drive  from  Frankfort  to  the 
drew  Steele  in  Fayette  County,  Va.  Scott  County  line,  on  the  Georgetown 
1785)  (see  Colton's  map  of  Kentucky,  turnpike,  and  visited  among  other 
Steele's  Run.  )  Mr.  James  Bradford  at  places  Woodlake.  We  walked  around 
one  time  later  owned  this  tract,  and  the  deserted  elegant  home,  and  went  to 
from  him  Sidney  Burbridge  bought  the  the  ruined  graveyard ;  not  a  flower 
place  in  May,  1834.  (see  land  records  there,  or  sign  of  the  roses  that  once 
in  Franklin  county  court.*  Mr.  Bur-  adorned  it,  only  a  carpet  of  myrtle 
bridge  enlarged  and  improved  the  old  covered  the  ground.  Only  the  monu- 
pioneer  homestead  of  logs,  weather-  ment  of  Sidney  Burbridge,  in  a  bad 
ooarded  and  painted  it.  It  was  spa-  condition,  and  that  of  his  wife  also 
cious  and  roomy — with  porches  across  could  be  seen.  We  read  the  inscrip- 
the  front  and  end.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eur-  "  tion  on  the  nrst  stone:  "Sidney  Bur- 
bridge entertained  a  great  deal  of  com-  bridge,  born  1797.  Died  April  7.  1844." 
pany.  from  the  east  and  the  south,  and  we  The   second   stone   is   a   small   marker, 

■  have  heard  it  was  a  house  of  feasting  uprooted  by  a  tree,  and  difficult  to  de- 

and  gaiety.                                                  •  cipher.    "Susan  Broaddus,  wife  of  Rev. 

They  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  John  W.  F.  Broaddus,  Born  Oct.   31st,   1797. 

Burbridge.     He  married  young,   Emily  Formerly    wife    of    Sidney    Burbridge. 

Robinson,  daughter1  of  Gov.  James  F.  Died  1S52."     There  was  nothing  to  in- 

Robinson,  of  Georgetown  Ky.,  a  beau-  dicate  the  grave  of  John  Burbridge,  the 

tiful  school  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  son.    Desolation  reigned  supreme.  This 

ne  years  after  his  marriaee,  he  was  lot  was  reserved   by  the  family  when 

accidentally  shot  and  killed  while  out  the  place  was  sold  after  the  death  of 

with  a  hunting-  party,  near  Bridgeport.  Mrs.  Broaddus,  to  Dr.  J.  Russell  But- 

r  Kentucky.  His  father.  Sidney  Burbridge,  ler  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  about  1857. 

had     died     a     few    years     before    this,  Mrs.    Emily   Robinson    and   her    three 

and    both    were    buried    in    the    small  children  inherited  the  estate.     She  had 
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two  daughters — Susan  and  Emily — 
and  son,  John  Burbridge.  This  son 
when  grown  was  accidentally  shot  and 
lied  also  while  out  hunting.  It  is 
said  he  was  hunting  with  and  killed 
with  the  same  rirle  by  which  bis  father 
met  his  tragic  death  many  years  be- 
fore, near  Bridgeport,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Butler  so'.d  Woodlake  to  Col- 
onel Henry  C.  McDowell,  in  1870,  and 
removed  to  Louisville,  where  he  died. 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife  who  was 
Miss  Jane  Short,  deceased,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Charles  Short,  of  Louisville.  Their 
children: — Mary,  Jane.  Nannie,  Maude, 
Pierce,  Carrie,  Alice,  Thomas  T.,  and 
Sarah,  are  all  living.  Dr.  Butler  re- 
tained the  Forsee  place  for  a  summer 
home  for  several  years,  when  it  was 
sold,  changing  owners  several  times 
until  bought   by   Rev.   \\ "m.   McEwan. 

Col.  McDowell  had  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Clay  (and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  his  lamented 
son  and  namesake.  Henry  Clay,  Jr., 
who  was  killed  at  Buena  Yista.i  Col. 
McDowell  began  immediately  to  im- 
prove the  estate  everywhere.  From 
the  entrance  on  the  Georgetown  turn- 
pike to  the  beautiful  lake  in  the  front 
pasture,  and  the  old  house,  all  under- 
went changes  an  i  improvements.  A 
beautiful  gateway  was  opened  on  the 
lawn,  the  lake  was  enlarged,  and  the 
front  of  the  old  house  changed;  a  new 
''■sad  elegant  stone  addition  was  built 
looking  out  on  the  front  lawn,  and  en- 
trance from  the  turnpike.  New  fences 
were    made    as   ornamental    as    useful, 


bounding  the  land. 

Col.  McDoweil  entertained  in  a  sumpt- 
ions manner  at  Woodiake;  his  guests 
were  often  the  famous  people,  not  only 
of  his  neighborhood,  but  of  the  South, 
and  the  Nation.  He  was  universally 
admired  and  beloved,  by  neighbors  and 
friends.  Ashland,  the  home  of  Henry 
Clay,  was  purchased  in  1S65,  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
and  sold  again  on  a  change  of  site  for 
that  Institution,  in  1878.  It  was  a 
cherished  hope  of  Henry  McDowell 
to  own  it  some  day,  and  now  when  tiie 
opportunity  offered,  he  sold  Woodlake 
and  purchased  Ashland,  and  removed 
there.  He  died  there  a  few  years  since, 
survived  by  his  wife  and  the  following 
children,  named:  Nanette,  Henry  C, 
William  A.,  Julia  P.,  Thomas  C,  and 
-Madeline. 

Woodlake  is  now  owned  by  John 
C.  Noel,  a  farmer  and  capitalist,  whose 
family  does  not  live  there.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  -flight  of  an  arrowr,  from 
Woodlake  on  the  south  side  of  the 
turnpike  is  the  beautiful  Pastor's  home 
and  church,  "Providence."  This  church 
Was  built  for  Rev.  Cadwa'lader  Lewis, 
by  his  admiring  and  devoted  friends 
and  con^re^aiion.  between  the  vears 
of  1856  and  1858.  He  was  the  pastor 
of  this  church  as  long  as  he  lived  after 
its  erection.  It  is  still  the  Baptist 
church  of  this  part  of  the  county.  Near- 
ly opposite  is  a  pioneer  roadway  be- 
tween Woodlake  and  the  Hughes  p'ace 
leading  out  to  the  "Buffalo  trace," 
along  North  Elkhorn,  as  it  winds  its 
sinewy  course  through  cliff  and  mead- 
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o\v  and  beguiling  grassy  banks,  and  gentle  brow,  as  white  as  milk ;  her  dark, 
willowy  blue  grass  hedges,  up  to  the  bright  eyes  full  of  loving  welcome,  and 
Great  Crossings  in  Scott  county.  'It  her  sweet,  cordial  grace,  in  dispensing- 
is  the  only  old  tune  roan  that  has  not  the  hospitality  of  her  generous  and 
been  turnpiked,  in  this   region,  and  is  tempting  table. 

consequently  not  much  traveled.  It  There  was  always  a  pleasant  wei- 
is  called  the  Douthat  Lane,  leading  cwr^  in  this  home  for  friends  and  kin- 
also  to  the  Ireland  and  Duval!  farms,  dred,  and  it  was  a  haven  of  rest  to 
On  the  left,  as  we  pass  its  entrance,  is  many  a  homeless  wayfarer.  Mr.  Win- 
a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  as  smooth  as  gate  was  survived  by  a  large  family. 
a  prairie,  and  treeless.  It  was  once  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1876.  His 
owned  by  John  Hubbell.  He  sold  it  only  son.  Isaac,  who  inherited  the  home 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Wingate,  who  owned  the  place,  since  deceased,  married  Miss 
adjoining  farm.  Mr.  Wingate  was  one  Bettie  Bailey,  of  Stanford,  Kentucky. 
.of  the  oldest  settlers,  and  most  prom-  deceased.  They  had  three  children,  Mrs. 
inent  men  in  the  community.  A  man  Dessie  Parish  of  Midway,  Ivy.,  Isaac, 
of  sterling  worth,  of  intelligence,  and  and  the  youngest  daughter,  who  mar- 
widely  cultivated  information,  and  a  ried  at  Mayfield,  Ky.,  and  died  there. 
christian  gentleman  of  position  and  Mrs.  Martha  French,  Mrs.  Lavinia 
property.  He  was  an  eider  in  the  Buck  Thompson,  deceased.  Mrs.  Mary  Wat- 
Run  Baptist  Church,  and  his  home  was  kins-    deceased.    Mrs.    Laura    Dehoney, 


a  seat  of  generous  hospitality  to  the 
brethren,  and  to  the  neighborhood.  He 
built  the  handsome  country  seat,  with 
wide  avenue,  leading  up  to  it  from  the 
turnpike.  Mr.  Wingate  married  in 
early  manhood  Jane  Snead  of  Shelby 
county.  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Wingate  was 
a  lovely  old  lady,  so  kind  and  good  to 
every-  one,  and  so  pretty  in  her  pioneer 
fashion  of  dress,  which  she  never 
changed  to  please  the  frivolous  taste 
of  the  three  generations  in  which1  she 
lived.  She  makes  a  picture  in  our  mem- 
ory, hanging  on  its  wails  like  a  paint- 
ing of  Sulley's,  sitting  at  the  head  of 
her  dinner  table  in  her  long  dining- 
room,     her     kerchief,     white     as     snow 


deceased,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Ouinn,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

The  old  home  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Hughes,  a  farmer,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  Hodges,  and  they  have 
five  children.  The  sons,  one  a  soldier 
and  surgeon  in  the  Philippines,  Dr. 
Leonard  S.  Hughes,  Ben  H.,  a  farmer, 
Josephine  and  Mary  Laura,  and  a  twin 
brother,  James  W.  LIughes. 

Opposite  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  south 
side  lies  the  best  known  place  in  this 
vicinity,  "'Llangollen."  This  tract  of 
land  is  a  continuation  of  the  John  Tay- 
lor land  grant.  We  learn  he  built  the 
stone  house  for  his  daughter,  Sallie, 
who  married  J.  Smith.    They  removed 


to    Springfield,    Illinois,   and    Mr.    John 
s  her  breast,  her  dark  hair      Lewis,     poet,     writer,    and    celebrated 
combed   smoothly,  and   parted   over  a      teacher  in  his  day,  bought  the  farm  in 
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iS34.  and  named  it  '"Llangollen."  for 
his  e-tate  in  Virginia.  He  had  there  a 
school,  famous  in  its  time,  where 
among  his  pupils,  wore  the  distinguish- 
ed jurists  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Lewis 
moved    to    Georgetown.    Ky.    first    in 

1832 Fterwards  bought  an  1  moved 

-  "Llangollen."'  Ke  enlarged  the  old 
stone  house,  and  converted  i:  into  a 
boarding-school,  where  many  or*  the 
young  men  and  women  of  that  vicin- 
ity were  educated.  While  an  educator, 
Mr.  Lewis  found  time  to  write  a  charm- 

_  romance,  a  tale  of  the  great  ivana- 
wha,  entitled  "Young  Kate  or  the  Res- 
cue." Afterwards  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems  containing  mam  ge  is 
.  He  was  universally  respected  and  ad- 
mired for  his  fine  character  and  attain- 
ments. He  died  August.  1858.  He 
married  in  Virginia.  Miss  Jean  Wood 
Daniel,  of  that  famous  family  that  con- 
tinues its  distinguished  record  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  descendants. 

The  children  were  Frances  Ann,  who 
married  William  Mitchell  at  "Llang- 
ollen." May.  1836;  Rev.  Cadwallader 
Lewis;  Elizabeth  Travers.  Geo.  Wythe, 
Mary  Overton.  John  Moncure  '  See 
Hayden's  Virginia  Genealogies). 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
"Llangollen"  was  sold  and  bought  by 
Captain  Thomas  Steele,  who  owned 
and  lived  at  the  Addison  Lewis  farm 
then,  and  which  adjoined  "L'angolkn." 
After  the  death  of  Captain  Steel'.,  his 
=on.  William  Steele,  who  'lived  at 
''Llangollen,"  sold  the  farm  to  Mr.  S. 
Payne.  He  lived  there  a  few  years,  and 
sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Threlkeld.  He  lived 
there  some  years,  then  moved  away 
and  "L!an;roden"  was  sold  and  bought 


by  Mr.  O.  Kenney  of  the  firm  of  Ken- 
ney  Brothers,  lumber  merchants  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  This  place  is  al- 
-.va\  s  called  ".Llangollen"  for  its  famous 
owner's  sake,  and  the  distinction  his 
literary   attainments   gave   it. 

George  Wythe  Lewis  married  Mary 
Todd,  daughter  of  George  Todd,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Frankfort.  His 
.-ons.  George  and  Joseph  B.  Lewis,  are 
two  of  the  best-known  men  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  were  for  many  years  ed- 
itors of  the  "Roundabout."  Mr.  Geo. 
Lewis  is  one  of  the  prominent  masons 
in  the  State.  Waller  Lewis  died  un- 
married, as  did  his  sisters,  Mary  aYid 
Elizabeth.  Lucy  married  Mr.  Holla- 
day,  of  Virginia,  and  Susan  married 
Dr.  John   Gano  Price. 

We  now  pass  the  entrance  to  "Llang- 
ollen" and  we  come  to  the  hillside 
north  of  the  turnpike,  where  now  a 
turnpike  road  is  running  to  the  Stamp- 
ing ground,  some  miles  beyond  in 
Scott  county.  Here  on  the  little  emi- 
nence above  the  turnpike  stands  the 
venerable  school-house,  known  as 
"Buck  Run."  Below  as  in  the  days  of 
our  own  childhood,  runs  the  branch 
called  "Buck  Run."  It  rushes  along 
in  places  as  if  driven  in  fright,  then 
hides  away  among  the  grasses  and 
sedgey  banks,  then  again  Hashes  its  sil- 
very breast  in  the  sunlight,  and  springs 
away  like  a  deer,  down  through  cliff 
and  meadow  to  S^uth  Elkhorn  a  mile 
away.  In  other  flays  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  was  a  cool,  delightful,  never- 
failing  spring,  and  here  around  the 
edges  of  the  stone  basin,  were  set  the 
bottles  of  milk  that  the  children 
brought    in     their    dinner    baskets    to 
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school.  Then    the    school    hours    were  name    Stamping    Ground,    from    having 

from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  been  the  camping  place  of  vast  herds  of 

twelve  o'clock,  then  play  time  until  one  buffalo  and  deer.  The  buffalos,  especially. 

o'clock.      The    children    sat    under    the  -sought   this   vicinity    on    their   way   to 

trees.,  in  spring  and  summer,  and  their  and  from  the  Great  Crossing,  in  Scott 

repasts  were  spread  upon  the  grass,  pic-  county,   a   place   of  historic   note   now. 


nic  fashion.  After  this  meal  they  had 
time  for  a  frolic,  then  they  were  called 
to  the  school  room  in  old  Buck  Run, 
and  lessons  were  resumed  until  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


It  is  said  the  existence  of  buffalo  trace 
is  still  found  here  where  the  wooly  for- 
esters browsed  upon  the  sweet  cane, 
and  the  salt  of  Sulphur  licks  along  this 
route,    in    early    days.      White    Sulphur 


Buck  Run  school  house  no  longer  Springs  is  on  the  trace,  now  an  aban- 
occupies  the  interest  there  a-  the  sole  doned  watering  place,  near  the  .Frank- 
object  of  attention.  It  :-  an  antique,  lin  county  line,  east.- 
still  in  use  as  a  district  school  house.  Along  the  Stamping  Ground  turn- 
but  so  changed  is  its  surround:r.gs.  it  pike  is  located  the  farms  of  well-known 
looks  strange  to  us.  Only  one  tree  people  in  other  days,  and  the  land  still 
stands  in  front  of  it.  where  once  a  perpetuates  their  memories,  though 
group  of  forest  trees  were  its  c?-mpan-  they  have  long  since  passed  away.  Dr. 
ions.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  turn-  Church  Blackburn's  old  stone  mansion, 
pikes,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  "Warwick."  is  still  standing.  Dr.  Black- 
school-house,  is  a  large  abandoned  to-  bum's  only  son,  Ely  Blackburn,  lives  in 
bacco  barn.  Opposite  this,  and  from  Georgetown.  Ky.  His  only  daughter, 
the  entrance  to  "'Llangollen",  down  to  Mrs.  Sallie  Runyan,  lived,  until  her  death 
this  point  is  a  hamlet,  without  a  street  some  years  ago,  with  her  married  daugh- 
or  sidewalk.  The  houses  are  neat  and  ter,  Mrs.  Addison  Chinn,  in  Lexington, 
new  two  store  houses:  one  a  grocery,  Ky.  Mr.  Thomas  Blackburn  died  many 
the  other  a  large  building.  u~ed  for  gen-  years  ago.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
era!  merchandise,  and  this  is  owned  bv  sons  and  daughters,  only  two  of  whom 


R.  L.  Sims.  P.  M.  for  Woodlake,  as  the 
little  hamlet  is  called.  The  changes 
here  make  Back  Run  unfamiliar  to  the 
men  and  women  of  to-dav,  who  learned 


survive,  Mrs.  Willie  McKee,  and  Mrs. 
Bcttie  Benton. 

Mr.  John  Macklin.  deed.,  brother  of 
Alex.   Macklin.   Sr.,  before   mentioned, 


their  first  lessons  in  reading,  writing,     had  a  large  farm,  funning  westwardly 
geography,    latin-grammar,    and    arith-      from  the  turnpike,  on  which  was  dis- 


metic  in  the  old  gray  stone  house. 

Below  in  the  valley,  is  a  pretty  cot- 
tage owned  by  Dr.  Montfort.  The 
turnpike  we>t  of  this  cottage,  is  the  one 
leading    to    the    Stamping    Ground    in 


covered  a  lead  mine  years  ago.  This 
mine  is  worked  profitably  under  the 
name  of  the  Kessinger  Lead  Mines, 
near  Switzer,  or  the  F.  &  C.  station  in 
this     county.       The     Macklins     have 


Scott     county,    edging     the     Franklin      moved  away  or  died,  except  Mrs.  Bur- 
county  line  on  the  north.     It  takes  the     bridge  Blackburn,  who  was  Miss  Emma 
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Macklin.  a  daughter  of  John  Macklin. 
Her  sister.  Miss  Bettie  Macklin  mar- 
rte  1  Rev.  Stephenson,  of  Georgetown, 
Kentucky. 

There  are  other  owners  of  farms 
along  this  turnpike  whose  names  we 
could  not  learn.  There  is  a  small  vil- 
lage also,  occupied  by  negroes,  called 
Watkinsville*  The  '.and  was  owned  by 
Henry  Leigh  Watkms,  a  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Wingate.  He  -  arried  Mary 
Wingate.  Both  have  been  dead  many 
vears.  Xo  children  survive  them. 

We  return  to  the  Georgetown  turn- 
pike. Above  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Montfort,  before  noted,  is  the  land  once 
known  as  the  cid  Wilson  place.  The 
farm  was  one  of  the  early  tracts  of 
land  surveyed  and  built  upon  by  the 
Rev.  John  Taylor.  The  red  brick 
house  located  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  Georgetown  turnpike,  with  en- 
trance now  on  Stamping  ground  turn- 
pike, was  built,  we  learn,  by  Rev.  John 
Taylor.  He  was  one  of  the  land  rich 
men  of  his  day.  and  built  as  many 
homes  as  he  built,  or  assisted  to  build 
churches.  Captain  Tjaac  Wilson  bought 
of  him  this  home,  in  the  early  part  of 
1800.  He  was  a  soidier  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  married  twice.  By  his  first 
marriage  he  had  five  children.  His 
sons  were:  Franklin  Wilson,  John  Wil- 
son, and  Isaac  Wilson.  Daughters  were 
Eliza,  who  married  Captain  Thomas 
Steele,  and  Mary,  who  married  Mr. 
Price  and  went  to  Missouri.  Captain 
Wilson  married  a  second  time,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Macy.  a  daughter  of  Reuben 
Anderson  of  the  county.  Her  daugh- 
ter married  Morgan  Bryan  Chinn.  By 
his    second    marriage    Captain    Wilson 


had  one  child,  a  .son,  Robert  Wilson. 
He  married  Annie  Bell,  daughter  of 
Frank  Bell,  a  neighbor,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell, 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  Robert  Wilson  in- 
herited the  old  home,  and  lived  there 
until  Ins  death  a  few  years  past.  [Lis 
sons  sold  the  farm  and  left  the  State, 
It  is  now  the  property  of  James  M. 
Hughes  and  son.  Beyond  this  horn  : 
is  the  farm,  adjoining  Cant.  Wilson,'** 
and  once  a  section  of  it,  long  known  as 
the  Frank  Wilson  home.  The  land  runs 
to  the  Scott  Co.  line  indicated  by  an  up- 
raised stone  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike. 
After  the  death  of  Frank  Wilson  the 
farm  was  sold,  and  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters.  This  elegant  place 
is  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Marshall,  wddow  of  T.  J. 
Marshall,  deed.,  formerly  of  George- 
town,  Ky. 

Below  the  marker  for  the  Scott 
county  line,  on  the  turnpike,  was  once 
a  brick  house  known  as  the  Tutt  house. 
The  family  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  that  vicinity  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  yet  the  house,  wdndowless,  bleak 
and  solitary,  stood  there  on  the  site. 
near  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mar- 
shall. Opposite  this  farm,  on  the  south 
side,  as  we  return  west,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Wood's  place,  a  large  farm  edg- 
ing Scott  and  Woodford  counties.  It 
was  once  the  farm  of  Frank  Bell,  .» 
respected  and  independent  husband- 
man. His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Frank  Wil- 
son. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  BeU. 
his  family  sold  the  place,  and  it  is  n    •  • 
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the  property  of  the  Wood's  family. 
Mr  Beli  had  four  sons :  John,  who 
married  Miss  Allen,  of  Shelby  county, 
whose  eldest  son  is  General  J.  Frank- 
lin Bell,  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Other  sons  were,  Joseph,  David  and 
Henry.    Only    three    d  rs:    Mrs. 

Robert  Wilson,  before  written  of, 
Alice,  Mrs.  Henry  Hailey  and  -Mrs.  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  Mary  Bei!. 
deceased. 

Of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Bel! 
farm  we  cwuld  learn  nothing  save  that 
he  was  a  wealthy  farmer  ani  stock 
raiser.  Below  this  farm  on  the  turn- 
pike and  west  of  it.  is  the  farm  and 
home  of  the  late  Waller  Lewis,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Cadwallader  Lewi*.  He  mar- 
ried Euodie  Helm,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Ben  Hardin  Helm,  of  Elizabethtown. 
Kentucky.  It  originally  belonged  to 
John  Wilson,  brother  of  Frank  Wilson, 
(both  sons  of  Capt.  Isaac  Wilson). 
He  married  Miss  Laura  Dillon.  They 
had  no  children,  but  adopted  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  who  afterward  married 
Mr.  Townsend.  a  journalist  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  their  son  is  John  Wilson 
Townsend,  the  writer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  moved  to  Lexington  an!  sold 
this  farm  to  Mr.  John  Frazier,  of  that 
city.  He  built  the  present  pretty 
country  house.  This  farm  runs  down 
to  the  Spring  Station  turnpike,  which 
is  its  boundary  for  some  distance. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  turn- 
pike is  the  home  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  son 
of  Frank  Wilson,  who  married  Miss 
Willie  McRee,  daughter  of  Wiiiina 
Blackburn  McKee.  This  farm  is  an 
ancient  one.  About  seventy  years  ago, 
there  was  on  the  Mte  ''i.r'at  present 
home    a    two-story    brick    hcu^e  which 


belonged  to  and  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Craig.  The  land  was  a  part  of 
the  old  Addison  Lewis  farm,  before 
•  alluded  to.  The  whole  tract  was 
bought  from  him  by  Captain  Thomas 
Steele,  son  of  Captain  John  Steele,  of 
Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  wdio  was 
a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  Thomas  Steele  brought  his 
family  to  live  in  the  house  where  Ad- 
dison Lewis  lived,  now  owned  by  Jno. 
Scott,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Joel  T.  Scott. 
He  had  two  sons  only,  William  and 
Dr.  Theophilus  Steele,  the  latter  a  res- 
ident of  New  York  City.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Steele  were  charming,  delightful 
people,  and  dispensed  a  lavish  hospi- 
tality in  their  quaint,  elegant  home. 
Captain  Steele  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Henry  Clay, 
Frank  Hunt,  and  men  of  that  stamp. 
I  Le  gave  honoring  breakfasts,  dinings 
and  suppers  to  the  first  men  of  the 
State  and  Xation,  and  one  would  meet 
at  these  entertainments  the  inotable 
people  of  that  Elysian  period  in  Ken- 
tucky in  which  he  lived.  Not  far  from 
his  home  was  the  home  of  Terah  Flag- 
gin.  He  had  represented  the  county 
of  Mercer  in  the  Legislature  of  1827, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  county  of 
Franklin  that  he  bought  a  farm  on 
South  Elkhorn,  near  the  boundary  of 
Woodford,  and  to  this  home  he  brought 
his  Turkish  wife,  Adalina  Benali, 
daughter  of  an  official  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Washington,  where  he  met 
and  married  her.  She  was  a  distin- 
guished lady  in  the  neighborhood,  very 
accomplished  and  handsome,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Captain  Steele's. 
She   was  the   mother  of  James   Benali 
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Haggin,   who    inherited    her   taste    for 
..-iental  magnificence. 

About  1847  we  learn  Mr.  Haggin 
sold  his  farm  on  South  Elkhorn,  and 
moved  to  Frankfort.  Captain  Steele, 
concluded  upon  receiving  a  fine  offer 
I  place  fro:::  Mr.  Scott,  a 
ghbor.  to  sell  out  the  land  on  South 
F.lkhorn,  and  move  to  the  Craig  place. 
This  he  did  in  1858-59.  He  built  the 
present  home  there  on  the  command- 
ing eminence  overlooking  the  George- 
town turnpike  below,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  situation  is  one  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  In  this  home  Capt. 
Steele  and  his  beautiful  and  lovely  wife 
expected  to  spend  the  evenii  %  i  their 
lives,  among  the  friends  they  loved 
best,  enjoying  in  opulent  ease  their 
good  fortune.  Their  soi:s  had  married. 
William  had  married  Miss  Emma  Ben- 
ton, a  young  girl  of  fortune,  from  Mt. 
Sterling,  and  they  were  living  near 
them  at  "Llangollen,"  their  home  at 
that  time.  Theophiius  had  graduated 
with  distinction  at  a  medical  college 
in  Paris,  France,  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, established  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Lexington. 
Ky.,  and  married  Sophinisba,  a  dau- 
ghter of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge. 
Life  was  a  delight  to  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Steele  in  their  home  on  the  hillside, 
and  their  hospitality  was  boundless  to 
friends  and  kindred. 

K  ntucky  a',  this  time  had  reached 
its  zenith  of  beauty,  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  was  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Eldorado  of  the  South. 
She  had  railroads,  telegraphs,  illumi- 
nating gas,  but  no  telephones,  no  au- 
tomobiles, no  electric   lights  and  cars. 


and  no  air  ships,  only  balloons  ascend- 
ed into  the  heavens  and  floated  upon 
the  billowy  sea  of  air,  among  the 
clouds.  But  Kentucky  had  a  happy 
people,  gifted,  educated,  traveled,  and 
everywhere  respected.  But  fate  does 
not  continue  the  paradise  it  founds,  nor 
does  it  protect  from  destruction  and 
desolation  the  homes  of  happiness  that 
man   builds   in   them. 

The  Civil  war  of  1861-1865  came  on. 
In  the  summer  of  1860  a  huge  comet 
long  predicted,  appeared  in  the  heavens 
and  rent  the  clouds  from  North  to 
South  by  its  tortuous  sword  of  fire. 
Thoughtful  people  who  saw  it,  revived 
the  old  superstition  of  its  ominous  sign 
of  war  and  woe.  Still  Kentucky  hoped 
to  avert  the  sorrow  it  portended,  but 
die  war  came  on.  Captain  Steele,  al- 
ways a  warm  enthusiast  in  whatever 
cause  he  espoused,  was  an  eloquent 
and  zealous*  friend  of  the  Southern 
cause.  His  advocacy  of  its  rights,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  subjected  him  to 
harsh  treatment  by  its  enemies,  and 
to  avoid  arrest  and  imprisonment,  he, 
under  advice  of  his  friends,  left  his 
home  and  went  to  Canada.  There  be 
took  a  house  in  Windsor.  It  became 
a  haven  for  escaped  prisoners  from  the 
Northern  prisons,  where  they  remained 
until  they  could  (receive  money  and 
equipments  from  home  in  the  States, 
so  that  they  could  return  through  the 
lines  to  their  commands  in  the  South. 
Mrs.  Steele  joined  her  husband  there, 
and  their  home  here  passed  into  strang- 
ers' hands.  She  died  in  Windsor,  and 
was  brought  back  to  Kentucky,  and 
buried  quietly  in  the  Wilson  grave- 
yard at  the  old  plaoe.     After  the  war 
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some  years.  Capt.  Steele  returned  to 
Kentucky.  He  gathered  up  the  remnants 
of  his  fortune  here,  and  decided  to 
make  his  future  home  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  winter  of  1S71.  while  in  the 
promising-  hope  of  restoring  his  broken 
fortunes,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  died  in  ew  Orleans.  -March.  1871. 
His  remains  were  brought  back  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  buried  in.  his  lot  in  the  cem- 
etery- at  Frankfort.  He  was  the  last  of 
a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  all  men 
who  had  given  rank  and  fame  to  the 
State   ((See  Ky.  Yeomen.  April  1871.) 

The  home  and  farm  from  time  to 
time,   have   passed    from  one  owner   to 


another,  until  bought  by  the  present 
proprietors;  Mrs.  Willina  McKJee,  and 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Here  ends  the  line  at  Buck  Run,  on 
the  south  side.  Along  this  highway 
from  Frankfort  to  the  Franklin  county 
line  touching  Scott,  we  have  noted 
every  home  in  our  '.imited  space.  There 
are  a  few  tenants  beside  the  turnpike 
we  have  not  "mentioned  by  name,  for 
the  reason,  before  this  article  can  be 
published,  these  tenants  -may  be  in 
another  county  or  State. 

Guided  by  records  and  our  personal 
knowledge  of  the  land  of  which  we 
have  written,  we  have  finished  the  task. 


K 
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LINES  IN  THE  CEMETERY  AT  FRANKFORT. 


A  softly  hollowed  hand  of  purpling  hills 
Holds   fields  and  river',  bridge  and  dreaming 

town : 
While  from  these  heights,  the  quiet  gaze  down 
Unseeing;   the  sun  its  amber  wine   cv.;;pills 
Behind    swift   cloud    racks   till   the    woodland 

thrills 
With    golden   light,    that   drips    from    leaf   to 

leaf. 
To  spend  itself  on  mellowing  fruit  and  sheaf, 
And    blossoms    mirrowed    in    slow,    sleeping 

rills. 

The   Touch   of   mist   soothes  all   the   land  to 

peace, 
Bright   maple   trees   burn   low,   and   root    and 

spire, 
Where     trees     usurp,     and     flower     starred 

meadows  cease, 
Ca:ch  from  a  passing  beam  elusive  hre. 
Then    smoulder   dully   red ;   while   sweet   and 

near 


A  bird's  delirious  rapture  charms  the  ear. 

So  fair  the  scene,  so  peaceful  the  estate 

Of    calm   majestic    death,-  one    scarce    would 

deem  ' 
Aught  else  than  figments  of  a  fevered  dream 
The  noise  of  contest  or  of  stern  debate; 
Yet  do  the  Fathers  of  a  Sovereign  State, 
Pass  yonder  pillared  threshold  o'er,  while  still 
The  marble  victory  builded  on  this  hill 
Calls  over  out  upon  them  to  the  great. 

Shall  she  lack  heroes  who  hath  need  of  such 
For  crown  and  guerdon?     In  her  outstretched 

hand 
The  laurel  wreath  still  asks  the  vital  touch. 
Of    living    brows; — who    joins    her    stainless 

band. 
Is  one  for  aye  with  those  of  deathless  name 
Who    made    their    sacred    quest    Kentucky's 

fame. 

Bessie  Hutch  ins  Smith. 


New  York  City. 


June  Meeting   on   the    6th,    1908, 

Last  Meeting  of 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

In  the  Old  Rooms  in  the  Old  Capitol. 


LAST  MEETING  IN  ITS  OLD  HOME. 


For  the  first  time  since  his  inaugura- 
tion as  Governor,  Gov.  Willson  yester- 
day attended  the  semi-annuaJ  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  ex-offieio  Presi- 
dent. This  was  perhaps  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  which  will  be  held 
in  the  society's  rooms  in  the  old  Capitol 
building. 

The  feature  of  the  da\  wa-  a  short 
address,  which  the  Governor  made  to 
the  Society,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
heartiest  sympathy  with  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished,  and  promised 
to  do  ail  that  he  can  toward  promoting 
the  good  which  is  being  done  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Society.  It  was  decided 
at  this  last  meeting,  following  a  recom- 
mendation of  Rev.  William  Crow.,  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  securing  portraits,  pic- 
tures, memorials,  tablets,  etc.,  of  Ken- 
tucky pioneers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  various  professions,  to  be 
placed  in  the  society's  new  quarters  in 
the  new  Capitol  building. 

The  different  religious  denominations 
will  be  a-ked  to  furnish  such  portraits 
or  likenesses  of  their  leaders,  the  bar 
will  be  asked  for  representations  of  its 
leading  members  of  the  past,  and  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  State  will  be  asked  to  see 
that  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves along  educational  lines  in  the 
early  history  of   the   State   are  suitably 


represented  in  'the  State  Historical 
Rooms.  The  special  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  this  work  was 
selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  01. 
the  society,  after  adjournment,  as  fol- 
lows :  Governor  Willson,  Chairman ; 
Rev.  Win.  Crowe,  for  the  ministers ; 
Prof.  G.  C.  Downing  for  the  educators, 
and  \V.  W.  Longmoor  for  the  bar. 

The  meeting  of  the  society  was  well 
attended,  much  interest  being  aroused 
in  the  display  of  a  unique  and  celebrated 
quilt,  which  had  been  bequeathed  the 
society  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Wingate  Sawyer. 
It  was  bung  on  the  wall  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  admiring  curiosity.  It  was 
stated  that  the  quilt  was  over  100  years 
old.  Its  design  showed  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  smoked  between  Wm. 
Perm  and  the  Indians  under  the  great 
Elm  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety read  an  interesting  description  of 
the  incident,  written  by  J.  Sutton  Wall, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
ot  the  Society  was  returned  to  Mr.  Wall 
for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  Morton  read  a  letter  from  E'rof. 
j.  C.  Spillman,  of  Saltillo.  with  reference 
to  the  interment  of  American  soldiers, 
who  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  Mr.  Longmoor  read  Major 
Stanton's  poem.  •"The  Frankfort  of 
Other  Days."' 
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COMMITTEE  OF  STATE 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
Gov.  Willson,  president,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  society  en  Sal    rda  ig,  that 

a  committee  be  appointed  to  meeat  thte 
Capitol  Commissioners  and  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  furnishing  the  new 
historical  rooms  in  the  new  Capitol,  the 
following  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  Saturday: 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Longmoor.  Miss  Sally 
Jackson,  Miss  Rebecca  Averiil.  Miss 
Pattie  Burnley,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  6th,  of  June, — using  the 
quilt  of  Penn's  treaty  pictures  for  illus- 
tration. 

WILLIAM  PENN'S  TREATY  WITH 
THE  INDIANS. 

By  /.  Sutton  Wall,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

''The  history  of  the  life  and  character 
of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the' 
great  Keystone  State  of  our  Union,  js 
too  well  known  for  repetition  in  much 
detail  here;  but  a  few  words  in  relation 
to  his  dealings  with  the  native  Indians 
as  he  found  them  along  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  on  tils  first  arrival  in  America, 
which  have  been  so  beautifully  delineated 
by  one  of  our  lady  pioneers  many  years 
ago,  on  the  handsome  quilt  now  exhibited 
before  our  society,  may  not  be  amiss." 

The    Province    of    Pennsylvania    was 
granted  to  William  Penn  principally  for 


two  reasons,  which  are  mentioned,  though 
not  fully,  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  March 
4.  1681 — First,  on  account  of  the  patri- 
otic and  religious  spirit  exhibited  by 
Penn  himself,  in  "a  commendable  desire 
to  enlarge  our  English  Empire  and  pro- 
mote such  useful  commodities  as  may  be 
a  benefit  to  us  and  our  Dominions,  as 
also  to  reduce  the  savage  natives  by  gen- 
tle and  just  manners  to  the  love  of  civil 
society  and  Christian  religion ;"  and, 
secondly,  to  reward,  by  emoluments  to 
the  son.  for  the  meritorious  services 
which  his  father.  Admiral  Sir  William 
Penn,  then  deceased,  had  rendered  to  the 
Crown. 

Having  secured  the  King's  grant,  he 
arranged  for  the  sale  of  parts  of  his 
province  before  leaving  England,  and 
issued  an  announcement  containing  a 
short  description  of  the  country,  the  na- 
ture of  the  intended  constitution  and 
laws  :  the  price  of  the  land  ;  the  character 
of  persons  suitable  for  the  undertaking, 
and  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  journey; 
concluding  with  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  all  not  to  enter  into  the  undertaking 
rashly,  or  without  :'An  eye  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  the  disposal  of  them- 
selves." 

On  July  11,  1682,  a  list  of  conditions 
or  concessions  were  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  William  Penn,  Proprietor  and 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  certain  adventurers  and  pur- 
chasers intending  to  come  to  said  Prov- 
ince. Four  articles  in  these  conditions 
had  special  reference  to  the  care  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  Other  articles 
related  to  the  laying  out  and  sale  of 
lands,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  citizens, 
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die  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  merchant  marine. 

Besides  his  instructions  concerning  the 
Indians,  Penn  wrote  them  a  letter,  which 
was  delivered  by  his  Commissioner,  in 
which  he  stated  his  desire  to  enjoy  his 
Province  with  their  "love  and  consent," 
and  to  gain  their  "love  and  friendship  by 
a  kind,  just  and  peaceable  life."'  and 
that  the  people  whom  he  should  send 
were  of  the  same  mind.  And  if  any  one 
should  offend  them  they  were  to  have  a 
full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same, 
by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both 
sides. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  same  year  he 
prepared  and  published  his  so-called 
"Frame  of  Government,"'  in  the  pream- 
ble to  which  he  set  forth  his  leading 
ideas  on  the  nature,  origin  and  object  of 
government.  He  declared  it  to  be  of 
divine  origin,  bearing  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  the  outer  that  religion  bears 
to  the  inner  man;  that  its  object  is  to 
encourage  the  well  disposed,  to  shield 
virtue  and  reward  merit,  to  foster  art 
and  promote  learning;  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  "in  reverence  to  God  and 
good  conscience  towards  men"  he  had 
framed  his  scheme  of  government  "so' 
as  to  support  power  in  reverence  with 
the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from 
the  abuse  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience  and  the  magis- 
trates honorable  for  their  administration.'1 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  P<-nn 
had  received  a  charter  or  patent  from 
King  Charles  II.  of  England,  for  nearly 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  pre- 
sent boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  he  did 
not  believe  it  just  and  right  :o  take  the 
lands    from   the   Indians    without   some 


compensation.  He  believed  that  the  na- 
tives by  the  laws  of  nations,  were  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  that  its  purchase 
from  them  was  an  indispensible  condi- 
tion of  his  scheme  oi  government.  By 
practicing  this  policy  throughout  his  sub- 
sequent dealings  with  them,-  he  establish- 
ed a  precedent  to  which  his  successors 
in  the  province  rigidly  adhered  until  the 
Indian  title  became  extinguished  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  charter.  He  soon 
won  their  confidence  and  esteem  by  Ins 
fair  dealing  and  familiar  conversations. 
He  joined  in  their  feasts  and  ate  their 
roasted  hominy  and  acorns.  They  called 
him  the  great  Onas,  and  were  delighted 
to  have  him  at  their  feasts  and  sports. 
His  famous  meeting,  called  the  ''Great 
Treaty,"  was  held  at  Shackamaxon,  now 
Kensington,  in  Philadelphia,  beneath  the 
foliage  of  the  celebrated  Elm  tree,  in 
November,  1682.  The  tree  formed  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  under  whose  bran- 
ches friendly  nations  had  met  and 
smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  iong  before 
the  landing  of  the  pale-faces  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware.  Dense  masses  of 
cedar,  pine  and  chestnut  spread  far 
away  on  every  side,  cut  by  the  noble  river 
whose  underiled  waters  bore  our  patriot 
army  to  and  fro  in  the  great  contest  h* 
Liberty  and  Independence  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. "Governor  Penn  received  the  In- 
dians with  dignified  ease,  and  when  the 
reception  was  over,  Taiminent,  the  chief 
sachem,  alter  advancing  a  few  steps  and 
putting  on  his  head  a  chaplet  into  whidfo 
was  twisted  a  small  horn,  his  symbol  of 
authority  and  power,  sat  down.  Tine 
older  sachems  stood  on  his  right  ami 
left,  the  middle  aged  warrior;  ranged 
themselves   in    the    form    of   a   credent 
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around  them,  and  the  younger  men  form- 
ed the  outer  circle.  When  all  were  seat- 
ed the  chief  sachem  announced  their  de- 
sire to  hear  from  the  governor." 

Penn  arose.  "The  Great  Spirit/'  he 
said,  "who  ruled  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  Father  ox  all  men  born,  wh 
ness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to 
dwell  with  them  in  peace  and  friendship, 
and  to  serve  them  with  all  his  power. 
Himself  and  followers  had  met  them  un- 
armed, because  their  religion  forbade  the 
use  of  hostile  weapons  against  their  fel- 
low creatures;  they  came  not  to  injure 
others,  that  was  offensive  to  the  "Great 
Spirit,"  but  to  do  good,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted ;  having  met  in  the  broad  path 
way  of  truth  and  benevolence,  the) 
ought  to  disdain  deception  and  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  by  candor,  fraternity 
and  love." 

This  meeting  is  vividly  reproduced  in 
the  historic  picture  executed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated artist  Sir  Benjamin  West  in 
1775,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society.  The  treaty 
tree  was  long  preserved  in  the  affection 
of  the  Indians  and  colonists.  The  Meth- 
odists and  Baptists  often  held  their  sum- 
mer meetings .  under  its  shade.  It  was 
blown  down  in  1810,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  two-hundred  and  eighty- 
three  (283!  years  old,  having  been  one 
hundied  and  fifty-five  (155)  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Many  of  its 
pieces  were  ^vrought  into  vases,  chairs, 
work-stands  and  other  articles  for  pre- 
servation as  relics.  The  Penn  Society 
erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  where 
the  tree  stood,  near  the  intersection  of 
Hanover  and  Beach  Streets,  Kensington, 
which  bears  the  following  inscription: 


On  the  North,  "Treaty  Grounri  of 
William  Penn  and  the  Indian  Natives, 
1682  ;"on  the  South,  "William  Penn, 
born  1644,  died  1718;"  on  the  west, 
"Placed  by  the  Penn  Society,  A.  D.  1827, 
to  mark  the  Great  Elm  Tree ;"  and  on 
tiie  East,  "Pennsylvania  founded  1681  by 
deeds  of  Peace." 

The  fame  of  the  treaty  under  the  Elm 
tree,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  "Great  Treaty" 
is  coextensive  with  the  civilized  world. 
Voltaire  said  "It  is  the  only  treaty  be- 
tween those  nations  and  the  Christians 
which  was  never  sworn  to  and  never 
broken." 

Du  Ponceau  and  Fisher  in  their  "Me- 
moir on  the  History  of  this  Celebrated 
Treaty,"  say  that  "The  true  merit  of 
William  Penn,  that  in  which  he  sur- 
passed ail  the  founders  of  empires 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  is  not  in  having  made 
treaties  with  or  purchased  lands  of  the 
Indians,  but  in  the  honesty,  the  integrity, 
the  strict  justice  with  which  he  constant- 
ly treated  the  aborigines  of  the  land ;  in 
the  fairness  of  all  his  dealings  with  them, 
in  his  faithful  observance  of  his  prom- 
ises ;  in  the  ascendancy  which  he  ac- 
quired over  their  untutored  minds ;  in 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  his  con- 
duct and  his  character  inspired  in  them, 
and  which  they,  through  successive  gen- 
erations until  their  final  disappearance 
from  our  soil,  never  could  nor  did  for- 
get, and  to  the  last  moment  kept  alive  in 
their   memories." 

Penn's  correspondence  gives  us  much 
additional  insight  into  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning his  "Holy  Experiment"  in  the 
primitive  days  of  our  continent.  In  on« 
of  his  letters,    where    he    refers    to    bis 
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many  labors,  he  says:  "As  to  the  out- 
ward things  we  are  satisfied ;  the  land  is 
rrood,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs 
beautiful  and  provisions  good  and  easy 
to  come  at:  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
wild  fowl  and  fish ;  in  fine,  here  is  what 
Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob  would  be  well 
contented  with;  and  service  enough  for 
God.  for  the  fields  are  white  for  the  har- 
vest. O,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these 
parts,  freed  from  the  anxious  and 
troublesome  solicitations,  hurries  and 
perplexities  of  woeful  Europe !" 

The  colossal  statue  of  William  Penn 
which  surmounts  the  dome  of  Munici- 
pal Hall  in  the  city  of  "'Brotherly  Love, " 
is  made  to  face  north-eastward  towards 
the  great  Treaty  ground,  in  commemera- 
tion  of  that  historic  spot. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  know-  that  the 
potent  results  of  his  initial  efforts  on 
that  eventful  occasion  have  not  been 
wholly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware, but  have  extended  tlhteir  beneficent 
influence  throughout  the  length  .and 
breadth  of  the  errand  old  Commonwealth, 
which  has  the  unique  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  state  in  our  American 
Union  to  bear  the  family  name  of  its 
illustrious    founder. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  add  a  few  lines  from  Judge 
Peter's  beautiful  poem  on  Penn's  Treaty 
Elm. 

"Tho'  time  has  devoted  our  tree  to  decay, 
The  sage  lessons  it  witnesses  survive  to  our 

day. 
May  our   trustworthy   statesmen,  when  called 

to  the  helm, 
Ne'er  forget  the  wise  TREATY  held  under 

our  ELM. 


All  hail  to  thee,  highly  favoured  tree, 
Adorning   our    land — the    home    of    the    free ' 

Most  worthy  was  he 

Who  first  honour'd  thee, 
And  thou,  like  Him,  immortal  shalt  be." 

The  following  beautiful  poem,  read  by 
Major  Henry  T.  Stanton,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  of  Frankfort, 
Oct.  6,  1SS6,  is  re-published  by  requi  it. 
It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  many 
admirers  of  the  musical  verse  and  ele- 
gant diction  of  the  poet.  He  is  among 
''the  majority  on  the  other  side,"  who 
have  died  -since  that  illustrious  and  happy 
day  in  Frankfort  when  thousands  were 
its  guests,  to  congratulate  and  rejoice 
with  her  and  with  the  State  upon  that 
eventful  day.  The  most  distinguished 
of  her  orators  and  writers  were  there, 
to  celebrate  in  song  and  eloquence  the 
history  of  the  Capitol ;  and  no  one  on  that 
occasion  had  closer  attention  from  the 
audience  that  thronged  the  State  House 
Square  than  Major  Henry  T.  Stanton,  as 
he  stood  and  read  this  poem,  on  the 
.  er-wreathed  stand  erected  for  the 
speakers  and  readers  selected  for  this 
famous   occasion. 

(Ed.  The  Register.) 

Read  by  W.  W.  Longmoor,  at  the 
June  meeting  on  the  6th,  1908  of  the 
State  Historical  Society. 

CENTENNIAL  POEM. 
(By  Major  Hexry  T.  Stan-ton.") 

About  this  vale,  with  gold-wrought   crowns 
In    fervid    sun-light    showing — 

With   leaf-made    folds    of   royal    gowns 
O'er  royal  sandles  flowing — 

To  shut  it   out   from   ruder    fells, 
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'And  hold   apart"  its   graces, 
These    monarch    hills,    like    sentinels, 
Stands  steadfast  in  their  places. 

It  must  have  been  in  lavish  mood 

That    free    designing    nature 
Gave  this  environed  solitude 

Its  boii  >g      ing  fea  ura 
It   must   have   been   in    moments    free, 

When  time  was  out  a  counted, 
She  tarried  here  in  pride  to  see 

Her  fairest  jewel  mounted. 

At  every  hand  these  monarchs  rise 

And  stand  above  the  steeples, 
.  Where,  nestled  in  her  verdure,  lies 

This   city   of   the   Maples. 
At    every   hand,    in    sunlight's    sheen, 

Their  mighty  heads  are  lifted, 
Where  Autumn's  yellow  clouds  are  seen 

In  harvest    fullness   drifted. 

So    stood    they   in   that    long   ago, 

When  all  tjeir  sides  were  brackened, 

E'er  yet   this   highland   waters'    now- 
Had  harnessed  been  and  sfackened; 

E'er  yet,  when  with  its  warning  scream 
And  smoke-dischargmg  funnel, 

The   car,   impelled   by   giant   steam. 
Had  hurtled  through  the  tunnel. 

That  long  ago  is  yet  unsung, 

When,  with  no  hound  to   follow, 
The  free  deer  took  his  course  among 

The   ferns  in  Devil's  Hollow ; 
When  o'er  the  tide  there  lay  no  bridge 

Of    girder,    brace    and    tenon, 
But  proudly  then,   by   ford  and   ridge, 

He  swept  the  Trace  to  Drennon. 

Then  in  the  pools  the  fierce  pike  lay 

Unsnared   for  later  dishes, 
And   free,  by  right  of  strength,  to  prey 

On   small   and   weaker  fishes; 
Then  on  the  cliff,  'hi  eagle  stood 

To  scan  the  under  cover, 
And  mark  the  drumming  pheasants  brood 

Or  note   haunts  of  plover. 

From  Yeatmans'  Branch  to  Leestown  Ford 

The  elm  trees  hid  the  river, 
Where  springtime  waters  brought  unoared 


The  lightning's  mountain  sliver — 
Uprooted   oak   and   brittle   ash, 

By   time   and   tempest   rifted, 
From    off   the    flood    with   whirl   and   crash 

To    shallow    sand-bars    drifted. 

That  rime,   the    present   dimly   sees, 

And   through   some  vistas   partial. 
When   came   the   daring   McAfees, 

And  Taylor,  Adams,  Marshall — 
That   long   ago,   it   should  be   sung, 

And  by  no  common  singer ; 
For   fame  deserves  die  best  among 

The  best  that  God  can  bring  her. 

If  Fie  who  from  His  high  throne  still 

Does   note  the   falling  sparrow, 
Will  call  to  lite   from  yonder  hill 

The   dust   of   d?ad  O'Flara, 
The   voice  will    come  to  sing  this   song 

And   fitly   tell   this   story 
In  tones  that  shall  be  borne  along 

The  echo  halls  of  glory. 

It  is  not  mine  to  search  the  dust 

And    dark    debris    of    ages, 
To  fill  today  with  records  just 

These  blank  historic  pages; 
It  better  fits  the  sons  of  those 

Who   did   great   deads   as   trifles — 
Who  won  this  primal  valley's  close 

With   axes   and  with   rifles. 

A  Crittenden,  a   Daviess,   Brown, 
A    Chinn,   a    Todd,   an    Innes, 
Should  write  the  story  of  this  town 

From    first    event    to    finis. 
The  Wilkinsons  have  passed  away, 

The   Yeatmans   Lees   and   many 
Who,  in  their  roles   of  yesterday, 
Were  held  the  peers  of  any. 

I  dare  not  'croach  the  later  field 

That  brought  the  letter   staples, 
From  which  this  'closure  stands  revealed — 

A  city  of  the  aples ; 
Their  deeds,  their  lives,  are  written  clear 

In    thrided    street    and    alley, 
And  everwhere  their  marks  appear 

To   decorate   the  valley. 
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And  strong  events  in  mind  are  held, 

And    in    tradition    cherished; 
That  should  not  go  unchronicled 

For  sake  of  those  who  perished, 
For  some  there  are  who  plainly  yet 

Can  see   that   scene   repeated, 
When  brave,  beloved   Lafayette 

On  this    fair   spot  Was   greeted. 

The  Love  house  stands  no  longer  here 
Where,  from  the  crowd  secluded. 

The  co'd,  ambitious  Aaron  Burr 
His  scheme  of  Empire  brooded; 

But   seme  are   mindful  of   the   dance, 
In  stately  grace  perfected, 

Where  once  the  proffered  hand  of  France 
A  Frankfort  queen  rejected. 


*It  is  a  tradition  that  Louis  Phillippe,  at 
this  dance,  invited  a  ;-oung  laay  to  dance  with 
him  and  she  declined,  fearing  it  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  plain  young  man  she  had  de- 
clined to  dance  the  '"Minuet"  with  but  a  little 
while  before. 


In  camp,  in  court,  at  chancel  rail, 

For  all  great  trusts  selected, 
These  lives  that  early  left  the  vale 

Were   rounded   and  perfected. 
They  had  their  time  throughout  the  past 

In  shade  and  sunlight  dapples ; 
They  ripened   here  and   fell  at  last 

Like  golden-coated  apples. 

They  lived  and  fled  this  hamlet's  homes, 

By   time's    rude   passage   smitten ; 
Their    history    in    granite   tones 

On  yonder  mount  is  written. 
There  sleeps  this  City  of  the  Past, 

Its  pallid  marbles  showing 
Where,  through  the  silent  ways,  at  last 

This  of  today  is  going. 

And    people    yet    shall    rise   and    fall, 

While  still,  in  sunlight  glowing, 
These   monarch   heads   above   them  all 

Will  stand,  their  gold  crowns  showing; 
And  still  to  hide  from  ruder  fells, 

And  keep  apart  its  graces, 
This  valey's  steadfast  sentinels 
Will  hold  their  honored  places. 


IML 


- 


DEPARTMENT 


OF 


CLIPPINGS  AND  PARAGRAPHS 


OF 


Current  Literature. 


ABOUT  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  ZARR  AND  ZARINA  OF 

RUSSIA  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  HIS 

TORICAL  SOCIETY. 


More  than  onoe  it  has  been  said  these 
portraits  were  not  genuine  oil  por- 
traits. For  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
we  will  quote  from  the  list  of  dona- 
tions to  this  Society  at  its  first  annual 
meeting  as  published  in  the  Yeoman, 
•February  13,  1879. 

"Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay.  White  Hall, 
Madison  Co.,  Ky. 

An  exceptionally  handsome  donation 
came  froin  this  gentleman.  It  consists 
of  two  original  and  finely  executed  oil 
portraits  from  life  of  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander II.  of  Russia  and  the  Empress, 
by  the  noted  European  artist,  Winter- 
haller."  We  trust  weyshail  hear  no  fur- 
ther dispute  upon  this  subject.  Mr. 
Clay  presented  these  portraits  to  the 
Society  in  person,  along  with  other 
things,  among  them  the  court  sword  of 
Russia,  that  he  used  during  his  term  as 
Minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  sword 
he  mentions  in  his  will  as  havmg  been 
given  to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society. 


TWO  REMARKABLE 
BIRTHDAYS. 


Mrs.  Judith  Langhorn  Marshall  cele- 
brated her  eighty-second  birthday  yes- 
terday at  her  home  on   St.   Catherine 


street  in  a  most  informal  way,  being 
at  home  to  the  many  friends  who  called 
to  congratulate  her. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  floral  offerings  and  many  tel- 
egrams and  notes  from  friends  at  a 
distance.  Her  son,  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Marshall,  of  New  York,  and  her  niece, 
Mrs.  Judith  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  spent 
the  day  here  and  received  with  Mrs.' 
Marshall  the  many  callers. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes 
paid  her  was  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
of  Frankfort,  who  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Marshall  the  following  beauti- 
ful poem : 

"I  send  these  sweet  roses  to  tell  you 

In  their  language  of  rare  perfume. 
How  glad  our   hearts  are  to  greet  you, 

Today  our   rose  in   full  bloom. 
The    time   has   brought   to   its    Kingdom 

O    rarest    and    loveliest    things — 
A  woman  already  for  crowning, 

Her   good   deeds,   her  unseen   wings. 

"A  life  that  is  lovely  and  noble, 

A  life  that  heaven  has  blest 
With  the  iews  of  His  grace  and  His  favor, 

A    fair   rose   of    Sharon   at  best. 
This  is  what  we  love  to  think  you — 

A  rose  spirit  blest  of  the  skies, 
Whose  goorness  and  beauty  and  sweetness 

To  the  worid  so  much  fragrance  supplies. 

"Thou  hast  been  to  all  hearts  such  a  treasure; 
'Tis  poverty  not  to  know  thee  indeed ; 
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Thou  hast  brought  to  the  friendless  a  blessing 
To  the  sorrowing  such  balm  as  they  need. 

And  the  rosary  of  Friendship  no  brighter 
Jewel  or  bead  on  its  cord 

Hast  than  name  of  Judith  L.  Marshall,  . 
Earth   Angel  we  know  of  the  Lord.*' 

Another  charming  .remembrance  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  from  Mrs.  Nancy 
Mourning,  who  will  celebrate  her  one 
hundredth  birthday  early  in  July.  On 
the  card  accompanying  her  flowers,M>rs. 
Mourning  wrote,  "Birthday  Greetings 
from  the  O'd  Lady  to  the  Young 
Ladv." 


MRS.   ELIZABETH    MOURNING 

Celebrated  Her  One  Hundredth  Birth- 
day Last  Evening  by  Receiving 
Her  Friends  Informally. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
joyable gatherings  in  Louisville  recently 
was  last  evening  when  the  many  friends 
as  well  as  relatives  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hubbard  Mourning  gathered  at  the 
home  of  her  son,  Mr.  Garland  Mourn- 
ing, 1332  Third  avenue,  to  celebrate  her 
one  hundredth  birthday. 

No  invitations  were  issued,  and  her' 
friends  called  informally  between  the 
hours  of  7:30  and  10  o'clock,  and  Mrs. 
Mourning  was  assisted  in  receiving 
them  in  the  drawing-room  by  her  son 
and  daughter,  Mr.  Garland  Mourning 
and  Mi>s  Nannie  Mourning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Mourning  and  Mrs.  John 
Price. 

Mrs.  Mourning  presented  a  quaint 
and  charming  appearance,  and  wore  a 
soft  gown  of  white  crepe  de  chene  with 
cape  and  deep  cuffs  of  rare  old  point 


lace.     She  wore  a  dainty  cap  of  white 
crepe  lisse,  and  carried  a  white  fan. 

The  entire  house  was  a  bower  of 
flowers  sent  Mrs.  Mourning  in  honor 
of  her  birthday,  one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciated remembrances  being  one  hun- 
dred beautiful  American  -Beauty  roses 
sent  her  by  the  clerks  in  Robinson- 
Norton  Co. 

Another  charming  remembrance  was 
a  most  beautiful  silver  bowl  engraved 
with  her  name,  the  date  of  her  birth 
and  the  date  of  her  one  hundredth 
birthday,  and  inscribed  "A  Gift  From 
Loving  Friends."  It  was  presented  by- 
Mrs.  Judith  Langhorn  Marshall,  who 
read  a  most  beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Mourning  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
given  by  the  ladies  of  the  church  of" 
which  Mrs.  Mourning  has  always  been 
a  most  beloved  member. 

Two  handsome  birthday  cakes  were 
sent  as  gifts  to  Mrs.  Mourning.  Both 
cakes  were  beautifully  decorated,  and 
were  ornamented  with  100  candles. 
They  were  placed  on  tables  in  the  din- 
ing-room. 

Refreshments  were  served  on  the 
lawn  to  the  guests,  and  those  present 
will  long  remember  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  this  greatly  beloved  woman  sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren. 

A  number  of  out-of-town  relatives 
and  friends  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Mrs.  Mourning.  Among  them  were : 
Mrs.  Florence  .Fans,  of  Hickman,  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Roy  McKinney,  of 
Paducah  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Tate,  of  Camp- 
bel'sville;  Mrs.  Cecilia  Eppenhausen 
Bailey,  of  Shelby  county ;  Miss  Juliet 
Howard,  of  Lebanon,  and  Mrs.  William 
Lisle,  of  Lebanon. 
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From   the  Roundabout 

IN'     MEMORY     OF 

■  HENRY  T.   STANTON 
Poet  La*  v.:.v  of  Kenti 


"The  harp  that  once  thro*  Tara's  halls 
The  sou!    )f        sic  shed, 

Now  hangs   as-  unite   on    Tara's   walls 
As   if   that   soul  were   dead. 


It  seems  but  yesterday,  the   summer, 
His  song  rang  out  all  through  the  land, 

All  the  world  caught  up  its  murrner, 
it  fl    ved  out  rich  and  grand. 

When   as   minstrel   he   stood    playing 
His  deep  harp  with  Southern  tones, 

Where  the   great  of  earth  were  laying 

Flower   crowns   on   voiceless    stones. 

Poor  reward  was  this  for  valor, 

But  this  soldier  bard  with  skill 
Tuned  his  harp  strings  deft  and  mellow, 

And  no  word  with  note  went  ill. 
'Twas  a  moment  of  proud  glory, 

In  the  North  he  sang  iia*  song. 
In  Chicago  told  the  story 

North  and  South  will  now  prolong. 

Years  ago  in  deathless  numbers, 
By  the  walls  of  fame  he  prayed 

That  the  world  should  sing  the  wonders 
That  his  poet-heart  had  made. 

"Where   the  poet-souls   immortal 
"Held   their  revelry  of   song, 

"He  might  pass  the  amber  portal." 
And  the  Jasper  halls  along. 

Then  he  struck  the  chord  of  sorrow — 

Rang  its  uni  ersal  strain, 
Which  shall  pierce   thro'   earth's   tomorrow 

And  in  yesterdays  remain. 
Sweeter  that  his  notes  in  dying 

Took  their  cadence  from  the  skies. 
When   his    soul  seemed  poised    for   rlyinsr 

To  the   choir  of   Paradise. 

Long,  by  his  side  his  harp  sat  silent, 
He  seemed  listening  for  some  strain, 

Drifting  back   from  youth's   fair  island. 
He  might  catch  and  sing  again. 


Last   he  bent  his   head   in  slumber 

And  his  spirit  took  its  flight 
Quick  as   -  ar  that  (lashes   under 

Clouds,  that  cannot  quench   its  light 

Where  his  dreams  of  bliss  ami  splendor 
Are  the  real  things  of  the   soul— 

Where   life   is   rich   and   life   is    tender 

He   has   found  die   poet's  goal. 
There  beyond  the  amber  portal 

His  golden  harp  in  -rand  accord 
Strikes  its  notes  with  souls  immortal 
"Who  sing  glory  to  the  Lord." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Moweon. 
(Republished  by  request  of  Confederates.) 


HISTORICAL  ROOMS 

Prove  Center  of  Attraction  for  Visitors 
to  City  During  K.  E.  A.  Mieeti-ig. 


Since  Monday  morning  the  histor- 
ical rooms  have  been  thronged  with 
the  educators  and  strangers  in  the  city. 
Though  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  de- 
clined to  read  an  original  poem  before 
the  Educational  Association,  she  has 
been  at  the  historical  rooms  a  part  of 
each  day,  meeting  the  strangers  and 
assisting  the  efficient  Librarian  of  the 
society.  Miss  Jackson,  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  visitors. 

Strangers  from  all  directions  of  the 
United  States  have  been  shown  the 
rare  and  precious  relics  of  the  society. 
Artists  have  been  there  with  their 
kodaks;  reporters  and  writers,  taking 
pictures  and  making  notes  from  the 
Registers,  and  the  old  manuscripts,  not- 
ably that  of  the  history  of  Fort  Meigs, 
and  autograph  letters  of  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  with  regard  to 
"certain  officers  taking  part  in  the 
battle;"   autograph    letters   of    Madison. 
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Monroe,  Jackson  and  Henry  Cay; 
Dolly  Madison's  letters  during  the  war 
of  1812;  autographs  of  the  famous  men 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson,  -etc., 
Daniel  Boone — rifle  and  powder  horn ; 
the  sword  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the 
sword  of  Theodore  O'Hara  :  flags  of  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  armies;  Cuban 
and  Phillippine  arms,  pikes,  swords, 
bolos  and  other  instrument-  >f  savage, 
heathen  and  barbarian  warfare,  sent 
as  relics  to  the  society  by  military  men, 
who  were  in  the  wars,  and  are  ex-Ken- 
tuckians. 

The  ladies  are  more  especially  in- 
terested in  the  embroideries  and  the 
souvenir  china  in  the  cabinets.  This 
collection  is  very  line.  There  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  first  china  broaght  to 
America,  as  well  as  the  rarest  ceramics  of 
China,  Japan,  .France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  America,  given  by  the  donors 
in  honor  of  their  famous  ancestors  in 
Kentucky. 

The  visitors  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  words  of  highest  praise  of  the 
society,  that  had  collected  such  a  valua- 
ble historical  property  for  the  State. 
The  rooms  wil'  continue  to  be  open 
every  day  during  the  week  and  the 
visitors  to  the  city  will  be  cordially- 
welcomed  to  them  by  the  librarian, 
Miss  Jackson,  and  other  members  of 
'he  society,  who  will  a;s-:st  her  in  en- 
tertaining them. 


HISTORIC  SPOTS 

Will  Be  Marked  By  Handsome  Stone 
Tablets. 


To  be  put  up  by  State  Historical  So- 
ciety.     First   will   be   placed   on   site   of 


old  Lane  house — Lesson  for  younger 
generation. 

To  preserve  the  location  of  and  keep 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Kentucky,  tine  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  has  plans  on 
foot  to  place  stone  markers  on  the  sites 
of  those  events  which  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  development  of 
Kentucky.  These  markers  will  be 
placed  in  Frankfort  first,  and  several 
will  be  located  in  this  city,  where  the 
history  of  Kentucky  has  been  made  for 
so  many  years.  Later  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  society  to  mark  spots  all 
over  the  State,  in  every  county,  where 
any  important  event  took  place.  The 
first  marker  that  will  be  put  up  will  be 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Love  house  in 
Frankfort.  This  house  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
Kentucky,  but  also  of  the  nation,  as 
Aaron  Burr  met  his  conspirators  there 
in  1305. 

The  stone  markers  which  will  be 
used  will  be  paid  for  by  the  State,  and 
will  serve  to  teach  the  younger  gener- 
ation the  history  of  Kentucky.  The 
location  of  the  first  capitol  of  the  State, 
which  is  in  Danville,  will  be  marked, 
for  instance,  and  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  building  which  was 
occupied  as  the  capito!  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  With  nothing  to  show 
where  this  house  stood,  it  would  be 
only  a  short  time  until  all  trace  of  it 
would  be  lost,  and  no  one  would  know 
certainly  where  the  first  Legislature  in 
the  history  of  Kentucky'  assembled. 
Other  spots  which  are  famous  will  be 
marked  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
society  has  its  plans  well  laid  to  com- 
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memorate  events  of  historical  interest. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  with  cur- 
rent events,  bur  to  mark  events  as  re- 
.-  c?  the  Civil  War.  FLr  instance,  a 
marker  will  be  put  on  the  old  Fort 
Hill,  in  Frankfort.  This  hill  once  held 
a  blockhouse  bail  the  early  settlers, 

and  also  was  fortified  by  the  Confeder- 
ates curing  the  civil  war.  It  is  also 
planned  to  have  a  fountain  located  on 
St.  Ciair  street,  on  tiie  north  side  of 
the  bridge  here,  in  the  triangle  ad- 
joir  ing  the  custom  house. 

Wood  W.  Longmoor  went  before 
the  General  Council  Monday  night  and 
asked  permission  to  erect  the  Love 
house  marker.  There  wa-  some  dif- 
ficulty about  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  present  property  owner,  but  it  is 
believed  that  this  can  be  secured  and 
the  marker  put  up.  Mr.  Longmoor 
gave  the  following  historical  sketch  of 
the  old  house : 

Built  by  Genera!  James  Wilkinson 
in  1786. 

Sold  to  Major  Thomas  Love,  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  in  1797. 

Occupied  as  the  first  Capitol  in 
Frankfort,  when  the  second  Legisla- 
ture met  in  its  rooms.  1793. 

Aaron  Burr  met  his  conspirators  in 
the  west  end  of  the  rooms  of  the  old 
Love  house  in  1S05. 

Philip  Xolan  boarded  at  the  Love 
House,  before  going  to  Texas  and  be- 
coming the  first  martyr  to  Texan  liberty. 

In  the  Love  House.  Louis  Phi'Hppe, 
the  exiled  prince,  afterwards  King  of 
France,  in  1830.  made  his  home  when 
in  Frankfort,  in  1797. 

In  the  "Love  House"  was  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  heard  ;n  this 
city,   and   here   was    founded   the   first 


Sabbath  School  organized  South  of  the 

Allegheny  Mountains. 

Here  General  LaFayette  was  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Love,  in  L825,  and 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  Presi- 
dent Tames  Monroe  and  President 
Madison,  in  turn,  paid  their  res] 
to  the  distinguished  and  beautiful 
widow  Love  when  in  Frankfort. 

The  "Love  House"  was  torn  down 
and  removed  from  this  site  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1870. 


DATA   BEING  COLLECTED 

For  History,  of  Kentucky   Born   Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa. 


John  C.  Parrish,  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa,  is  in  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  about 
the  history  of  Gov.  John  Chambers,  of 
his  State,  who  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth,  and  -served  his  State  with  dis- 
tinction before  leaving  its  borders  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  then,  new 
State  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Parrish  is  securing 
much  valuable  information  from  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society.  He  pro- 
poses to  write  a  history  of  Gov.  Cham- 
ber^, and  will  gather  his  data  for  the 
early  part  of  his  life  while  here  and  in 
Mason  county.  Gov.  Chambers'  old 
home,  whence  he  wil!  go  when  through. 
here. 

Gov.  Chambers  served  as  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  and 
after  his  retirement  went  to  Towa.  He 
was  first  sent  to  the  Legislature  from 
Mason   county,  then   to  Congress  and 
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gained  further  honors.     He  is  regarded  Department  of   clippings    and    I'ara- 

by  the  people  of  Iowa  as  one  of  their     graphs  of  Current  Literature. 
ablest  executives  and  they  venerate  his  Report  of  Kentucky  State  Historical 

memory.  Society. 

Editorial  Notes. 


HISTORICAL  REGISTER 

OF   STATE   SOCIETY. 


Excellent  Xumber   Issued   with   Inter- 
esting Information  in  It. 


The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  is  an  attractive  volume,  filled 
with  information  which  is  of  i-merest 
to  all  Kentuckians.  A  good  picture  of 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  is  the  frontispiece, 
and  then  follows  an  interesting  article 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  on  Gen. 
Taylor.  The  following  is  the  tab'e  of 
contents  of  the  current  number: 

President  Zachary  Taylor,  with  pic- 
ture.    By  Mrs.  Jennie  Morton. 

Pre-historic  People  of  Kentucky, 
four  thousand  years  ago.  Bv  Z.  F. 
Smith,  Historian. 

Discover}-  of  Humboldt  Bay.  Con- 
clude'!. 

"Forget  M,e  Xot."  Poems,  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  T.  McIIenry. 

"'Franklin  County.''  Continued.  By 
L.  F.  Johnson,  with  Supplemental 
Chapter  by  G.  C.  Downing. 

Department  of  Genealogy  and  His- 
tory: The  Pogues.  By  II.  M.  William- 
son. ex-Kentuckian  of  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. The  Downing^  and  Others.  By 
G.  C.  Downing. 


MEETING  OF  KENTUCKY 

STATE   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 


The  society  will  meet  as  usual  in 
its  rooms  in  the  old  executive  build- 
ing of  the  Capito'i  on  June  6th,  at  II 
o'clock.  As  this  will  be  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  society  in  these  rooms,  it 
is  hoped  the  members  will  be  present 
to  see  the  interesting  relics  and  many 
valuabre  works  of  art, 'books,  memo- 
rials, etc.  and  hold  a  conference  in  re- 
gard to  their  disposition  in  the  rooms 
in  the  new  Capitol.  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton.  Sec'y-Treas.  Ky.  State  His- 
torical  Society. 


AS  A  WESTERN  EDITOR  SEES  IT. 

"The  Register"  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Kentucky. 


The  people  of  I  cky  do  not  gen- 

erally understand  that  this  State  His- 
torical Society  is  now  placed  in  the 
"Eland-book  of  the  learned  Societies 
of  America,"  and  its  rank  in  interest 
and  standing  is  second  to  none.  It 
is  noted  in  Griffin's  Bibliography  of 
American  and  English  Historical  So- 
cieties, and  the  address  of  its  distin- 
guished Secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton, is  noted  in  all  the  leading  publi- 
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cations  of  Historical  Societies  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  "The  Register, 'v  the 
organ  of  the  society,  is  edited  by  her, 
and  it  is  sought  in  exchange  or  by  pur- 
chase throughout  the  country.  The 
largest  State  libraries  i  »  this  country 
seek  this  magazine  for  their  shelves 
though  a  complete  set.  we  learn,  can 
not  now  be  furnished  the  various 
applicants. 

This:  is  the  great  work  Mrs.  Morton 
has  done,  and  is  still  doing  for  Ken- 
tucky. Kentuckians  everywhere  should 
assist  her  in  her  noble  endeavor,  to 
place  Kentucky  where  she  should 
stand,  in  the  front,  alongside  of  her 
Colonial  Sister  States.— R.  M.  H.— 
''Exchange.) 


These  are  warm  words  of  praise  and 
well  bestowed.  The  Register  has  made 
a  place  for  itself  in  the  world  which 
was  shown  by  the  way  it  is  received 
ad  over  these  United  States.  We  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Morton  on  her  wonder- 
ful success. — Ky.  Journal. 


MEETING  OF  KENTUCKY 

STATE   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  for  the  7th  of  June,  will  be 
held  in  the  historical  rooms  on  Sat- 
urday morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  June 
6th.  A  full  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  society  is  earnestly  requested. 
Program  will  be  given  sater  on. 

MRS.  JEXXIE  S.  MORTON, 

Secretary. 


MRS.  LAURA  TORRENCE 

DIES  AT  RIPE  AGE. 

Mrs.  Laura  Hensley  Torrence,  aged 
eighty-one,  died  at  her  residence,  on 
Elm  street,  in  Versailles.  Wednesday, 
night  at  9  o'clock  of  apoplexy.  She 
was  stricken  Sunday  afternoon  and 
never  regained  consciousness. 

Mrs.  Torrence  was  born  and  lived  to 
Womanhood  in  Frankfort.  In  learly 
youth  she  married  Dr.  Pugh.  a  brother 
of  Senator  Pugh,  and  as  his  wife  and. 
widow  she  was  an  acknowledged  beau- 
ty and  belle  throughout  the  State. 


Mrs.  Torrence  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  last  year 
hoped  she  would  be  able  to  superintend 
the  military  room  and  direct  its  ap- 
appointments  after  a  time  model  she 
had  seen  in  her  travels  abroad,  when 
the  society  removed  to  its  rooms  in  the 
new  Capitol. —  (Ed.  The  Register.) 


The  Oldest  Fixed  Date. 
Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  the  Egypt- 
ologist of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
announced  in  an  article  in  tine  Biblical 
World,  just  published,  that  the  ''oldest 
fixed  date  in  history  is  4.241  B.  C."  In 
that  year,  he  says,  the  calendar  was  es- 
tablished, the  year  beginning  on  what 
would  now  be  July  19.  Consequently 
the  calendar  now  in  use  was  6,147  years 
old  last  month.  The  professor  arrive  I 
at  these  conclusions  during  his  lone: 
exploration  trip  in  the  Nile  vaiiev, 
when  he  compared  the  astronomica' 
dates  in  the  old  and  middie  kingdoms  •  ■' 
Egypt. 
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DANIEL  BOONE. 


Once    Lived    in    Greenup    County    and 
An   Old-time    Inhabitant   Gives 
Some     Interesting    Data 
About  tl  a  Famil 


Greenup  County,  Ky.,  June  10,  1908. 

Editor  Lexington  LEADER:  In 
your  issue  of  May  17.  you  give  the 
speech  of  Col.  W.  H.  Polk  in  which  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  Daniel  Boone,  etc. 
Neither  he.  nor  any  history  of  Boone, 
that  I  ever  saw.  mentions  the  fact  that 
Daniei  Boone  once  lived  for  a  while,  in 
Greenup  county.  This  county  was  organ- 
ized in  1804  and  named  for  Gov.  Chris- 
topher Greenup.  Jesse  B.  Boone,  a 
son  of  Daniel,  was  one  of  its  first  Mag- 
istrates. John  Nockaday  was  its  first 
Cleik.  Jesse  B.  Boone's  wife  was 
Chloe  Van  Bibber,  a  sister  of  James 
Van  Bibber,  who  lived  at  the  Falls 
of  L:ttle  Sandy,  one  mile  from  this 
place.  I  think  the  Boones  and  Van 
Bibbers  had  lived  in  Kenhawa  before 
they  came  here.  Jesse  B.  Boone  owned 
a  farm  of  about  400  acres  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  one  mile  above  our 
Court  house,  ar.d  the  first  Clerk's  of- 
fice built  of  hewn  logs  I  which  I  have 
seen  many,  many  years  ago)  was  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  on  his  place. 
His  residence  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  ntear  the  Clerk's  office.  He  sold 
his  land  to  John  Nockaday  in  two  par- 
cete.  Deeds  recorded  in  Deed  Book  A. 
The  first  118  acres  consideration  108 
pounds  dated  ?y.h  December,  1807.  page 
179.  The  second  228  acres  considera- 
tion $300,  dated  January  9,  1809,  pa.^e 


189.     Both  deeds  are  signed  Jiesse   B. 
Boone  and  Chloe  Boone. 

Xockaday  built  himself  a  large  frame 
residence  after  he  bought,  not  far  from 
the  Boom-  house,  which  now  stands. 
My  father,  Samuel  Seaton,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  taught  school  in  this 
place  in  1817,  whom  among  his  scholars 
wiere  Alphonso,  Pantha,  Xannit  and 
Albert,  children  of  Jesse  B.  Boone  (My 
father  died  in  1850.  I  have  a  book 
containing  the  names  of  his  pupils 
which  I  have  misplaced  and  I  give  the 
names  from  recollection).  Alphonso 
was  back  from  Missouri  on  a  visit  when 
I  saw  him  about  1838;  he  borrowed  a 
dun  colored  horse  from  my  father  to 
ride  to  Kenhawa.  I  was  born  in  the 
Boone  house  July  25,  1823.  Jesse  B. 
Boone  moved  to  Missouri.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  a  Warner,  another 
married  a  Boggs,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Missouri.  About  1840  my  father 
made  a  trip  to  Missouri  and  visited  his 
old  pupils. 

I  knew  several  old  persons,  long 
sinae  dead,  who  knew  Daniel  Boone 
while  here,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  heard  any  of  them  speak  of  Dan- 
iel Boone  until  1851.  when  Old  Billy 
Warnock,  ison  of  old  "Dad"  Warnock. 
spoke  of  knowing  him :  and  he  went  to 
the  Falls  of  Little  Sandy  and  got  some 
of  the  roots  which  he  exhibited  of  the 
stump  of  a  large  poplar  tree  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  Sandy,  for  which 
he  said  Daniel  Boone  made  a  peroguc 
in  which  he  went  to  Missouri.  A  few 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Van  Bibber-, 
relatives  of  the  Boones,  still  live  her^-. 
Yours  truly, 

JOHN  SEATON. 
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EDITOR  DIES  IX  TAMPA,  FLA. 


Was  Born  in  Boone  County,  Ky..  in  1S59, 

and  Was  One  of  the  Most  Xoted 

Editors  in  the  South. 


Concerning  George  W.  Wilson,  the 
noted  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union,  who  died  on  June  2  of  nephritis, 
the  Tampa  Republican  says: 

George  Wilson  was  born  in  Boone 
county,  Kentucky,  May  19,  1859.  Both 
through  his  father  and  his  mother  he 
was  descended  from  Kentucky  pio- 
m  ers  who  settled  in  that  region  when 
it  was  yet  a  district  of  Virginia.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  near  Hamilton,  O. 
He  was  to  a  great  extent  self-educat- 
ed, as  ill-health  prevented  his  attend- 
ing college  or  of  being  long  subjected 
to  school  confinement.  He  had  the 
benefit  of  private  tutors  and  did  much 
reading  in  the  home  library.  One  of 
his  tutors  was  Dr.  Todd,  the  favorite 
brother-in-law  of  Lincoln,  and  as  Lin- 
coln was  an  old  friend  of  the  flatboat 
days  of  Mr.  Wilson's  father,  a  warm 
relationship  was  established  that  last- 
ed up  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Todd  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  1870  Mr.  Wilson's 
father  died  and  his  mother  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  Carlisle,  Ky.  In 
1874  she  married  Col.  R.  A.  Stewart,  of 
Louisiana,  and  with  him  came  to  Flor- 
ida, settling  at  Orange  Lake.  Young 
Wilson's  health,  theretofore  delicate. 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  new  con- 
ditions.    When  only  22  year--   of  age 


he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of 
Marion  county  for  the  Legislature. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  se- 
ries  of  services  to  the  party,  lie  was 
two  yearo  secretary  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional district,  and  two  years  m  «r« 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  the 
campaign  of  1892.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
given  charge  of  the  Democratic  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
with  the  result  that  no  campaign  in 
this  State  was  ever  managed  with 
more  skill  and  vigor.  In  August,  1894, 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  But  Mr.  Wilson's 
real  work  had  been  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. In  1881,  when  22  yeans  of  aee 
he  started  the  Orange  Lake  Florida 
a  four-page  weekly.  It  was  here  that 
he  "  got  the  ink  on  his  fingers."  His 
plant  grew  until  he  decided  to  move  it 
to  Ocala,  at  that  time  a  place  of  2,000 
inhabitants.  Within  a  year  Mr.  Wil- 
son bought  an  old  established  weekly, 
which  he  consolidated  with  his  own, 
and  this  combination,  called  the  Ban- 
ner-Lacon.  he  owned  and  edited  until 
the  great  fire  at  Ocala.  in  1884.  A 
short  time  before  leaving  the  govern- 
ment service  he  took  charge  of  the 
Florida  Citizen,  a  paper  which  had 
been  published  in  Jacksonville  for 
some  years,  and  his  management  was 
so  successful  that  within  less  than  a 
year  propositions  wene  made  for  a  con- 
solidation with  the  Florida  Times- 
Union.  This  was  carried  out  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  made 
president  of  the  company  publishin  • 
the  Times-Union  and  Citizen  arid  given 
full    editorial    charge.      Since    then    the 
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paper  has  not  only  become  the  leading 
one  in  Florida,  but  has  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Mr.  Wilson  was  also 
active  in  commercial  and  industrial 
lines.  He  built  the  first  steamboat  to 
on  Lake  Orange,  esta  =>!  1  the 
Ocala  Foundry  and  -Machine  Works, 
built  a  sawmill  and  cotton  ginnery, 
and  was  the  fifth  iargest  individual 
orange  grower  in  the  State.  Among 
other  positions  which  he  filled  were: 
President  of  the  Lake  YVier  Chautau- 
qua Association,  president  of  the  Semi- 
Tropical  Exposition  for  three  years,  a 
member  of  the  Forestry  Congress, 
Florida  Cor.  nissi  m  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, member  of  the  World's  Fair 
directorate,  vice  president  for  Florida 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  He 
was  active  in  Free  Masonry  ami 
Odd  Fellowship.  In  1881  Mr.  Wilson 
was  married  to  Mamie  Fair  Marshall, 
of  Columbus,  S.  C.  who  died  two  years 
later,  and  in  1889  he  married  Belle, 
daughter   of    Dr.    Hear  mson,    a 

banker  of  Jacksonville.  Two  sons  were 
born  to  them.  It  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence that  Mr.  Wilson's  associate  in 
the  management  of  the  Times-Union, 
Thomas  T.  Stockton,  died  within  six 
months  of  the  editor-in-chief. 


HIS  FIXE  BOILED  MACKEREL. 

"Speaking  about  showers  of  fish," 
said  the  solemn  looking  nature  fakir 
from  his  seat  on  the  starch  box.  "re- 
minds me  of  the  time  we  were  ma- 
rooned on  an  island  in  the  blue  Pacific. 
For  tv  r-     tiere  was  a  shower  of 

fresh    mackerel,   and,    strange    to    say, 


they  all  dropped  into  a  salt  lake  on 
the  mountain  side.     That  brined  them." 

"Whew !"  the  old  codgers  chorused 
in  unison. 

"But  that's  not  the  strangest  part  of 
the  story.  Ten  days  later  a  cyclone 
came  along,  picked  up  the  brined  mack- 
erel and  dropped  them  into  a  hot 
spring.  That  boiled  them,  and,  gentle- 
men, they  wene  the  finest  boiled  mack- 
erel you  ever  tasted.  I  thought  about 
sending  some  home  to  the  folks,  but" — 

There  was  a  sudden  interruption,  and 
six  strong  men  took  the  nature  fakir 
outside  and  ducked  him  in  the  horse 
trough. — -Chicago  News. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Celebration   at    Shawnee    Springs    Most 
Successful — An  Ideal  Day. 


A  Verv  Interesting  Progam  Was  Given. 


The  p ionic  and  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Harrodsburg, 
given  by  the  Historical  Society  last 
Tuesday  at  Shawnee  Springs,  was  an 
unqualified  success.  The  gathering  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  through- 
out the  state,  as  it  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
held  at  a  most  historic  spot.  The  day 
was  ideal,  and  romantic  Shawnee 
Springs;,  clothed  in  June  Jovelmess, 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  A  de- 
lightful lunch  was  spread  for  the  guests 
by  the  members  of  the  Historical  Soc- 
iety,   and   afterwards    the    assemblage 
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repaired  to  a  natural  ampitheatre  be- 
side the  Spring',  and  to  the  music  of  ics 
rippling  water  listened  to  an  interesting 
program  prepared  by  the  Society.  Rev. 
M.  V.  P.  Yeaman,  acting  as  toastmas- 
ter,  introduced  die  subjects  and  the 
speakers  in  a  way  that  put  everyone 
in  a  thorough  humor  to  listen.  But 
first  he  read  several  letters  of  regret 
from  persons  of  prominence  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  one  and  all  applaud- 
ing the  endeavors  of  the  Society  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  history  of 
Harrodsburg,  "the  cradle  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Gov.  Willson  sent  a  most 
inspiring  message  with  his  own  and 
Mrs.  Wiilson's  regrets.  Ex-Governor 
Beckham  responded  most  courteously, 
and  letters  were  also  read  from  Col. 
Reuben  T.  Durrett,  Louisville,  one  of 
the  first  historians  of  the  state.  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton  and  W.  W.  Long- 
moor,  both  officers  in  the  State  Histo- 
rical Society  at  Frankfort.  Mr.  Long- 
moor  organized  the  Mercer  county 
branch  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
He  expected  to  be  present  at  the  cel- 
ebration Tuesday,  but  was  prevented 
at  the  last  moment,  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram :  "Hon.  W.  \V.  Steph- 
enson, President  Harrodsburg  Histo- 
rical Society;  Regret  not  being  with 
you  this  beautiful  day.  Congratula- 
tions on  the  good  work  of  your  Society. 
Personal  felicitations. 

W.  W.  Longmoor. 

Several  men  of  note  were  present,  two 
of  them  adding  most  delightfully  to  the 
program.  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnson, 
Louisville,  one  of  rhe  most  eminent 
historians  in  the  state,  who  made  the 


opening  address,  and  Judge  James  R. 
Mulligan,  Lexington,  famous  all  through 
the  South  as  jurist,  writer,  and  a 
man  of  culture  and  intellect.  His  ad- 
dress was  especially  appreciated.  Others 
who  responded  to  toasts  were  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Beardsly,  on  "The  Cradle  of  the 
Commonwealth;"  Hon.  W.  W.  Steph- 
enson, "Notable  Men  of  Shawnee  Run;" 
Mr.  Henry  Cleveland  Wood,  "Old  Gra- 
ham Springs,"  Miss  Neva  Lillian  Wil- 
liams. "Romances  of  Early  Harrods- 
burg;" Miss  Martha  Stephenson.  "The 
Pioneer  Child's  Education;"  Mr.  N,  L. 
Curry.  "The  Future  Harrodsburg." 
The  exercises  closed  most  appropriately 
with  the  singing  of  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  in  which  everbody  joined.  The 
out-of-town  guests  for  the  occasion* 
were  Col.  Stoddard  Johnson.  Louisville 
Judge  Mulligan,  Lexington.  .Mr.  James 
Wilson  Townsend,  Lexington,  who 
has  written  several  historical  books 
and  many  sketches.  Prof.  J.  C.  Ache- 
son,  principal  of  Caldwell  College, 
Danville,  and  his  charming  wife.  Miss 
Humlong,  of  Williamsburg,  Mrs.  Grant 
Cook  and  daughter,  Danville.  Two 
honored  guests  from  this  place,  invited 
by  the  Society  as  a  whole,  were  Mrs. 
Mary  Steele,  a  grand  daughter,  ami 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gray,  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  Gen.  James  Ray,  who  at  one  time 
owned  Shawnee  Springs  and  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  pi  >neier  inert, 
and  who  was  especially  eulogized  on 
this  occasion  for  his  celebrated  run 
from  Shawnee  Springs  to  the  fort  at 
Harrodsburg,  when  he  saved  ii  from 
a  surprise  attack,  and  probable  exter- 
mination by  a  band  of  Indians  under 
the  noted  chief,  Blackfish. 
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INTERESTING  LOCAL   HISTORY 


Recalled   by   Col.   J.    Stoddard   Johnson 
at  Informal  Reception  at  the  Steph- 
enson Home. 


Wednesday  evening  Hon.  W.  W. 
Stephenson  and  the  Misses  Stephenson 
entertained  at  tea.  Col.  Stoddard  John- 
son, Louisville,  Mr.  James  Wilson 
Townsend.  Lexington.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Cleveland  Wood.  After  tea  a  number 
of  friends  gathered  informally  to  listen 
to  the  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Filson  Ciub  of  Louisville  by  Col. 
Johnson  recalling  his  personal  associa- 
tion with  that  famous  soldier  and 
gentleman,  Gen.  William  Haines  Lytle, 
ki^own  the  world  o/er  by  his  celebrated 
poem,  *T  Am  Dying.  Egypt,  Dying." 
The  paper  contained  some  local  history 
of  unusual  interest.  Col.  Johnson  was 
second  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Perryvilie,    being   under    Gen.    Bragg. 

On   the   Federal   side   Gen.   Lytle   was 

,         ,  ,  ,    ,      same  name  published  aDout  ten  years 

high  in  command,  and  he  was  wounded  J 

during  the  conflict.     The  report  went 


a  letter  to  his  family  be  sent  through 
the  lines  if  possible — "I  can  do  better 
than  that  for  you,  General,"  responded 
Col.  Johnson,  "I  will  send  you  through 
the  lines."  Although  second  in  com- 
mand, he  took  the  responsibility  of  pa- 
roling the  famous  prisoner  and  reported 
what  he  had  done  to  Gen.  Bragg,  who 
was  a  very  austere  man,  with  many 
misgivings.  But  Bragg  himself  com- 
mended the  act  most  heartily.  Gen. 
Lytle  was  sent  safely  home,  and  later, 
when  his  own  officers  asked  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Confederates  who 
took  him  prisoner,  he  refused  to  answer 
them.  Gen.  Johnson  then  read  the 
famous  poem,  "I  Am  Dying,  Egypt, 
Dying,"  and  afterwards  gave  a  humo- 
rous one  of  his  own  called  "The  Globe 
Trotter.'-  Mr.  Townsend  told  most 
interestingly  of  the  movement  on  foot 
in  Lexington  to  erect  a  monument 
over  the  grave  of  ''King  Solomon,'" 
made  famous  all  over  the  world  by 
James   Lane  Allan's  short  story  of  the 


out  that  he  was  killed,  but  when  a 
second  report  came  that  he  was  alive 
and  a  prisoner  at  the  home  of  Hon. 
John  B.  Bowman,  in  Harrodsburg,  Col. 
Johnson  hastened  to  him.  Mr.  Bow- 
man was  a  brother-in-law  of  Prof.  John 
Augustus  Williams,  and  lived  at  that 
time  in  the  beautiful  colonial  home 
next  to  Daughter"?  College,  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Grubbs. 
Here  Col.  Johnson  found  the  noted 
prisoner,  but  .slightly  wounded,  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  service  he  could  hero,  falling  a  victim  of  the  plague 
render  him.     Gen.  Lytle  requested  that      himself   in   the   end.     Through   James 


"William  Solomon"  nicknamed 
"King  Solomon"'  in  derision,  was  a 
bum  and  general  no-count  nuisance" 
who  lived  in  Lexington  years  ago. 
People  regarded  him  with  contempt 
and  small  patience,  seeing  no  good 
at  all  in  the  drunken  creature.  When 
the  cholera  epidemic  broke  out  in 
Lexington  in  1833,  and  those  who 
could,  fled  the  city,  leaving  the  rest 
to  die  by  the  hundreds,  King  Solomon 
stood  his  ground  and  relieved  the  sick, 
buried  the  dead  and  proved  himself  a 
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Lane    Allan's    pathetic    pen,    the   history 
..['   die   poor  outcast    has   gone   all   over 
>rld,  and  strangers  coming  to  Lex- 
jton,  have  visitted  his  grave  as  a  sort 
shrine.     For  years  nothing  marked 
spot  until  the  sexton  of  the  ceme- 
tery himself  put  up  a  single  si-ab  mark- 
ed "King  Soiomon."     At  last  some  of 
the    visitors    suggested    a    monument 
.-hould  be  erected  telling  of  his  tragic 
history,  and   death   that   embodied  the 
unselfish   death   of   the   Savior   nimse'f 
"he  gave  his  life  to  save  others.''     The 
monument  fund  to  the  poor  irnnkaitl 
has    grown     rapidly.    James  Lane  Allan 
himself  heading  the  list  of  subscribers 
with  fifty  dollars. 


"A  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  wish 
it  had  on  this  subject  many  compan- 
ions, by  the  same  gifted  pen. 

J.  C.  M. 


A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

(By  Thos.  E.  Pickett.) 
This  delightful  pamphleteer,  a  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  'notable  Generals  of 
the  Civil  War,  is  a  classic,  and  bears 
the  colors  well,  of  the  cause  defended 
by  "Pickett  and  his  men."  There  is 
always  a  peculiar  •  sadness  about  the 
history-  of  the  luckless  Confederate 
cause. — The  very  fact  that  it  seemed 
by  inexorable  destiny — that  neither 
courage,  faith,  nor  prayer,  could  change 
to  be  a  "Lost  Cause."  filled  the  thought- 
ful reader  of  its  military  achievments 
with  regret.  .  So  much  wasted  valor,  so 
much  wasted  precious  blood ;  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  atoroemient.  And 
yet  in  this  brilliant  brief  history,  so  like 
an  Idyl  of  Greek  romance  one  loses  in 
the  pleasure  and  charm  of  the  scholarly 
language,  the  sting  of  regret,  and  the 
tragic  sorrow  of  the  biography. 

We  are  glad  to  place  in  our  Library, 


THE   KENTUCKY  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  notable  gathering  of  Teachers 
from  a'd  parts  of  Kentucky,  iield  their 
thirty  seventh  annual  meeting  in  Frank- 
fort,  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th,  of  June. 
Hundreds  of  the  strangers  were  royally 
welcomed  to  the  City — and  everything 
was  done  by  the  Committees,  to  make 
their  visit  a  profitable  one.  both  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  city.  Hospitality 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide 
for  the  great  crowd ;  but  Frankfort  has 
never  been  found  wanting  in  this,  and 
the  strangers  who  thronged  the  His- 
torical Rooms  during  the  three  days 
Convention  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  people,  and  the  lovely 
City.  It  had  been  reported  that  the 
New  Capitol  would  be  made  ready  to 
receive  the  Convention  for  a  day,  but 
this  was  found  impossible  and  the  The- 
atre on  Main  street  was  secured  for 
it,   and   the   sessions   were   held   there. 

The  chapel  of  the  Espiscopal  church, 
was  also  secured  for  the  sectional*  meet- 
ings. It  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
the  work  of  the  scholars  of  the  Public 
Schools  here — and  the  teachers  of  the 
city  school  were  much  pleased  with' 
the  appreciation  accorded  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  and  never 
had  visitors  a  more  auspicious  time,  to 
enjoy   the  sessions  of  the   Convention. 
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The  beaut}-  of  rhe  old  Capitol  city,  the 
drives  around  and  about  it,  and  .the 
functions  affected  tbem  even,-  day. 

Our  Curator,  Mr.  Longmoor.  was  on 
the  Committee  of  reception  and  Profes- 
sor George  C.  Downing  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  arrangement  and  Information, 
and  the  Historical  Rooms,  kept  open 
doors  for  the  teachers.  The  Press,  and 


the  artists  who  came  with  their  kodaks 
to  take  pictures  of  the  various  features 
of  interest  there.  The  Librarian,  Miss. 
Jackson  was  kept  busy  leritertaining 
the  guests — and  won  the  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  all  by  her  kindness,  an 
ready  responses  to  their  inquiries  for 
information. 


Ur« 


■     ' 


MONUMENT  TO  GOV.  WM.  GOEBEL. 


This  monument  is  now  completed.  It 
..i'l  be  unveiled  in  September  or  Dctober. 
it  is  a  magnificent  monument,  honoring 
alike  the  splendid  statesman,  and  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  who  have  erected  it 
to  his  memory.  In  the  fine  description 
below,  from  the  "Kentucky  State  Jour- 
nal." of  the  monument,  and  in  the  order 
of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  stated,  the  couplet 
was  composed  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
for  this  monument.  The  lines  were 
selected  by  the  brothers  of  the  martyred 
Governor  from  the  poem  to  the  memory 
of  Governor  Win.  Goebel,  published  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards  by  request,  read 
on  Memorial  Day,  3d  of  February.  1904. 
before  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  by 
the  author,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton.  The 
Goebel  Monument  Executive  and  Build- 
ing Committee,  who  have  so  patiendy, 
intelligently  and  successfully  conducted 
this  noble  work  to  its  close,  v.  as  c  m]  -  I 
of  the  following  named  persons : 

Ex-Governor  James  B.  McCreary, 
Chairman;  Ex-Governor  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham, General  David  L.  Murray.  Lewis 
McQuown,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume.  Arthur 
Goebel,  Mrs.  C.  C.  McChord.  Mrs.  Ida 
Finnell.  Mrs.  Charles  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Sallie  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
TELL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MAN 


The  marble  base  which  is  to  stipoort 
the  ten  foot  statue  of  Governor  William 
Goebel,  that  will  mark  his  last  resting 


place  in  the  State  Cemetery  here  was  put 
into  place  over  the  grave,  yesterday. 
William  Adams  &  Son,  of  Lexington,  who 
have  the  contract  for  the  placement  of 
this  memorial  from  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky and  other  friends,  had  a  force  of 
men  at  work  on  the  massive  marble,  and 
last  night  had  it  all  ready  to  receive  the 
-tatue  which  is  being  shipped  by  fast 
freight  from -the  studio  of  Charles  H. 
Xiehaus.  the  New  York  sculptor. 

The  base  bears  the  inscriptions  which 
were  chosen  by  Arthur  Goebel,  brother 
of  the  dead  statesman,  in  connection  with 
the  members  of  the  Goebel  Monument 
Commission.  The  monument  is  erected 
to  face  the  west,  hence  the  statute  will 
be  looking  toward  the  old  State  Capitol 
building  at  the  foot  of  the  long  cemetery 
hill.  On  the  front  of  the  base  on  the 
west  side,  is  carved  t'bis : 

Governor  William  Goebel 
Born  January  5,  1856. 
Died  February  3,  1900. 

"Tell  My  Friends  to  Be 

Brave  and   Fearless  and  Loyal 

To  the  Great  Common  People." 

His  Last. Words. 

"We  lift  Thy  Name  on  High 
And    place    Thy    Crown    With    Martyrs 
There. 

Who  Dared  fo^  Truth  To  Die. 
Thv  Memory  Shall  Be  Consecrate 

Thy  Monument  Shall  Be. 
A  Shrine  of  Patriot  Deathless  Love 

And  Loyalty  to  Thee.' 


no 
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This  couplet  was  composed  by  Airs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  of  this  city,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Gov.  Goebel.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  base  are  carved  two 
quotations  of  advice  given  by  the  Govern- 
or to  his  friends,  as  he  lay  wounded  unto 
death  in  his  room  at  the  Capital  Hotel. 
They  are: 

"Be  Calm, 
Abide  by  the  Law." 

"I  Forgive  Them, 
They  do  not  Understand." 

On  the  east  base  of  the  monument  is 
cut: 

Erected  By 

The  People  of 

Kentucky  and  Other  States 

In  Memory  Of 

Kentucky's  Martyr  Governor, 

William  Goebel 

Who  Devoted  and  Gave 

His  Life 

In  Defense  Of 

The  Right?  of  the  People. 


The  fourth,  the  north  side  of  the  base, 
contains  this  inscription  of  his  principal 
work,  while  a  member  of  the  Statu 
Senate : 

x\uthor  of 
The  Anti-Lottery  Law. 

The  Pioneer  in 

American  Railway ,  Rate 

Regulating  Legislation 

The  Champion  of 
School  Book  Legislation. 

The  statute  of  Gov.  Goebel  will  be 
placed  on  the  base  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
It  is  expected  here  at  any  time  as  it  was 
shipped  from  Xew  York  by  fast  freight. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club,  in  connection  with  the 
Goebel  Monument  Commission  for  most 
elaborate  exercises  when  it  is  ready  to  un- 
veil. Mr.  Arthur  Goebel,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  dead  statesman's  family 
is  expected  'to  do  the  unveiling,  and  an 
address  on  the  life  of  Goebel  will  be 
delivered  by  some  one  who  knew  him 
well. 


REPORT   FROM  THE 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 

By  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 


APRIL  REPORT. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Journal. 
"     Frankfort  News. 

Maysville  Bulletin. 
"     The  Republican. 
"     Shelby  Record. 

Frankfort  Weekly  News. 


Astor  Lenop  and  Tilden  Foundations — 
April). 

Missouri  Historical  Collections,  G.  Re- 
view. Columbia,  Mo. 

Maxwell's  Talisman —         Chicago,  111. 

Publications  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa.  No.  2. 


MAGAZINES    AND    PHAMPLETS. 

■The  Washington  Ouartcly. 

Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Western  Farmer's  Almanac. 

Bulletin  of  New  York  Library. 

Oregon  Agriculturist. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Reports  from  Smithsonian  Institute — 
1906-7. 

Geographical  Macrazir,  r. 

Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
1908.  Edited  by  Barr  Ferree.  Secre- 
tary of  the   Society. 

Splendid —  New    York. 

Mew  York  Public  Library.  New  York. 

The  Oregon  Ariculturist. 

Missouri    Historical    Society    Collections 
—Jan.  1908. 
This  magazine  of  the  Society  is  very 

interesting  and   valuable,   not  only   to 

the  Society,  but  the  State  of  Mo.  which 

is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  periodi- 
cal. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Illinois — 

Urbana,-  Illinois. 

York    Public    Library. — Bulletin. 


DONATIONS. 

A  very  rare  century-old  quilt,  the 
cover  being  decorated  with  prints,  of 
William  Penn,  treating  with  the  In- 
dians— and  other  scenes  of  primitive 
pioneer  life  in  America — and  a  luster 
vase,  more  than  3  century  old — very 
beautiful  in  sty  lie  and  finish — bequeath- 
ed to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  by  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  Wing- 
ate  Sawyier  : 

1.  The  Old  and   New  Testament; 
Connected  in  the  hisitory  of  the  Jews 

and  neighboring  Nations,  from  the  de- 
clension of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and 
Judah  to   the   time  of  Christ. 

Published  in  Edirlburg,  Scotland. 

2.  A  register  of  officers  and  agents  1752 
Civil,  Military  and  Naval,  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Spates,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1816. 

Contributed  by  the  Misses  Lee,  Mays- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Antique  donation  to  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  from  Misses 
Fanny  and  Lucy  C.  Lee,  Maysville 
Kentucky. 
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Surveys  and  articles  of  agreement — 
dating  back  to  Fayette  County.  Vir- 
ginia, August,  17S5. 

Piatt  of  X.  Fork  of  Licking. 

Johnson's  Settlement. 

Montgomery's  Preemption. 

T.  and  R.  Young.  5,000. 

John  Marshall's  3816%  acres. 

Wells  vs.  McConnell  Resurvey. 

Armistead   Churchill   Piatt.     A  copy, 

1790. 

Kerchenal  vs.  Marshall  et.  al.  with  map 

Marshall  vs.  Kenton. 

Article  of  agreement  9th  day  of 
August,  1785,  between  S;mon  Kenton 
of  one  part  and  John  Marshall  of  the 
other,    both    of   .Favetbe    Countv    and 


State  of  Virginia 


Witnesseth. 


Survey  Thomas  Young. 
Survey,  Rogers,  9,500  acres  with  map. 
John   Chirm,   D.    S.   M.    Co.   Ex.   Henry 
Lee  S.  M.  Co. 

Levi  Todd's  Survey  of  400  acres. 
Frances  McConnell's  Survey  of  500 
acres.  Estill's  Preemption  of  1,000 
acres.        William      McConnell's     Survev 


One  bank  note  for  one  dollar. 
Chillicothe.  Jan.  1807. 

Account  Book  of  surveys  in  Mason 
county,   1785-87-89. 

Annals  of  Iowa  Historical  Quarterly 
April,  1908,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Swastika   Magazine,   Denver,   Col. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,  etc.  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State 
Historical    Association,   Austin,    Tex. 

The  Dobyns-Cooper  and  Allied 
Families.  By  Mrs.  Ballon,  of  Hanni- 
bal. Mo.  and  W.  F.  Cooper,  Secretary 
Geological   Survey,   Lansing,   Mich. 

Bulletin  Va.  State  Library,  Rich- 
mond. Ya. 

The  Transylvania  Ky.  University,  a 
splendid  number  of  this  magazine. 
Lexington,   Kentucky. 

Amana's  History  of  the  Inspiration- 
ists,  a  sect  living  in  Iowa  who  attend 
to  their  own  affairs  strictly.  They 
keep  what  is  practical,  as  well  as  spir- 
ituals in  religion  and  keep  to  the  right 
in     their    belief    in     the     Lord,    Jesus 


of  600  acres.      11th  of   May.    1815,   To     Christ.      They    are    dominated    by   the 

General  Lee.  desire  to  live  an  ideal  life,  such  as  was 

Letter  of  instruction    from    H.   Lee,      proposed  by  the  German  Mystics  and 


in  regard  to  the  above  surveys,  along 
with  General  Desha's  surveys. 

Immense  map,  with  directions  tor 
Survey  of  Alexander  D.  Orr,  of  Mason 
County,  Kentucky.  May,  1804.  By  H. 
Lee,  S.  M.  Co.  (Title  Alex.  D.  Orr, 
vs.  C.  Andtrson. 

Bank   Book   of   General    Henrv   Lee 


Pietists  oi  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Their  history  may  interest  inquisitive 
scholars,  who  like  human  enigmas. 

"The  International  Conciliation.' 
New  York  City. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

American  Historical  Review,  Wash- 


from      1813      to      1819.        Washington  ington,  D.  C 

Branch    Bank.  Xew  England  Genealogical  and  His- 

Thrce  old   checks,   1815.    181.-,   1816.  torical  Register,  Boston,  Mass. 

One  check    for    25    cents    July.    1818  Ohio    Axcheologica]    and    Genealog- 
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List  of  Historical,  Legal  and  other 
books,  Concord.  New  Hampshire. 

'"The  Angle  Saxon  Classics."  Lon- 
don, England. 

These  works  are  the  raresr  books 
now  in  the  world,  ante-daring  all  other 
publications.  We  have  seen  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome,  requesting  the  copies  from  the 
publishing  Co.  in  London.  This  So- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  upon  be- 
ing able  to  secure  them  for  its  Library. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publish- 
ers the  "Hand-Book  of  Learned  So- 
cieties in  North  and  South  America." 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory- of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  its  founding,  and  its  several 
reorganizations,  its  reports,  and  the 
contents  of  its  magazine.  The  Regis- 
ter since  1903,  with  address  of  its 
editor. 

Also  we  have  received  the  Bibliog- 
raphy of  American  Historical  Societies 


of  Leipsiz,  Germany,  giving  space  to 
the  "Register"  Magazine  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State'  Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  leading  State  officials  of 
Pennsylvania,  himself  a  historian, 
writes  the  Governor,  who  is  also  Pres- 
ident of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society:  "I  feel  greatly  interested  in 
the  work  and  increasing  success  of 
your  meritorious  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, both  by  reason  of  the  valuable 
historical  results  so  ably  given 
through  the  columns  of  the  "Register" 
and  the  fact  that  many  Pennsylva- 
nians  are  found  among  the  early  pio- 
neers and  present  residents  of  your  en- 
terprising State.  I  have  all  the  num- 
bers of  the  "Register"  bound  in  sub- 
stantial form  for  preservation,  and  ref- 
erence up  to  date  and  cherish  them 
among  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  historical  section  of  my  private 
library." 


^•»o. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

ANGLO  SAXON  SOCIETY 

It's  History  and  Purpose. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANGLO-SAXON   SOCIETY. 


The  following  is  a  history  of  this 
Society  from  which  we  have  had  the 
rare  pleasure  of  obtaining  the  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Classics"  for  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society.  These  books  are 
the  rare-:  histories  in  the  world,  and 
are  bound  in  the  most  artistic  and  clas- 
sical bindings,  as  designed  by  the  fa- 
mous artists  of  Europe  (Editor,  The 
Register.) 

"The  International  Anglo-Saxon  Soc- 
iety was  founded  by  the  late  King  Os- 
car of  Norw'av  and  Sweden  about 
twelve  years  ago.  under  the  name  of 
the  "Norroena''  Society  (word  "Nor- 
roena"  meaning  tongue  of  the  North) 
with  the  es  press  pu-pose  oi  resurrect- 
ing, reproducing,  collecting  and  collat- 
ing or  indexing  every  thing  that  per- 
tained to  the  eariy  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Scandi- 
navian races —  to  furnish  the  people  of 
Northern  Europe  with  their  own  vital 
history  :  or.  in  other  words — the  history 
of  their  own  flesh  and  blood — which, 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  had  never  pre- 
viously been  attempted. 

As  King  Oscar  himself  said — "If  you 
take  the  Latin  races,  the  Greeks,  Orien- 
tals or  Egyptians — or  in  fact  any  other 
races  under  the  sun  but  ours — you  will 
find  they  have  all  collected  mass.es  of 
information  regarding  their  early  an- 
cestary  and  beginnings:  whereas,  we — 
the  dominant  people  of  the  world  to- 
day— the  people  of  Northern  Europe — 


have  never  done  anything  worth  men- 
tioning along  these  liimes" — Of  course 
being  a  King,  and  a  great  litterateur, 
under  his  Aegis  the  Society  grew  very 
rapidly.  Upon  spreading  over  to  Gn  al 
Britain  (where  they  now  have  over 
30,000  members)  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety was  changed  to  that  oi  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Society; — later,  upon  reaching 
America,  it  called,  as  it  now  is,  The 
International  Anglo- Saxon1  Society* 
Part  of  the  great  work  the  Society  lias 
accomplished  of  especial  interest  to  the 
American  people,  was  to  secure  from 
the  Danish  Government  permission  to 
photograph  copy,  and  translate  into 
modern  English,  Life  Ericcson's  jour- 
nal, log  and  diary  of  his  voyage  to  this 
country,  telling  how  he  left  Iceland 
vLiting  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  New- 
foundland, and  finally  landing  in  Mass- 
achusetts, (which  he  called  Yin'aid, 
because  the  grapes  were  growing  there 
when  he  landed)  in  the  year  A.  D.  1000. 


Of   course  the  actual   landing  of 


th* 


Norsemen  in  that  year  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  but  great  credit  is  due  the 
society  in  being  able  to  bring  actual 
tangible  evidence  before  the  English 
speaking  world  in  general. 

The  Society  also  discovered  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  some  old  man- 
uscripts which  completely  upset  ai! 
ideas  regarding  the  first  establi.dimcTi* 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this 
Country  at  St.  Augustine,  at  about  1630. 
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proving  by  these  manuscripts  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  Chapei  was  actually 
established  and  dedicated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  river  near  Boston,. Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  year  A.  D.  1016.  Still 
further  it  has  been  proved  by  deduction, 
tshat  the  X^r^emen  were  on.  or  went 
through  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as 
Minnesota. 

All  the  foregoing  is  embodied  in  one 
large  volume  entitled  the  Flatey  Book, 
giving  on  one  page  the  reproduction 
by  photography  of  the  original  Mss., 
and  on  the  opposite  page  the  Encash 
translation,  so  that  it  can  be  read  as  a 
sequential  consecutive  narrative.  The 
above  however,  is  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  research  and  discoveries  of 
the  Society.  For  easy  access  to  the 
student  they  have  brought  forth  under 
the  caption   of  ''Xorroena"  or  Anglo- 


Saxon  Classics,  a  series  of  fifteen  beau- 
tiful volumes  embracing  all  the  chiefly 
interesting  works,  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated into  modern  English,  making  to 
the  descendants  of  the  races  of  North- 
ern Europe,  the  most  fascinating  and 
interesting  col.ecrion  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  scope  it  has  been  likened 
to  the  Holy  Bible  for  there  is  no  other 
work  in  the  world  that  has  such  a  scope 
as  this  work  outside  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  can  also  be  compared  with  the  Bible 
and  pareLels  drawn,  for  instance — In 
the  Holy  Scriptures  we  have  the  myth- 
ology, governments,  history,  romance, 
poetry  and  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
Race — and  we  may  also  say — of  the 
Orient.  Now  in  "Xorrdema"  or  Anglo-. 
Saxon  Classics  you  have  the  same  thing 
of  the  races  of  Northern  Europe. 


Bible. 
Book  of  Genesis. 


Pareliels. 

Creation  of  world 
and  man. 


Norroena. 

The  Eddas. 
Teutonic   Mythology 


Books  of  Moses. 


Government. 


Saga  of  Burnt  Njol. 
Saxo  Grammaticus. 


Chronicles,  Numbers, 
Kings,  Judges. 

Psalms  of  David, 
Song  of  Solomon, 
Job  and  Isaiah. 


Ruth,  Esther. 


Historv. 


Poetry  and 
Inspiration. 


Romance. 


Heins  Kringle, 
Yinland  Voyages. 

Volsunga  Sage. 
Arthurian  Legends. 

Epics   and   Romance 
and  Norse  Tales, 
Folk  Lore  and  etc. 
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It  comprises  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  all  the  literature  and  art  of 
Northern  Europe.  In  this  work  you 
can  find  the  source  from  which  Shake- 
speare got  his  Hamlet,  and  other  plays, 
Goethe  his  Faust,  Schilfcer  his  William 
Teli.  Washington  Irving  his  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  in  fact  you  can  go  on  ad 
infinitum,  ranging  from  Chaucer  right 
down  to  Rudyard  Kipling  who  drew 
on  this  source  indirectly  for  the  Jungle 
Book.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Musk  and  Art.  In  rhe  w^rds  of  a  famous 
Litterateur  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"It  is  a  well  into  which  so  many  men 
have  dipped  a  bucket,  and  each  time 
brought  up  a  masterpiece"  Xow,  the 
International  Anglo-Saxon  Society  is 
not  bringing  to  the  world  a  bucket,  but 
is  bringing  the  very  well  itself. 

From  the  mechanical  standpoint  the 
work  is  perfect,  being  embellished  with 
over  seventy  five  (75)  rare  palnstings 
and  maps  and  etc..  reproduced  express- 
ly by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  to-day 
for  the  work,  and  the  fifteen  volumns 
are  bound  in  ten  beautiful  designs,  re- 
productions of  some  of  the  most  famous 
art  bindings  of  the  world :  the  libraries 
and  museums  of  Europe  having  been 
ransacked  to  that  end.  Altogether  it  is 
a  monument  to  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  men  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard,  to  produce  it,  amongst 


whom  are,  in  addition  to  his  late  Maj- 
esty, King  Oscar,  such  men  as  Sir  Ed- 
mund M.  Thompson,  K.  C.  B. — Dr. 
Rossimus  B.  Anderson,  L.  L.  D. — Oli- 
iver  B.  Elton,  B.  A.  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, etc.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  horary  of  any  one  who  is  a 
student  of  history — or  to  any  descend- 
ant of  the  races  of  Northern  Europe, 
showing  us  as  it  does  why  we  are,  and 
always  shall  remain,  thle  "Dominant" 
People  of  the  World." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  D.  Johnston. 


Editorial. 
We  had  intended  to  finish  the  publi- 
cation of  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  in 
the-  Register  beginning  with  the  Sep- 
tember number  to  do  so;  but  this 
number  is  'now  so  full  we  cannot  make 
room  for*  it.  The  City  has  changed 
so  much  in  ten  years,  and  the  street 
Broadway  so  much  improved,  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  the  houses  and 
places  written  of,  could  have  been  built 
on  it.  Yet  all  was  faithfully  portrayed 
at  the  time.  In  the  January  number  of 
the  Register  we  will  begin  this  street, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  place  the 
history  of  the  Ceimetary.  Wie  give  our 
space  in  the  September  number  to  sub- 
jects now  in  the  public  thought. 


EDITORIAL. 


We   regret   chat   the   aiticles    for  the 
Genealogical  Department  came  too  late 
e  in-^rred  in  the  September  Register. 
This  will  appear  in  the  January  Register, 
1909,  its  place  being  supplied  in  this  num- 
ber  by    the   Department   of   Necrology. 
Again  we  urge  respectable  Kentuckians 
to  gather  up  the  genealogy  and  history 
of  their  families  and  send  them  to  this 
department  of  the  Register.     The  neces- 
sity for  this  se'f-respecting  care  for  their 
birth,  and  history,  and  the  reward  for 
it,  is  bound  to  come  as  the  years  glide  by. 
Ker.tuckians   who  neglect   this   duty   to 
themselves  are  often  mortified,  as   they 
travel  through  the  East,  and  in  Europe, 
by  the  contrast  between  themselves  and 
self-respecting  men  and  women  who  are 
their  companions,  who  know  who  and 
what  they  are,   through   fcheir  ancestry, 


and  also  what  is  expected  of  them,  as 
Americans  or  Europeans.     People  who 
ignore  their  parentage  and  their  kindred 
are  not  upon  the  roll  of  the  God-blessed 
people  of  the   world.     If  through  mis- 
fonune  their  family  records  have  been 
lost,  they  can  state  this,  and  show  why 
thev  can   net  give  an  account  of  their 
ancestry  and  their  birthplace.     The  ex- 
planation is  better  than  silence.     Daniel 
Webster   said.    "There  is   a   moral  and 
philosophical   respect   for  our   ancestors 
which  elevates  character  and  improves  the 
heart.     Next   to  the  sense  of   religious 
duty  and  moral  feeling  I  hardly  know 
what  should  bear  with  stronger  obliga- 
tion on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind 
than  a  consciousness  of  an  alliance  with 
departed  worth." 


TRIBUTE  TO   WM.  J.   MURPHY. 

Died  May  10,  1908,  Age  60  Years. 


Wra.  J.  Murphy,  Vice-President  of  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  of  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
at  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
April  30th,  and  died  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, May  10th. 

His  sixty  years  were  fruitful  years. 
His  work  a  man's  work.  Cheerfulness 
and  buoyant  business  activity  was  his 
daily  habit,  and  from  the  inexhaustible 
stone  of  his  own  personality  he  pump- 
ed enthusiasm  into  every  channel  of 
his  ever  increasing  connections.  Men 
liked  him.  His  sense  of  humor  was 
good.  His  wit  was  kindly  and  like  a 
true  Irish  lad.  he  dearly  loved  a  tight, 
and  a  fight  to  him  usually  meant 
achievement.  Master  mechanic  of  his 
own  life  he  built  up  a  structure  of  im- 
posing proportions,  and  graced  the 
work  with  cheerful  kindliness  and  dis- 
interested cheerfulness. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety felt  the  uplift  of  this  man's  in- 
terest, and  the  State  has  profited 
through  his  willingness  to  further  the 
society's  usefulness. 

Born  Augrst  23,  1848,  at  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Murphy  entered 
railway  service  as  a  telegraph  messen- 
ger in  the  employ  of  the  Ere  Railroad 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  succes- 
sively advanced  to  more  important  po- 
sitions and  on  August  22,  1887,  he  be- 
came   General    Superintendent    of    the 


Xew  York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  (Erie  Railroad).  He  entered 
service  in  the  Southern  field  in  March, 
1891.  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bruns- 
wick division  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway,  (now 
part  of  the  Southern  Railway)  at  Ma- 
con, Ga.  In  February,  1893,  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  and  was 
successively  advanced  to  the  offices  of 
General  Manager  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Company  and  to  the  Vice-Pres1- 
idency  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railroad  Company. 

President  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  C. 
N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  in  writing  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  says: 

"Throughout  his  entire  career,  Mr. 
Murphy's  dominant  characteristics 
were  his  intense  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  .several  compan- 
ies served  by  him.  His  advance  in  rank 
in  the  railway  world  was  due  alto- 
gether to  his  own  efforts  and  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  duties  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  perform  were  always 
discharged  with  that  intense  interest 
in  the  immediate  task  before  him  which 
is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in 
any  calling.  His  loss  will  be  seriously 
felt  by  the  managements  of  the  com- 
panies which  he  served  so  well  and  by 
his  associates  in  their  service." 

W.  W.  L. 


NECROLOGY. 

MRS.  LAURA  HENSLEY  TORRENCE, 

Bora  March,  1828. 

Died  13th  or  May  1908. 

A  Member  of  The  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 


MRS.  LAURA  HENSLEY  TORRENCE. 


A  notable  Kentucky  lady.  Mrs.  Lau- 
ra Hensley  Torrance,  passed  away  at 
her  home  in  Versailles,  Kentucky,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  May.  1908.  aged 
•eighty  years  and  two  months. 

Mrs.  Torrance  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  where  her  early  child- 
.  1  war  passe  .,  >ut  later  went  to  re- 
side with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lyne  Star- 
ling, ir.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Starling 
was  herself  a  woman  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  culture  and  in  that  atmos- 
phere Miss  Hensley  grew  to  woman- 
hood. Here  she  met  Mr.  Jordan  Pugh, 
a  brilliant  young  lawyer  of  Cincinnati. 
and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  was  mar- 
ried to  him  and  removed  to  Xew  Or- 
leans. He  lived  only  a  year,  however, 
and  at  twenty  years  of  age  Mrs.  Pugh 
was  left  a  widow.  She  returned  to  her 
sister's  home,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
removed  to  Xew  York  and  for  some 
years  spent  her  time  there  and  at  the 
summer  resorts.  Long  Branch  and  Le- 
nox, meeting  many  notable  people. 
Later  she  came  back  to  Frankfort, 
spending  her  winters  in  Xew  Orleans. 
At  that  time  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in 
the  winter  was  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  a!:l 
the  fashion  and  distinction  of  the  coun- 
try, north  and  south,  and  Mrs.  Pugh 
was  greatly  admired.  Being  very  hand- 
some with  a  most  attractive  manner 
and  a  sparkling  wit,  she  was  sought  by 
all.  Here  she  met  and  was  associated 
with  many  distinguished  people,  am 
others  Mr.  Thackery  and  Joel  T.   Hart, 


the  sculptor,  who  was  an  intimate  friend. 

At  home  in  Frankfort,  before  she  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  some  favorite 
brothers,  she  was  the  life  of  every  com- 
pany and  no  social  function  was  consid- 
ered complete  without  her  presence.  She 
had  the  rare  gift  of  sympathy  with  many 
different  interests  and  while  herself  a 
brilliant  talker  was  always  a  willing  and 
attentive  listener. 

Her  wit  sparkled,  but  had  no  sting,and 
she  had  always  the  kindest  heart  for  all 
in  sorrow  or  trouble. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  she 
ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South. 
Being  in  the  enemy's  country,  she  could 
only  show  her  sympathy  by  care  for  the 
prisoners  of  war,  to  which  she  devoted 
most  of  her  time  and  means.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  she  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  money,  by  various 
ingenious  devices,  to  purchase  a  hand- 
some lot  and  erect  a  monument  to  the 
Confederate  dead  in  the  Frankfort  ceme- 
tery. No  truer  Confederate  lies  buried 
there  than  she  herself  was. 

In  1875,  after  a  widowhood  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  she  married  Justice  Fred- 
erick William  Torrance,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  removed  to  that  city.  Judge 
Torrance  was  a  man  of  means  and  dis- 
tinction, and  their  beautiful  home  was  a 
pitable  one.  During  their  married 
life  they  travelled  extensively  and  collect- 
ed many  beautiful  and  valuable  things. 
At  his  death  she  remained  in  Montreal 
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for  some  years,  but  later  returned  to  this 
country.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  foreign  travel  which  was  her  greatest 
pleasure,  and  only  within  the  last  year  had 
she  decided  to  establish  herself  in  Ver- 
sailles to  be  with  a  favorite  nephew,  Rev. 
Alexander  Hensley,  who  has  a  charge 
there.  She  had  bought  a  home  and  sent 
for  all  her  beautiful  things,  but  death 
called  her  from  this  lovely  home  after 
a  brief  illness. 

In  her  latter  years  she  had  beer,  aln  t 
a  recluse,  though  with  every  faculty  un- 
impaired, and  her  mind  to  the  last  as 
bright  as  ever.  Indeed  with  all  her  social 
gifts  it  was  always  more  that  society 
sought  her,  than  that  she  sought  society. 
.  She  had  many  resources  independent  of 
others. 

Withal,  she  was  always,  after  her  first 
youth,  a  sincere  and  earnest  christian,  her 
influence  was  always  for  good.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Kentucky  S^ate  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  a  devoted  communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  her  funeral 
services  were  held  in  Ascension  Church. 
Frankfort,  where  she  had  been  baptized. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  "till  that  morn-"?." 
in  the  Frankfort  cemetery,  amongst  her 
own  kindred  and  many  dear  friends  who 
have  gone  before. 

M.  A.  B. 


JOHN  E.  MILES. 

Mr.  Miles  was  one  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens of  Frankfort.     He  died  May  12th. 
I,  at  the   residence  of  his   daughter, 
Mrs.  Ivy  Emmett  in  this  City.     He  was 
born   and   reared   in    Woodford   County 


and  came  to  Frankfort  to  live  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  was  often  consulted  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  battles  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  Palo  Alto,  and  the  old 
forts  reared  by  the  Americans  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Miles  was  a  progressive,  intelligent 
kind  man:  he  established  a  reputation 
throughout  America  as  a  manufacturer 
of  the  finest  flour  on  two  Continents. 

As  a  Kentucky  miller,  he  visited  Eu- 
rope and  could  write  and  talk  of  his 
travels  in  the  most  entertaining  style,  and 
of  his  large  sales  of  flour  in  different 
cities  abroad.  At  one  time  he  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city.  He  bought 
and  lived  in  many  years,  one  of  the 
famous  old  homes  of  the  City  on  St.  Clair 
Street  erected  by  Peter  Dudley,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Miles  went  out 
of  the  extensive  manufactory  of  flour. 
Later  he  sold  the  old  home  to  Rogers 
Brothers,  and  they  erected  on  the  site, 
the  present  furniture  store. 

Mr.  Miles  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Emily  Payne,  an  Eastern 
lady,  and  a  teacher.  She  died  and  he 
.married  a  second  time  Miss  Annie  Haw- 
kins of  Woodford  County,  noted  for  her 
beauty  and  culture. 

By  the  first  marriage  he  had  five  child- 
ren;  James  E.  Miles.  Samuel  Miles,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Wright,  Mrs.  Ivy  Emmett  and  Miss 
Alma  Miles.  By  the  second  and  last  mar- 
riage he  had  one  daughter;  Mrs.  Mary 
Keith  Wilson,  wife  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Transylvania  University.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children. 

Among  the  first  men  in  Frankfort  who 
joined  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, when  reorganized  in  1897,  was  Mr. 
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John  E.  Miles — and  we  remember  with 
grateful  pleasure  his  encouragement  in 
the  cause,  and  his  interest  and  aid  in  its 
upbuilding",  and  success 

He  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Reg- 
ister, and  promoter  of  its  prosperity,  and 
&  loss  of  such  ..  genial,  help- 
ful spirit. 

He  was  a  m  ..  of,  and  El  der  :-- 
Christian  Church  of  tl  ;  City  His  Fune- 
ral from  his  Church  was  of  the  larg- 
est that  has  been  seen  in  the  City  in  many 
years.  His  grave  was  covered  with  rare 
and  costly  flowers,  tributes  of  love  and 
respect,  from  his  own  and  distant  cities. 
He  was  the  las:  survivor  of  the  Mexican 
War  in  Franklin  Lour."-:  His  grave  is 
not  far  from  the  famous  "Bivouac  of  the 
Dead"  that  is,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
military  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  heroes  of  Buena  Vista  and 
Palo  Alto. 

"The  muffled  drum*  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattoo." 

J.  C.  M. 


The  following  sketch  from  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Journal,  of  Mrs.  Nellie  S. 
Cox,  embodies  much  that  is  beautiful  to 
write  of  one.  when  they  have  passed  to 
the  silent  land,  but  the  writer  has  not 
said  all.  that  leaves  the  memory  of  Nellie 
Cox  fragrant  with  her  friends.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  had  been  appointed  to 
write  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
little  hamlet  on  E":k  Horn,  called  for  its 
founder  her  father,  Stedrnantown — also 
the  northeast  section  of  the  county  of 
Franklin,  bordering  on  Owen  and  S 
counties.     She  telephoned  us  her  good- 


bye, upon  leaving  for  Texas  last  Spring, 
also  her  regret  that  her  ill  health  pre- 
vented her  from  finishing  her  work 
already  begun.  But  she  hoped  some 
future  day,  to  hnish  the  sketch  for  the 
"Register." 

Mrs.  Cox  was  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  represented  bhe  Society  here  in 
rtant  conventions  held  in  the 
Suite.  She  was  bright,  amiable  and 
efficient  and  will  be  missed  and  mourned 
by  those  relatives  and  friends,  with  whom 
she  was  intimately  associated. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  a  devoted  christian,  and  we 
doubt  not.  she  has  already  entered  upon 
her   heavenly  reward. 

— Editor  the  Register. 


MRS.  NELLIE  STEDMAN  COX. 

A  beautiful  Flower  Which  Budded 

and  Blossomed  in  Kentucky,  but 

Flourished    for    a    Time    and 

Then   Finally  Drooped  and 

Died   in  Texas. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  came  to  this  county  a  gen- 
tleman who  established,  on  the  waters 
of  Elkhorn,  a  manufacturing  plant  which 
wa  s  a  poin>.  er  of  its  kind  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  About  it  grew  up  a  little  hamlet 
to  which  wa?  given  the  name  of  its 
founder,  and  his  home  was  its  center  and 
controlling"  force.  It  was;  one  of  those 
old-tasmioned.  happy  Kentucky  homes, 
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whose  door  was  open  to  all  and  the 
greatest  stranger  was  greeted  as  a 
friend,  and  Col.  Eben  and  Aunt  Mary 
-"  pleasure  in  making  him  feel  that 
ail  they  had  was  his. 

When  the  years  began  to  grow  upon 
this    [dig   ::  touple  there  came  to 

bleis  their  home  a  sweet  little  girl  babe, 
whose  little  hands  were  to  direct  the 
course  of  that  household,  by  whom  she 
was  worshipped,  and  whose  influence  was 
destined  to  be  felt  in  that  community — 
always  for  good.  They  called  her  Nellie, 
a  name  which  always  seamed  most  ap- 
propriate for  one  so  blithe,  so  happy,  so 
bright  and  intelligent,  and  as  such  we 
ah  who  knew  and  loved  her.  To  the 
rest  of  ;h  :\  known  as 

the  stately,  brilliant  woman  whose  grace- 
ful pen  had  placed  her  name  upon  the 
honored  roil  of  the  writers  of  to-c'ay; 
but  to  those  who  knew  her  as  little  girl. 
young  woman  and  mature  matron  and 
had  watched  the  bud  of  her  early  promise 
blossom  into  a  glorious  flower  of  intellect. 
she  was  always  Xellie. 

Endowed  with  a  bright:  and  active 
mind,  she  early  developed  a  capacity  for 
putting  words  together  in  their  sweetest 
form,  a--  I  from  childhood  her  verses 
were  the  dej  :'  her  friends.     Until 

the  later  years  of  her  life  she  wrote  but 
•little  for  the  press,  but  no  important 
evert  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  she 
felt  drawn  by  ties  of  friendship  or  affec- 
tion was  allowed  to  pass  wkthout  being 
commemorated  in  her  own  peculiar 
-  ;,  and  tear-  dim  these  eyes  to-day 
when  the  thought  of  how  often  I  have 
been  thus  remembered,  after  I  supposed 
thme  had  effaced  my  name  from  the  tab- 
lets of  her  memory. 

After    having    spent    the    bright    and 


happy  years  of  childhood  and  youth  up- 
on the  banks  of  her  beloved  Elkhorn— 
many  romantic  spots  along  which  have 
.been  subjects  for  delightful  poems. from 
her  gifted  pen — she  yielded  to  the 
pleadings  of  one  from  the  far  away 
;  ithla  id  and  went  with  him  to  make 
bright  and  happy  a  home  in  the  Lon 
Star  State,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
devoted  father,  after  the  partner  of  life's 
joys  and  sorrows  had  passed  within  the 
veil,  sought  her  that"  he  might  feast  his 
eyes  upon  the  face  of  his  darling 
until  he.  too,  should  be  touched  with 
eternal  sleep. 

In  time  misfortune  and  death  removed 
the  ties  which  held  her  to  that  alien  horn*-. 
The  desire  to  once  more  tread  the  land 
of  her  birth  grew  upon  her  until  sih'e 
came  back  to  us  a  few  years  ago,  and  in 
all  the  days  since  then  there  was  no 
gathering  of  the  good  and  true,  where 
words  could  be  written  and  spoken  for 
the  uplifting  and  betterment  of  mankind, 
that  she  was  not  a  prominent  figure 
therein — a  bright  and  shining  example 
to  her  sex,  a  leader  among  them,  and 
one  of  whom  this  community  was  proud. 

But.  alas,  there  came  a  time  when  the 
hand  of  disease  was  laid  heavily  upon 
her.  and  after  months  of  -suffering  she 
concluded  to  return  to  her  Southern 
home  in  the  hope  that  the  balmy  breezes 
which  blow  across  the  plains  of  Texas 
would  bring  to  her  health  and  strength 
again.  Vain  hope.  But  a  few  short 
months  and  the  news  was  flashed  bach 
to  the  yearning  hearts  in  the  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home.  "XeUie  is  no  more." 

They  laid  her  beside  him  to  whom  she 
had  devoted  her  young  life  and  with 
whom  she  had  trod  the  path  of  joy  and 
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sorrow,  and  trusting'  the  sod  will  rest 
as  lightly  above  her  and  the  winds 
whisper  as  sweetly  across  that  hal- 
lowed spot  as  though  she  had 
found  rest  upon  the  sun-kissed  hills 
of  her  beloved  Kentucky.  I  wc 
-      this   poor   flower   upon   the   grave 


oi  a  true  friend  of  my  youth  and 
young  manhood  and  drop  a  tear  to  the 
memory-  of  one  of  Franklin  county's 
most  gifted  daughters,  and  an  honor  to 
the  home  of  her  adoption. 

G.  A.  L. 
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